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Pu Caſtle of the Baſlile beg 
in the reign of Charles V by 


Hugh. d'Aubriot, mayor of Paris, who laid 

the e ens on the 22d of April 137. 
gubrigt was born at Dijon in Bur- 
g obſcure parents: but his merit raiſed 
bim into ſuch favour with the king, that he 
was entruſted with the care of his Capital. 
The Pont au change, then called the great 
bridge; the embankment along the Seine 


near the gate Saint Anthony, and the firſt 
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ſubterraneous drains to carry off the filth of 
the town, were conſtructed by his direc- 
tions, But his mind ſeems to have been 
too elevated for the times he lived in. Pro- 
tection afforded by him to the Jewiſh in- 
habitants, meaſures that were taken to re- 
ſtrain the ambitious pretenſions of the uni- 
verſity, and ſome expreſſions that eſcaped 
him with reſpect to the clergy, drew on 
him the reſentment of the church. He 
was accuſed of hereſy; condemned to 
paſs the reſt of his days in priſon and 
his enemies, adding mockery to injuſtice TE, 
cauſed him to be ſhut up in one of | 
towers of the Baſtile ; which ſeems, ST 
early, to have been conſecrated to the par 
poſes of ſuperſtition and revenge. 
At the beginning of the reign of Charles 
VI d' Aubriot was ſet at liberty by the in- 
furgents, called the Maillatint. They 
wiſhed to place him at their head, but he 
withdrew privately in the night and-fled 
o o Burgundy, __ at a diſtance from 
choſe 


THE BASTILE. 3 
thoſe who perſecuted him, and no longer 
an object of their jealouſy, he ended his 
life in peace. 

The Baſtile, as planned 15 d'Aubriot, 
conſiſted only of two round towers, one on 
each ſide of the road leading into Paris, 
from the ſuburbs Saint Anthony. They 
were joined together with a high and 
ſtrong wall, in the center of which was the 
gate of the town. Some years after- 
wards two other F towers were built op- 
polite to the two firſt, and there is room to 
think, that the road continued in the ſame 
line, as a gate was found walled up between 
thoſe towers, correſponding with the other 
gate, Under Charles VI the other towers 
were added, and joined together, in the 
form ſhe vn in the plan, by walls immenſely 
thick, and meaſuring on the inſide eighty 
feet in height W the ry of the court, 


e K ah. 4 8 38 


„— — _— * 


See the plan B and C. 
+ Ibid. F and G. N. B. all the W 
letters refer to the plate. | 
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The road was then turned off to the right 
of the caſtle; the ancient gates were ſhut | 
up; a new gate was made between the 
towers D and H; and the whole building 
was encloſed with a broad ditch, having a 
eounterſcarp in maſonry nearly thirty-ſix 
feet high from the bottom. About the mid- 
dle of the ſeventeenth century, was com- 
pleted the advanced work X, a piece of 
modern fortification, which was afterwards 
converted into a garden. The ditch was 
dry,excepting during the floods of the Seine, 
when the water roſe in it, but not to any 
great height. All the other buildings ſeen 
in the plan, were erected er e 
different periods. | 
The uſual entry to the Baſle, Was 
from the ſtreet St. Anthony (1). Over 
the firſt gate was an armory. To the right 
of the entrance was a guard room. In the 
firſt incloſure were barracks (2) for the gar- 
riſon ; coach-houſes and ſtables for the 
governor and officers ; and ſhops for ſut- 
lers 


THE BASTILE. 5 
lers (4) · A gate led from thence to the ar- 
ſenal (3). The way into the ſecond en- 
cloſure was by a draw-bridge (6). On the 
left in entering was a guard- room, and on 
the right the governor's houſe (V). At 
the end of this court there was a terrace, 
with rows of trees (8), and a pavihion (10). 
The end of the terrace fartheſt from the caſ- 
tle, was cloſed by an iron railing that ſepa- 
rated it from the garden of the arſenal. - On 
the right in going to the caſtle; were the 
kitchens and their offices, erected on a kind 
of blind bridge thrown acroſs the ditch. 
The paſſage into the caſtle was by a draw- 
bridge; within the gate, on the right, was a 
guard- room. The firſt court (R) was 103 
feet long, and 72 broad, with ſix towers. 
Thoſe. on the right of the entrance were 
| _ Tour de la Conte . du Treſor * 


11 * _— ad. A 
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This tower is ſaid to have been ſo 8 
Henry IV, having depoſited there the treaſure that was 
amaſſed by the ceconomy of Sully, for what was called 
Henry's grand project. 
B ob. (C); de 
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IC); de: la Chapelle (B); and thoſe on 
the left, de la Baſiniere (H); de la Ber- 
taudiere (G); de la Liberte (F). The court 
was terminated by a modern building, on 
the ground floor of which was the council 
chamber, the library, and ſome lodging 
rooms. The upper ſtories contained quar- 
ters for the Lieutenant du Roi, the major, 
ſurgeon, and the other officers. Formerly 
- the kitchens were in this building, but when 
the others (T) were erected, the places occu- 
pied by them were converted to other pur- 
poſes. The reſt of the edifice conſiſted in 
apartments for priſoners of diſtinction. 

The ſecond court (8) was ſeventy- two 
feet long, and forty- two broad: the length 
ran parallel with the breadth of the other. 
At the two extreme angles were towers; 


be firſt chapel of the caſtle was near this tower, 
under the arch that originally formed a gate of the 
town, 5 f 
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one named D Coin * (A); the other, Du 
Puit (E), from à well that was contiguous 
to it. Between theſe towers were lodgings 
for perſons belonging to the caſtle. 
In the firſt court was the clock that 
marked the heavy hours to the ſolitary and 
unhappy priſoners. It was once decorated 
with two ſtatues of men in chains, as if in- 
vented by cruelty to inſult wretchedneſs ; 
but theſe ill- imagined ornaments were re- 
moved by order of the Baron de 3 
when miniſter of Paris. 


8 * 


* 


* In this tower the Marechals de Biron and de Baſ- 
ſompiere were confined. The iron hooks that had 
ſerved. for ſupporting the ſcaffold on which the Mare+ 
chal de Biron was beheaded, were ſtill ſeen in the walls. 
The Marechal de Baſſompiere was diſtinguiſhed for 
his abilities as a ſtateſman and a ſoldier. The Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu was jealous of him. He was arreſted 
the 25th of February 1631, and ſent to the Baſtile, 
where he remained till after the death of the Cardinal, 
being diſcharged the 19th January 1643; the Cardinal 
died the 4th of December 1642. During his —— 
ment the Marechal wrote his Memoirs. 
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The tops of the towers, and of the cur- 
tains that joined them, were flat with a pa- 
rapet wall; and on the towers ſome _ 
of cannon were mounted. 
The entrances to the towers were ſecured 
by double doors of oak, near three inches 
thick. In each tower, was a winding ſtair- 
caſe, which deſcended to a dungeon, below, 
and led to the rooms above it. The roof 
of the dungeon was about the level of the 
court, and the floor of it conſiderably 
above that of the ditch. Thoſe dungeons 
were arched, paved, and lined with ſtone, 
Moſt of them had a ſlit towards the ditch, 
that let in air, and a very ſmall degree of 
light; but I ſaw one that had none. It 
is ſaid they were intended as places of 
temporary puniſhment for priſoners who 
attempted to make their eſcape: and it 
ſeems by all the inquiries that could be 
made, that they were only uſed on ſome 
very particular occaſions. It was in theſe 
dungeons that the unfortunate princes of 


Armagnac, 


THE B/A'S'TA LIE. 9 
headed; were confined by Lewis XI. The 
eldeſt loſt his ſenſes in priſon; the youngeſt 
obtained his liberty, after the death of the 
tyrant, by one of the firſt ſteps taxen under 
the reign of his ſucceſſor, Charles VIII. 
In a memorial written by that prince of Ar- 
magnac in 1483, he relates ſufferings that 
now almoſt exceed belief, although they 
were at that time fully credited *. Above the 
dungeons were four ſtories, containing each 
a ſingle room. Some rooms indeed had a ſmall 
dark cloſet adjoining to them, made in the 
thickneſs of the wall. The three firſt ſtories 
were irregular polygons of about eighteen feet 
diameter, and as many high; the fourth, or 
the room at the top of the tower called 44 
calotte, was not quite ſo large, nor ſo high, 
and was arched to ſupport the ſtone roof or 
platform: ſome had a ceiling under the 
ts To 1 


| * See Hiſtoire de Vancien Gouvernement, par le 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, Tom. iii. 
. "4 T ? 


arch. 
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arch. The walls were ſtrongly built of tone 
and mortar. They were near ſeven Eng- 
liſh feet thick at the top, and the thickneſs 
gradually increaſed towards the foundation. 
The rooms had but one window each, 
with an iron grate immenſely ſtrong near 
the ſurface of the wall without, and another 
about the center of its thicknels. A glaſs 
window made in the manner of a door 
opened inward. In ſome rooms the em- 
braſure of the window came down to the 
level of the floor; in others there were 


ſteps that went up to it, and in many it was 
high enough to enable a perſon to walk for- 
ward to the window with eaſe. The win- 


dows of the lower ſtory were built half 
way up with ſtone and mortar, or had 
planks fixed to that height on the outward. 
grate to prevent the priſoner from being 
ſeen by any one from abroad. The walls 
were perfectly dry, and, owing to their 
extreme thickneſs, perſons who had been 
long confined in the Baſtile have informed 

ö 22 
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me, that they never found themſelves ſo 
much incommoded by the cold in winter, 
or heat in ſummer, as they imagined they 
would have been, at the ſame ſeaſons, in 
the * houſes in the town of Paris. 

All the rooms, except the dungeons, had 
a fire-place, or ſtove ; and the vents of the 
chimneys were ſecured by ſtrong iron grates 
placed at certain diſtances from each other. 
The walls and ceilings were plaſtered and 
white waſhed. Some floors were laid with 
tiles, and others with ſtone, in the manner 
of moſt of the anti-chambers in Paris. 

The furniture of the rooms in general 
conſiſted of a ſmall bed with green ſerge 
curtains, a table, an armed chair, a baſon 
and ewer, a large earthen pot to hold water, 


„ * dh. Ya 4 Ms SN * & 4 1 n * r 
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'* In ſome of the late publications, the rooms are ſaĩd 
to have been cold and damp in winter, and hot and ſuf- 
focating in ſummer: but what I have ſaid is not only 
from the appearance of the walls and dungeons which 
I examined, but from the teſtimony of perſons who 
had inhabited the rooms. 


13 a braſs 
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a braſs candleſtick, a chamber- pot, a night- 
ſtool, a tin goblet, a broom, and a tinder-box 
and matches. For priſoners of high rank, 
there were apartments furniſhed with greater 
care, Some were permitted to ſend for 
things of their own.” Madame de Staal * 
informs us that ſhe was allowed to hang her 
room with tapeſtry ; but for priſoners in 
general, the furniture and | conveniences 
were ſuch as I have deſcribed them. 
The doors of the rooms were double, 
and with as many locks and bars as thoſe 
that ſhut the entrances to the towers. Ma- 
ny of the rooms had double ceilings f, one 
of lath and plaſter, and at ſome diſtance over 
that, another of oak, which ſupported the 
tile or ſtone-floor of the room above it. 
The ſtairs were lighted from the courts by 
narrow windows with iron grates like thoſe 
of the rooms. | 


* — — — 9 0 
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r x 
See Memoires de Henry Maſers de la Tude; par M. 

Thiery, Tom. i. p. 46. 

It 
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It bas already been obſerved that each 
tower had its particular name; and that each 
chamber was numbered, by which means 
there was no occaſion ever to pronounce 
che name of a priſoner; as in the cant of 
the place, he was called by the number of 
the chamber and the name of the tower 
where he was confined; as N' 1. de la Ber- 
taudiere; and ſo o. 
Different authors who have written on 
the Baſtile have mentioned cages of iron 
for confining priſoners, and inſtruments fot 
putting them to the torture: they have 
ſaid that rooms were deſtined to thoſe pur- 
poſes, and called the rack-room, the cages 
room : but no ſuch inſtruments were found, 
nor any traces of them diſcovered, either 
by the perſons who examined the place 
when it was entire, or by the architects 
who ſuperintended its demolition. The 
four porters or turnkeys that belonged to 
the Baſtile when it was taken, as well as 
ſome 
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ſome of their predeceſſors, who are now 
living, have been examined; and they all de- 
clare that none were ever- ſeen by them, 
and that they never heard of any priſoner 
being put to the torture there. Yet La 
Porte , in relating the methods that were 
taken to make him divulge the ſecrets of 
the queen his miſtreſs , ſays the commiſ— 
ſary took out of his pocket an order which 
he faid was for putting him to the torture, 
and made him go down to a room where 
he ſhewed him the inſtruments. Perhaps 
this barbarous practice may have been pri- 
vately employed in thoſe times; or perhaps 
the engines were ſent for and diſplayed to 

excite terror. This cannot however be now 
decided; but there is no proof of any one 
having been ſecretly put to the torture there, 
ſince the beginning of the reign of Lewis 
XIV. 8 


= At. * JI 


® Sec — * de La Porte, premier valet de cham- 
bre de Louis XIV. © 


- + Anne of Auſtria, e of Lewks XIV. 


But 
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Such cages however, though not in the 
Baſtile, were lately to be ſeen in other 
places. They are ſaid to have been in- 
vented during the cruel reign of Lewis XI 
by Triſtan VHermite, a friend and ſervant 
worthy. of ſuch a maſter. Boulainvilliers 
ſays that he ſaw at Chateau Dupleſſs,- the 
cachot de fer, wherein the Cardinal de la 
Balue had been confined. Lewis XII, 
While Duke of Orleans, being taken pri- 
ſaner at the battle of St. Aubin, was ſent 
to the caſtle of Bourges, and it is ſaid 
was for ſome time ſhut up during tbe night 
in one of thoſe cages... He referred to 
what he then ſuffered when he replied 


to a nobleman who was more reſentful 
than his maſter, that it did not become 


V T 
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* The Cardinal de h Balue, A bold and intriguing 
prieſt, had been miniſter to Lewis XI. The king with- 
drew his confidence from him; his fidelity was luſpect- 
ed; he was arreſted in 1389, and kept eleven years in 
confinement. He retired to Rome, and under Charles 
VIII was ſent Legat 2 Tatere to France, after which 
he returned to Italy and died there. 

5 reer « the 
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“ the king of France to avenge the in- 


« juries. that had been done to the Duke 


64 of Orleans.” 


A publiſher of a Leyden Gazette-who 5 
had printed a ſatire on Lewis XIV wWas 


ſecretly ſeized in Holland, brought away 
from thence, and ſhut up in a cuge at 


Saint Michel *, where he died after many 


years conſinement. What à con ! 


Yet the pen of penſioned flattery gav de this 


all the public buildings and ſtatues that 


were erected during his reign, and many 


by his orders, we find Zudovieo Magus; 


but the date alone is a ſatire __ ſufficient- - 


r. OS 


0 = 4 ,- . * 
Mb £1 : „ 
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” 


* A convent and priſon on neck of land on, be 


coaſt of lower Normandy, 

+ Lewis XIV n 
of his courtiers, ſongs and poems containing the moſt 
fulſome flattery to himſelf; and received with evident 


pleaſure, tributes of adulation that would have extorted | 


a bluſh from the pride of a Turkiſh Deſpot. It is re- 
corded 


"Theta ge at Saint Michel ail l-rema EP 2108. 42 
Ie . abour-nine feet hag fix broad, 
12 K 0 2 bt 1 Rense —— 


conded.of Sultan Saliman the Magnifceny,gharcheav- / 

a poet repeat. ſome. verſes in | 
WN he haſtily de | 
ings”; „ Bee, ond reperdbb# went. fil. rd nan, 
* hike thyiell,.. Ms 196-4101 of, 69 *-: Nee MB; 

« Tn this year (ſays Choi ) was performed at 
ee 

ordinary ceremony. The Marechal de ia Feuillade - 
« conſecrated the ſtatue of the king in the Place des 
&« Vifteires. The king is on foot with Fame behind 
« him, in the attitude of placing a crowtz of laurels 
„ on his head. La Feuillade marched thrice round 
« the ſtatue, at the head of the regiment of guards-of 
c which he was colonel, and proſtrated himſelf in the 
manner of the ancient pagans before the ſtatues of 
c their empetors. In the evening fireworks were diſ- 
« played before the Hotel de Ville, and all the ſtreets 
4. were illuminated. It is ſaid that La Feuillade pro- 
« poſed to buy a vault in the church of the Perite Peret, 
< and to carry it forward to the middle of the ſquare, 
5 that on his death he might be buried i 
under the ſtatue. He likewiſe propoſed to found a 
3 — 


en r sn 
ee „ 


Fun after the ſtatue was put up, the following 
rerſes appeared, — 26 Gofan: 
Ah! 
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and eight high, not of iron, but of ſtrong 
hars of wood. —It ſtands, in the middle 
df a room . one of thoſe of the 
— — 
intended for puniſhment rather than ſe- 
curity. On ſome of the bars were figures 
and landſcapes which are ſaid to have deen 
cut by this unhappy man with! | his nails. 
| 1 believe that his death / terminated. this 

ſpecies of ctuelty, as we N no inftance 
of it ſince. 


elne t n 
Le 
: : f | 7 N i 8, N 2 
„ hl Aena dem bn 8 
« piers, een hne See. | 


and che lamps in © ame — 
Lewis XIV. had taken as his device a ſun en 


with ſtars, with this motto Nec pluribus impar. = 


On the return of the prinee of Orange to the Hegue 
from one of his campaigns, he was preſent at an oper 
into which the author had introduced many complt- 
ments to him. He faid, in his eold phlegitiatie mati- 
ner, © Does this man take me for the king of Nunce ? 
But for his compliments, the opera is a very good 
one; defire him to leave them out.” | 
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Beſides 
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we have metitioned, there were others in 
the curtains, between the towers; in which 
the records of the place, and other” books 
and papers of importance, were depoſited. | 
The library of the Baſtile is "faia' to 
have been founded about the beginning of 
the preſent century by a priſoner who had 
been long confined there, and to have been 
| augmented by ſome of his ſucceſſors. Tt 
contained. about five hundred volumes, of 
which the priſoners were generally allowed 
the uſe; but thoſe who were not indulged 
with the liberty of going thither, 
pended on their keepers for the choice of / 
their ſtudies. Scarcely any of the books | 
were entire, ſome priſoners having written 
in them what was thought improper to be 
' ſeen by others. If chey wrote on the 
margin, it was cut off, but as they 
ſometimes wrote between the lines, many 
volumes were found with whole leaves 
torn out of them. Yet ſome have eſcaped 


C2 
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the vigilance of thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to examine them, and are now to be found 
with notes in the ce of the Br 
Ss: bins: tans 

Towards the L of 4 firſt een 
(8) on the left, was the chapel (L). 
maſs was ſaid there every morning, — 
three maſſes on the holidays and Sundays. 
There were ſix covered niches for 2 as many 
priſoners, where they could hear without 
ſeeing, or being ſeen. Thoſe who. went 
to maſs, were ſeparately conducted to 
their places and taken back to their rooms, 
If there happened to be many priſoners, 
they performed their public devotions by 
rotation. ae 

The eſtabliſhment and garriſon of the 
Baſtile conſiſted of . 

A Governor, | | rk, 

The Lieutenant du Roi, 2 

A Major , 5s 

Two. Adjutants, or officers under the 
Major 9 12) 1 
A Sur= 


THE BAS TIE bf 
nenn fr 91739 
A Chap lain... an 

Four Turnkeys, and 

A company of Invalids, with its uſual 
number of officers; all of "OW _ 
in the caſtle : e 
A Phyſician; two Prieſts, who "AY 
paid four hundred livres a year each, to 
aſſiſt the Chaplain in ſaying maſſes on 
Sundays and holidays; a Keeper of the 
records, and a Clerk; and a Superintendant 
of the ae and n ler theſe m 
abroad. ö 

As the king allowed the governor a cer- 
tain daily fum for the maintenance of each 
priſoner, | the perſons belonging to the 
kitchens . were hired and paid by him. 
The eſtabliſhed allowances appear to have 
been, for a prinee of the blood 50 livres a 
day; for a martchal of France 36 livres; 
a lieutenant general 24 livres; à perſon 
of quality or member of the parliaments 
15 livres; an ordinary Judge, a prieſt or 

ann 10 9 -C 3 | | perſon 


J 
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perſon in the finances 10 livres; a decent 
bourgeois 5 livres; and for ſervants who 
were arreſted or permitted -to attend their 
maſters 50 ſols. There was likewiſe” an 
allowance made to the governor for * 
candles, and waſhing. 29 


The governor was means under 
the authority of the miniſter of the, depart- 
ment of Paris. The lieutenant general of 
the police, as the delegate of the miniſter, 
correſponded with the governor, the 
lieutenant du Roi, and the major. He 
came occaſionally to inſpect the Baſtile, 
and ſometimes was preſent at the examin- 
ation of priſoners. If a priſoner wanted 
any thing, he applied to him. If he had 
permiſſion to write to his friends, the let- 
ters were ſent to the Police - oſſice, from 
whence a meſſenger came regularly twice 
a day, at noon and in the evening, to 
receive them; but out of the numbers that 
were written, few were delivered, and it 
bas been ſuſpected that this apparent in- 
dulgence to priſoners, was one of the many 

| | artifices 


E r dhe ia tc at 
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artifices that were employed to diſcover 
their ſeerets and the — with "WE 
yrs were'cotineRed, e 

The ordinary treatment of the ed 
was committed to the major, who never- 
theleſs, as well as all the other officers, 
were conflantly ſubject to che orders of 
3 TG alte 

The following are en — papers 
e the police and diſcipline of the 
Baſtile, which were found in 0 _ 
was taken. 
Regulations found hanging in the Guard-room 

of the Caſtle, printed in 1761. 
The officer commanding the guard 
« will not permit any one who enters the 
© caſtle to wear his ſword, excepting his 
“ majeſty; the Dauphin, the princes of 
the blood, the ſecretaries of tate, the 
“ martchals of France, the captains of 


: 


„the body guards, the dukes and peers, 


and the officers belonging to che place. 
The commiſſary, Mr, de Rochebrune, 


4 — go in as often as he chuſes. 
| C4 « The 
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10 The ſerjeants and corporals ſhould 
make themſelves, acquainted - with the 
*. perſons and names of every one belong+ 
ing to the place, and of all thoſe who 
% daily come into and mum 
« caſtle. 1 en I . 4219! 
They ought likewiſe me Ae 
6 „ mediately, the names of the towers, — 
be able to ſay with accuracy, in Which 
they may have remarked any thing while 
on duty in the night. 
« The ſentinel at the gate is to open and 
* ſhut the wicket, but he muſt not permit 
« any one to go out, or come in, with 
< -whom he is unacquainted; ſhould any 
« /attempt ſo to do; he muſt arreſt him. 
„The ſentinel within the court muſt 
i obſerve the ſame. Where there is even 
4 doubt, the perſon is to be arreſted until 
A the arrival of the officer commanding the 
“ guard, who will give his orders. 
The ſentinel in the court muſt ſtrike 
the bell every quarter of an hour, from 
ten in the Ry till fix in the worn-' 
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* ing. He muſt ring for maſs, and as foon 
« as he has done ſo, he muſt retire into the 
% puard-room, and ſhut the window, until 
+ fuch time as he may be ordered to return 
sto the door of the chapel, where he muſt 
© remain till the maſs is ended. He muſt 
&« then return to the guard- room as before, 
“until ordered to 80 back to his ee 
* the court T. 

75 The ſentinel in the court eee 
“ ſtantly keep in view the priſoners who 
* may be permitted to walk there: he muſt 
ebe attentive to obſerve if they drop any 
4 paper, letter, note, or any thing elſe: he 
t muſt prevent them from writing on the 
+ walls,and render an exact account of every 
thing he may mmm on 
bo, duty. Arat 2a. 144 28 ö 

All perſons, — N aghe 
« officers, of the ſtaff and turnkeys, are 
“forbidden ever to ſpeak to any priſoner, 


— 


This was done to prevent the ſoldiers from ſeeing 
the priſoners in going to or returning from mals, 
4 8 te 
or 
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oreven to anſwer him, Wear 2 
6, \whateverc! i 24 e 7 
This guard will furniſh bebe 
placed at the bottom of the ſtairs, when 
the priſoners may be ſerved with their 
meals, and at all other times when it mp 
ebe neceſlary to go to them. 

As ſoon as night ſets in, the ho feminets 
« muſt challenge all who may preſent 
« themſelves, and let no one paſs until they 
4 have obſerved him, and know him to be 
4 one who has leave to do ſo. 
Before the bridge of the eaſtle be 
4 drawn up; the officer of the guard muſt 
« fend to inform the governor. Thoſe 
who may be with him, that ſleep in the 
« caſtle, muſt then retire within · the place. 
« As ſoon as the bridge is drawn up, the 
officer of the guard muſt carry the keys 
to this Bauten du rei, from whom 


*4 
q 2 N o 
—_— * 8 41 : a — 2 1 a ai 3 1 ah. a abs. "Io | {32 


” Ak kc 1 * 1 


»The keys were lodged with the lieutenant du 
roy, who flept within the caſtle, as _ governor 


_ at his houſe (V.) erm enn 
« he 
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« he is to receive them; in caſe any order 
arrives from the king, and at * A r 
" hour for MA the 3 


115 * 


75 rays f a Manuſcript —— in t ; 
PF Mile. L A ” as 
+6 $a an order — 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate for receiving, 
« or ſetting at liberty, a priſoner, the go- 
« yernor' will be pleaſed to return a meſ- 
s ſage to that miniſter, by acknowledging 
the receipt of it. He will likewiſe take 
care that the miniſter of Paris be inſtantly 
informed of whatever orders may be 
ſent by any other miniſter, as the Baſtile 
“is immediately within his department. | 
When the governor receives a letter 
4 lt the lieutenant general of the police, 
for admitting a priſoner, or ſetting one 
« at liberty; that letter is called, lettre 
* "anticipation, until ſuch time as the king's 
* orders can be ſent in form, Therefore, 

its 
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us ſoon as he receives ſuch a letter, he 
will be pleaſed to communicate the 1 5 
« to the miniſter of Paris, 

« Whenever the governor receives orders 
66 from the king, or letters from the lieute- 
« 'nant general of the police, regarding any 
« thing to be done in the caſtle, he will 
«© not;confide-thoſe! orders to any one but 
the proper oſficers, whole: bulineſs it is 
6« to execute tlie. 

As it ſometimes — * 
rank ſurrender themſelves at the Baſtile, | 
« whoarethemſelvesthe bearers.gf the lettre 
© de cachet; and deliver it with their ſword” 
« to the governor; whenever ſuch a caſe 
« happens, the governor will immediately 
« give information to the miniſter by whom 
& the lettre de cachet is counterſigned, and 


« deſire bis inſtruQions , reſpecting the 
* manner in which che Priſoner i is to be 
« { treated * . 


12131-1451 11 
: | « * The 


N. wh M45 "Oo I 


= The Following 3 is the copy of a erer in * poſe 
ſeſſion of the author of the Revolutions de Paris: 


cc Mon 
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The governor will take, care to, gain 
regular information of whatever paſſes 
in the caſtle; of the compſaints.of che 
"., Priſpgers, and. af all other. qaatiers, rei- 
9 pecting them. 129i Kann e agurt 

In caſe any priſoner ſhould. fall ſick, 
* the ſurgeon. of the caſtle muſt immedi- 
© ately make a report to the governor, and 
the phyſician. muſt be ſent for, who will 
« give ſuch —— as he may judge pro- 


xc © Mon 8 
10 Etant peu ſatisfait] de votre conduite, je 
« vous fais cette lettre, pour vous dire, que mon in- 
<« tention eſt quꝰ auffitdt qu'elle vous aura ete remiſe, 
„vous ayez à vous rendre en mon chateau de la 
« Baſtile, pour y reſter juſqu' A nouvel ordre de moi. 
« Sur ce je prie Dieu quil vous ait, mon couſin, en ſa 
« ſainte garde. Ecrit a Verſailles, le 25 Juin 1748. 
Signe © _ 

Et plus bas, «© Voyer ꝙ Axen. | 
Au bas eſt ecrit, „Le Sieur Prince de Monaco 7? et 
au dos, . A mon couſin le prince de Monaco, brigadier 

« en mon infantrie.” 
| There is likewiſe a letter from the king to the go- 
vernor of the Baſtile, to receive the prince de Monaco. 


— 
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0 — reſpect to the m αι the 
If the diſeaſe ſhould encreaſe, and be 
« e dangerous, the governor will 
then inform the miniſter and the lieute- 
© nant general of the police, and aſk if the 
4 'priſotier may be permitted to ſee the 
«- confeflor belonging to the calle.” | 
If the phyſician ſhould judge him to 
© he in imminent danger, and the confeſ- 
* ſor ſhould think ir fit to adminiſter the 
« ſacrament, advice thereof muſt likewiſe 
be immediately ſent to the miniſter, and 
« the lieutenant general of the police. | 
« On the arrival of a priſoner, the of- 
a ficer muſt order the ſoldiers to retire into 
« the guard-room, taking care that he is 
« not ſeen by any one. | 
The gate is eee elite n bse 
* morning in ſummer, and at fix in the 
« winter. 
« If workmen ſhould be employed in the | 


* caſtle, as many ſentinels muſt be put over 
them 
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* them as may be thought neceſſary, who 
muſt obſerve them with the ſame atten- 
“tion they do the priſoners, in order that 
« they may not approach. theſe, nor do 
any thing that may be contrary to the 
rules of the place. IN latitoo)? 

* When a corporal or 4 ae 
« dered to attend a priſoner, who may have 
« permiſſion to walk in the garden, or on 
© the towers, it is expreſsly forbidden, that 
„he ſpeak to him. He is to obſerve his 
« actions, to take care that he make no 
« 'figns to any one without, and to bring 
“ him back at the hour fixed, delivering 
nim over to an officer, or one of the turn- 
keys, as may have been ordered. 
| © Whenever there is an order from the 
* king, to ſet any priſoners at liberty, the 
* ſentinels and officer of the guard, muſt 
not allow them to go out of the 
* caſtle, without an order from one of the 
«* officers of the ſtaff, delivered in perſon. 
The fame rule muſt be obſerved with 


4 « reſpect 
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e reſpec to the priſoners who may have 


&« leave to walk in the garden.” 


7 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Monſieur de St. 


Florentin, Minifter of Paris, to the Count 


de Jumilbac, Governor of the Baile, da- 


ted the 23d Sept. 1764. 


I ſend you herewith ſome farther re- 


cc 


«c 


cc 


cc 


gulations from his majel'y if for his ſervice | 
at the Baſtile. 

The king direQts that you receive ſuch 
perſons as may at any time be ſent with 
a letter from the lieutenant general of the 
police, as circumſtances may ſometimes 
render this neceſſary, In this cale, you 
will afterwards receive an order i in form. 
You will likewiſe be pleaſed to obſerve 
the ſame with reſpe& to ſuch viſits to 
priſoners, as the lieutenant general of 
the police may think proper to give them 
permiſſion to receive. 3 


„Lam, Ce. Ge.“ 


1 | Regulations 
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** 1. . * 


Regulation: to be rock 


„The governor. of dhe Baſtile, ot he 
* who may command there for the time, 
is only to obey ſuch orders as come from 
* his majeſty, or one of his ſecretaries of 
„ 

= The rules eſtabliſhed for the e 
« as well as interior ſervice of the caſtle, 
« can in no reſpect be altered but by the 
order of the governor; and in caſe, of 
his abſence, nothing is to be changed but 
by the expreſs order of the miniſter who. 
4 has the department of Paris. 

« The governor is pot to.lie abroad, ſl 
* by permiſſion of the above miniſter. The 
* lieutenant du roi, the major, and other 
* officers, muſt conſtantly. paſs the night 
within the caſtle; and if it ſhould at any 
time be thought neceſſary, on accqunt 
Hof ſickneſs, that the lieutenant du roi or 
© major ſhould be conveyed to any other 
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place, the e muſt firſt apprize ws 


« miniſter, 

* No officer belonging to the caſtle is 
* ever to go out of Paris without 21 
miſſion of the governor. 

« It is his majeſty's will that all the of- 
&© ficers of the ſtaff make one round at 
ce leaft, daily; that all thoſe officers as above 
“ mentioned ſleep in the caftle; and that, 
in tlie day time, two bevy remain 
© in it. N 0 

„ The king, having himſelf Wosctved the 
« oath of fidelity from the governor, au- 
„ thoriſes him to adminiſter it to the other 
“ officers. | 

“It is his majeſty's will, that in caſe of 
the abſence of the governor by leave or 
e otherwiſe, the officer, who may com- 
mand in the mean time in his ſtead, ſhall 
% not allow any one from abroad to ſee or 
& ſpeak to any of the priſoners, unleſs up- 
4 on production of an order from his ma- 
« * and that then the priſoner ſhall 

4 receive 


ER. Ws Ae. Ks AN. 
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receive the viſit, in the council- room, in 
< the preſence of two ofſicerses. 

„The officers of the ſtaff muſt take their 
turn in viſiting the priſoners. every day 
in their rooms, except ſuch priſoners as 
the governor may forbid them to go to. 
© They muſt render an arcount of their 
“ viſits to the governor, or to him who 
* may command in his abſence. | 
His majeſty orders the governor of his 
“ caſtle of the Baſtile to cauſe the above 
regulations to be obſerved; and com- 
« mands all officers and other perſons be- 
« longing to it ſtrictly to conform to them 
« according to their reſpective duties and 
© occupations. 
Done at Verſailles, the 20th Sept. 1764. 
Signed LOUIS. 


And lower down * PHELYPEAUX.” 
It appears that regiſters were kept of the 


priſoners. The firſt contained their names, 
D 2 the 
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the day of their arrival, the time of their 
diſcharge or death, the tower where they 
were . a and remarks and — 
upon them. we -o 

Another book contained likewiſe their 
names, quality, day of arrival, and an in- 
ventory of the effects found * on them. 

A third, called the diſcharge-book, con- 
tained the priſoner's receipt for his effects, 
which were always delivered to him when 
he was ſet at liberty. In this book he like- 


wiſe ſigned a declaration, to which he took 


TY * 


Ks. The following tranſlation of the account of things 
found on Monſieur de la Bourdonnais, who had com- 
manded the French ſquadron in India, may ſerve to 


- ſhew the form of this regiſter, 


„ This day, the ad of March 1748, arrived at the 
« Baſtile, by order of the king, the Sieur Francis 
« Mahe de la Bourdonnais, chef d'eſcadre, on whom 
« there was found 16 pieces of gold of 24 livres each; 
cc 10 pieces of gold of different forcign countries, 
« Spain, England, and the Eaſt-Indies. Theſe wy 
ce have been detained by us. 


Signed . Mans An Beese 
| his 
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his oath, that he would never reveal any 
thing he had heard or ſcen in the Baſtile; 
but, as many perſons have publiſhed what 


they learnt there, we muſt ſuppoſe that, as 


the oath was compulſatory, they thought 
themſelves diſpenſed from obſerving it. 

All that has as yet come to light of theſe 
books, as well as other papers belonging to 
the Baſtile, is only by detached parts. The 
books that have appeared refer to others 
that are yet wanting. The papers belong- 
ing to the priſoners were generally ſent to 


the police- office; and without theſe, with- 
out the books mentioned as wanting, and 
the examinations of the priſoners, the ac- 


count given of them muſt unavoidably be 


imperfect; nor ſhould I have attempted it, 
but to ſatisfy the curioſity of ſome of my 


friends, who, I hope, will therefore re- 


* Qujler ef eee 


were found at the Baſtile ; likewiſe papers that had on 


D 3 different 
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havediffered, according to their importance 
with the public, or other circumſtances at- 
tending them; ſome were arreſted in their 
houſes; ſome ſecretly on the roads or in 
the ſtreets at night; and ſome were even 
ſeized and brought away from foreign * 


| 2 * _ 2 8 n 
8 * * 9 * r _— 


different occaſions been ſent thither as to a place of 
ſafety. The author of. the Raftile devoilee tells us that 
he found ſome important family papers, which he de- 
livered to the perſons whom they concerned. That 
he likewiſe found there, and has in his poſſeſſion, ſome 
treaties with foreign courts ;_ plans of attack and en- 
campmepts z and works in manuſcript and in print on 
a variety of ſubjects. | 
© * Beſides the publiſher of the Leyden Gazette, whom 
I have mentioned,. I could give ſeveral other inſtances. 
We find on the Regiſters of the Baſtile for 1752, Mon. 
Bertin de Frateaux, who arrived on the 25th of April of 
that year, and died there the 3d March 1979. He 
was ſeized at Marybone, carried to Graveſend, put on 
board a veſſel there, landed at Calais, and was from 
' thence conveyed to the Baſtile. His misfortunes ſeem 
to have been owing to an- unnatural father; who, being 
on terms of intimacy with the miniſter, obtained a 
lettre de cachet to arreſt and confine his ſon. + 


Sec 
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eduntries. The mode of treating all pri- 
ſoners, after they arrived at the Baſtile, 
ſeems to have been nearly the ſame, ex- 
cept that ſome had a greater degree of li- 
berty than others, more conveniences, and 
a better table. But if the offence Was im- 
portant, or, which was the ſame thing, if 
it was thought ſo hy the miniſter, the pri- 
ſoner, however high in rank, was totally 
denied any communication with the reſt of 
mankind, except with thoſe who belonged 
to the ome and were ——_— 

80 — was * ſeereſy oblerved i in the 
priſons of ſtate, that perſons have been pri- 
vately arreſted, and confined in them for 
years, without its being known to their 
friends or families what had become of 
them, till they were able, on being, diſ- 
charged, to tell their ſtory; and even then, 


* 


See « Hiſtoire de Mr. Bertin, Marquis de Frateaux, 
# par Mr. le Comte 'H——;” dedicated to the late 
Princeſs of Orange. 

D 4 the 
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the fear of being again deprived of their 
liberty induced them to be ne eir- 
eumſpect in what they alu. 
As ſoon as a priſoner arrived at the Baſ- 
tile, he was conducted to the couneil- 
chamber, where he was examined by the 
major in preſence of the lientenant diu rot. 
The uſual queſtions reſpected his birth, 
country, occupations, and matters of a 
public nature. Every thing was taken from 
him that could be employed to eommit any 
violence on himſelf or others, ot facilitate 
his eſcape. Theſe were put into a box, 
with a label on the outſide of it, mentioning 
the tower and number of the chamber where 
he was to be confined. Having ſigned the 
inventory of the things that were taken 
from him, and a copy of his examinatien, 
he was then ſent to his room. He was 
next examined by one of the King's com- 
miſſaries, and ſometimes in the prefence of 


* The boxes containing the effects of the priſvners 
were ranged in a room near the council chamber. 
ate the 
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the lieutenant of the police. The exami- 
and it appears by che teſtimony 
of many, that — were made with 
much art, or rather with that ſort of cun- 
ning which is nurſed under deſpotiſm; and 
there ſucceſsfully employed either to con- 
ceal or to difcover-guilt, 

The priſoners were not arab: to be 
ſhaved, until after the ſecond examination; 
or until all had been obtained from them 
that was required. There are inſtances of 
ſome remaining ſeveral months with- 
out obtaining this indulgence ; which, 
and the hearing maſs, and the uſe of 
books, were conſtantly denied them until 
leave came in * writing, from the miniſter 

| of 


96 »—— * _ 
- 


 * The following „ from letters of 


Monſieur de Sartine. 
& Te conſens, Monſieur, i ce que le Sieur Guil- 


„ Jaume, priſonnier, ſoit raſe, et entende la meſſe, les 


« dimanches 
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of Paris, through the lieutenant. of the po- 
lice. They were ſhaved by the barber: of 
the Baſtile, who likewiſe pared their nails; 
the turnkey or a ſoldier conſtantly attend- 
ing; leſt they ſhould attempt to ſeize the 
inſtrument by violence. It was not until 
the officers had full experience of a'priſoner's 
calmneſs and reſignation that he was per- 
mitted to have a knife to cut his eidtuals ng? 

or even tongs for his fire: nor could any 
of the regulations on this head be deviated 
from, but by expreſs permiſſion. Yet not- 
withſtanding thoſe extreme precautions, 


„ —— 


« dimanches et fetes. Vous pouvez auſſi lui donner 
« des livres pour Pamuſer.” 


 & Te vous prie de donner à Monſieur le Marquis 
5 de Beapvau toutes les hardes dont il peut avoir 
« beſoin pour le moment; de le faire raſer, enten- 
* dre la meſſe, et lui donner des liyreg pour s' amuſer. 
&« Jeconſens auſh à ee que le Sieur Dufretel ait toutes 
& cesdouceurs, et que vous lui donniez de quoi mꝭecrire, 
6 ainſi qu'a Monſieur Chardon.” 


* The meat was cut by the turnkeys who . 
the victuals. 


chere 
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there are ſeveral inſtances of priſoners. who 
deſtroyed themſelves. One threw him- 
ſelf from the top of one of the towers, on 
which account the walks there were for 
ſome time forbidden, and never 
but to perſons in whom the governor 
thought he could confide. We find a re- 
markable circumſtance mentioned in a let- 
ter to Monſieur de Sartine, from Monſieur 
Chevalier, Major of the Baſtile, dated the 
19th of November 1767, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract. 

The priſoner Drohart in going n. 
« the court * flew back to his room. The 
* turnkey followed him. He ſtood at the 
« door to defend the entry; the turnkey 
* tried to force it, not perceiving that he had 
“ a knife in his hand, till he received a 
* wound in his belly, of which it is 
1 thought he will probably die before the 


* It appears that the priſoner was delivered to the 
cuſtody of an inſpector of the police to be conveyed 
to ſome other priſon. 


© morne 


lad 
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“ morning, and he has accordingly. re- 
© ceived the ſacraments. The priſoner 
„ immediately gave himſelf a wound alſo, 
„ and expired about ten minutes after.” 
Monſieur de Sartine writes in reply: 


To Monſieur Chevalier, Major of che 
Baſtile. 
“ have learnt with very great con- 


* cern, the melancholy and unlucky 
« accident that happened this morning at 
the caſtle. If the precaution of not leav- 
„ ing a knife or any other inſtrument with 
„ the priſoners, had been exactly obſerved, 
&* and their rooms and perſons regularly 
“ ſearched, this misfortune would have 
„ been prevented. I hope, Sir, that you 
& will redouble your zeal and attention, for 
* the good of the ſervice, and ſecurity of 
* the priſoners. 


«I am, &c. &c. 
Signed „ D SARTINE.” 
| Viſits 
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Viſits to priſoners, if from perſons 
abroad, was an indulgence ſeldom granted, 
and extended only to thoſe who enjoyed 
ſome particular protection, and were con- 
fined for ſlight offences. The following 
letter from Monſieur de Sartine to Mr. 
de Gayonnet at Vincennes, will enable tlie 
reader to judge. 


« The Sieur Dardot and his wife, who 
have the care of the family affairs of 
* the Baron de Verac detained by order 
« of his majeſty at the priſon of Vincen- 
* nes, having aſked my permiſſion to ſee 
* him, to carry him ſome clothes, ſome 
* paftils of Althea, and to give him an ac- 
“ count of his domeſtic affairs, you will 
ce be pleaſed to permit them to ſpeak to 
„ him, and to deliver him the things I 
have mentioned. Theſe perſons, how- 
„ ever, muſt be ſearched, and the paſtils 
* analyſed according to cuſtom :—In every 

Gy | e thing 
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thing the uſual PR are to be 


<< obſerved. *; 4343-646 
© TI am, &c. Kc. 8 
Signed © Dx Sarriun. 

30. 5 H 5 


Beſides the precautions mentioned in 
this letter, ſome officer belonging to the 
Baſtile was always preſent during the viſits; 
nor were theſe rules ever deviated from 
unleſs by expreſs command. 


Perhaps I cannot give the reader a 
better idea of the manner in which the 
general claſs of priſoners was treated, than 
by communicating to him what was re- 
lated to me by a perſon of ſcrupulous 
veracity, who was confined in the Baſtile 
above eight months. | 70 

About five in the morning on the 
ad of April 1771, I was awaked by a 
violent knocking at my chamber-door, 
ce and was commanded, in the name of 
the king, to open it. I did fo, and an 

« exempt 
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© exempt of the police, three men who 
appeared to be under his orders, and 
«* commiſſary, entered the room. They 
« defired me to dreſs myſelf, and began 
to ſearch the apartment. They ordered 
me to open my drawers, and having 
* examined my papers, they took ' ſuch 
© as they choſe, and put them into a box, 
“ which, as I underſtood afterwards, was 
carried to the police-ofice. The com- 
« miſlary aſked me my name, my age, 
the place where I was born, how long 
« I had been at Paris, and the manner I 
« ſpent my time. The examination was 
« written down by him; a liſt was made 
* of every thing found in the room, 
which, together with the examination, 
« I was deſired to read and ſign. The 
« exempt then told me to take all my 
body linen and ſuch clothes as I choſe, 
and to come along with them. At the 
«* word all I ſtartled; I gueſſed where 
they were about to take me, and it 

* ſeemed 
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« ſeemed to announce to me a long traiſl 
4 of miſery. Having ſhut and ſealed the 
“ drawers, they deſired me to follow 
them; and in going out, they locked 
« the chamber door and took the key. 
« On coming to the ſtreet, I found a 
* coach, into which I was deſired to go, 
« and the others followed me. After 
« fitting for ſome time, the .commiſſary 
told me they were carrying me to the 
« Baſtile, and ſoon afterwards I ſaw the 
© towers. They did not go the ſhorteſt 
“ and direct road; which I ſuppoſe was 
© to conceal our deſtination from thoſe 
« who might have obſerved us. The 
coach ſtopped at the gate in the ſtreet * 
« Saint Anthony. I ſaw the coachman 
© make ſigns to the ſentinel,” and ſoon 
after the gate was opened: the guard 
« was under arms, and I heard the gate 
« {ſhut again. On coming to the firſt 


* * — _—— 2 
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* See Plan I. 
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„ drawbridge , it was let down, the 
guard there being likewiſe under arms. 
The coach went on and entered the 
©. caſtle, where I ſaw another guard under 
« arms. It ſtopped at a flight of ſteps at 
* the bottom of the court f, where being 
« deſired to go out, I was conducted to 
« room that I heard named the council- 
% chamber. I found three perſons ſitting 
„there at a table, who, as I was told, 
„ were the lieutenant du roi, the major, 
% and his deputy. The major aſked me 
* nearly the ſame queſtions which the 
* commiſlary had done, and obſerved 
“ the ſame formalities in directing me to 
read and ſigu the examination. I was 
then deſired to empty my pockets, and 
“lay what I had in them on the table. 
« My handkerchief and ſnuff-box being 
“ returned to me, my money, watch, and 


—_— — a — | Wy" 1 2 « a 


11 „See Plan 6, I See Plan R. 
E « jndeed 
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« indeed every thing elſe, were put into 
te a box that was ſealed in my preſence; 
% and an inventory having been made of 
them, it was likewiſe read and ſigned 
„by me. The major then called for the 
* turnkey whoſe turn of duty it was, and 
having aſked what room was empty, 
© he ſaid, the Calotte de la Bertaudiere *. 
He was ordered to convey me to it, and 
“ to carry thither my linen and clothes. 
The turnkey having done ſo, left me 
« and locked the doors. The weather 
« was ſtill extremely cold, and I was 
glad to ſee him return ſoon | after- 
« wards with fire-wood, a tinder-box, and 
© a candle, He made my fire, but told me, 
< on leaving the tinder box, that I might 
*n Fugare ds | it puts when ſo ie 1. 
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4 The higheſt room of that tower, 
+ Priſoners who were not Allowed to have a for 
vant of their own, ſometimes were indulged with an 
invalid ſoldier to attend them; but thoſe who had 
neither, made their bed, lighted their fire, and ſwept 
their room, themſelves. 
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From the time the exempt of the police 
© came into my room, I had not ceaſed 
© to form conjectures about the cauſe of 
„ my impriſonment. 1 knew of none, 
«' unleſs it were ſome verſes and ſketches, 
relative to the affairs of the times. 
* Though they were indiſereet, they 
« were of little importance. The only 
&« writing that might have ſeribuſſy given 
“ offence to the government, I had never 
© ſhevyn, but to one perſon in whom I 
thought I could confide: I found after- 
«© wards he had betrayed me. 

When I heard the double doors ſhut 
upon me a ſecond time, caſting my eyes 
„round my habitation, :I fancied I now 
« ſaw the extent of all that was left to 

4 me in this world for the reſt of my days. 

5 Beſides the malignity of enemies, and 

the anger of à miniſter, I felt that Iran 

« che riſk of being forgotten; the fate of 
many who have no one of -influence to 

+" protect 
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protect them, or who have not par- 
« ticularly attracted the notice of the 
* public. Naturally fond of fociety, I 
© confeſs I looked forward to the abyſs of 
“ lonely wretchedneſs, that I thought 
% awaited: me, with a degree of horror 
that cannot eaſily be deſeribed- It was 
« different from any thing 1 had felt be- 
tt fore. I even regretted now, what I 
&* had formerly conſidered as the greateſt 
e bleſſing, a healthy conſtitution that had 
© never been affected by diſeaſe. I re- 
4 collect with humble gratitude the firſt 
« gleam of comfort that ſhot acroſs this 
« gloom. It was the idea, that neither 
maſſive walls, nor tremendous bolts, nor 
all the vigilance of ſuſpicious keepers, 
could conceal me from the ſight of God. 
This thought I fondly cheriſhed, and 
« it gave me infinite conſolation in the 
4 courſe of my impriſonment, and prin- 
66 cn contributed to enable me to 

| 3 NN 
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© ſupport it with a degree of fortitude 
9 — expe that I have ſince won- 
4 dered at.—I ene felt — 
alone. | 14:65) 6 
At eleven, my MR inter- 
8 * by the turnkey, who entered with 
«* my dinner. Having ſpread the table 
« with a clean napkin, he placed the diſhes 
« on it, cut the meat, and retired, taking 
« away the knife. The diſhes, plates, fork, 
« ſpoon, and goblet, were of pewter. The 
dinner conſiſted of ſoup and bouillie®, a 
piece of roaſted meat, a bottle of good 
table wine, and a pound loaf of the beſt 
« kind of houſehold bread. In the even- 
fing at ſeven he brought my ſupper, which 
© conſiſted of a roaſt diſh and a ragout. 
The fame ceremony was obſerved in 
cutting the meat, to render the knife un- 
« neceſſary to me. He took away the 


* The beef with which the ſoup is made. | 
E 3 « diſhes 


} 
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« diſhes he had brought for dinner, and 
returned at eight the next morning to 
take away the ſupper things. Fridays 
and Saturdays being faſt or maigre days, 
the dinnenconſiſted of ſoup, a diſh of fiſh, 
„ and two diſhes of vegetables; the ſup- 
pers, of two diſhes of garden-ſtuff, and 

an omlet, or ſomething made with eggs 
and milk. The dinners. and ſuppers of 
each day of che week were different, but 
10 every week was the ſame: ſo that the 
ordinary claſs of priſoners ſaw in the 
&« courſe of the firſt week their bill of fare 
« for fifty years, if they Raid ſo long, 

* I had remained in my room about 
three weeks, when I was one morning 
„ carried down to the council- chamber, 
% where J found the commiſſary. He be- 
gan by aſking. moſt of the queſtions that 
had been put to. me before. He then 


e aſked if I had any knowledge of ſome 
* works he named, meaning thoſe that 
had been written by me; — if I was ac- 

« quainted 
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6 quainted with the author of them; — 
« whether there were any perſons concern- 
© ed with him ;—and if I knew. whether 
they had been printed?—L- told him, 
4 © That, as I did not mean to conceal any 
thing, I ſhould avoid giving him need- 
“ leſs trouble; that I myſelf was the 
4 autlior of the works he had mentioned, 
and gueſſed I was there on that account; 
&% —that they never had been printed ;— 
e that the work, which I conceived was 
the cauſe of my confinement, had never 
* been ſhewn to any but one perſon, whom 
I thought my friend; and having no ac- 
© complices, the offence, if there was any, 
4 reſted ſolely with myſelf.” He ſaid my 
* examination was one of the ſhorteſt he 
* had ever been employed at, for it ended 
& here,—el was carried back to my room, 
and the next day was ſhaved for the firſt 
time ſince my confinement. 
« A few days afterwards I wrote to the 
«* lieutenant of the police, requeſting to be 
E 4 «* indulged 


* 0 
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* indulged with the uſe of books, pen, 
ink, and paper, which was granted; 
but I was not allowed to go down to 
the library to chooſe the books. Several 
volumes were brought to me by the 
&. turnkey, who, when I deſired it, carried 
&. them back and brought others. 
After my laſt examination I was taken 
c down almoſt daily, and allowed to walk 
c about an hour in the court within view 
“of the ſentinel: but my walks were fre- 
« quently interrupted ; for, if any one ap- 
i peared, the ſentinel called out Ay cabi- 
© net” and I was then obliged to conceal 

9 W in 
„ the wall near the chapel. | 
The ſheets of my bed were changed 

+ once: a fortnight, I was allowed four 
4 towels a week, and my linen was taken 
« to be waſhed every Saturday. I had a 
4 tallow candle daily, and in the cold ſea- 
&« ſon a certain number of pieces of fire- 
+ wood. I was told that the allowance of 
* fire 
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fire to the priſoners began the iſt of No- 
„ vember and ceaſed on the 1ſt of April, 
and that my having a fire in April was a 


4. months, 1 es tinformedthatuaciconder 


had come to diſcharge me. I was de- 
4 fired to go down to the council chamber: 
every thing had brought with me was 
returned, together with the key of my 
apartment, which I found exactly in 
* the ſtate I left it on the morning of the 
* 2d April 1771. | 
During my confinement I wrote many 
© letters to ſeveral of my friends, which 
« were always received with civility, but 
not one of them had been delivered.” 


Among the many diſtreſſing wants to 
which perſons confined in priſons of ſtate 
were expoſed, the moſt important, perhaps, 
one in whom they could place confidence, 
from whom they could aſk advice, or re- 

ö ceive 


| 
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ceive the conſolation that is to be: found in 
friendſhip. Ever obliged to be on their 
guard in all they ſaid; uncertain of their 
own deſtiny, and of the fate of the wife, 
the child, or the miſtreſs, they had left be- 
hind them; ignorant of what paſſed be- 
yond the walls of their chamber, their 
thoughts, ſhut up in their own boſoms, con- 
ſtantly ruminated upon their unhappy fate, 
to which they ſaw no end. The day, the 
year, revolved in one continued ſcene of ſi- 
tent wretchedneſs; and the mind never be- 
ing diverted from the object of its grief, 
not even by ſome freſh misfortune, it can- 
not ſeem ſurpriſing that many perſons, who 
had never before ſhewn ſymptoms of inſa- | 
nity, loſt, with their liberty, their reaſon. 
It appears that the profits of the gover- 
nor were in proportion to the number of his 
priſoners ; the commiſſary was paid a cer- 
tain ſum for each examination; hence it 
became the advantage of the one to detain, 


and as the other to torment them: the 
ſenti- 
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ſentiments of humanity: were thereby con- 
ſtantly oppoſed by ſelf · intereſt, which 
could aſſume the maſk of zeal and duty. 

It is ſaid, that they ſometimes confined a 
ſpy of the police in the fame room with a 
priſoner, who, under the appearance of a 
fellow-ſufferer, tried to diſcover his-ſecrets ; 
and when they had obtained what they 
withed to know, or found the attempt in- 
effetual, he was withdrawn, under the pre- 
tence of removing him to another — 
ment. 

Some priſoners had permiſſion, at ſtated 
times, to walk on the top of the caſtle, and 
in the garden X; but this indulgence was 
but feldom granted. = , 

The idea that was entertained, tha pri- 
ſoners were ſometimes privately put to 
death, ſeems to be entirely a popular preju- 
dice. A ſkeleton that was brought ont 
when the place was taken, confirmed the 
notion, and gave birth to a variety of idle 
ſtories, A moment's reflection was ſuffici- 
| ent 


| 
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ent to convince any one, that if ſo deteſta - 
ble a crime had been committed, the body 
would have been interred; and it aſter- 
wards appeared that the ſkeleton had been 
brought-thither by the ſurgeon, for his ſtu- 
dies in anatomy. The perſon who: gave 
me the account of his confinement, which 
I have already communicated, informed me 
that while he was in the Baſtile he found 
written on the inner margin of a volume 
of the Hiſtoire Eccleſiaſtique, the * 


memorandum. 
* Joſeph Renoux dit des Citernes, de 
« Marſeille, a été ſaiſi le 30 Aout 1766, a 
« Nanci, et conduit à la Baſtile : il ecrivit 
© ceci le 27 Fevrier 1767.” 
After he was ſet at liberty, be ee 
** des Citernes was, and into the cauſe 
of his confinement. Beſides other offences, 
be found he had written an apology of the 
conduct of Damiens the aſſaſſin. For this 
crime alone, the laws would probably have 
condemned him, yet ſix months had elapſed, 
and 
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and he not only was alive, but indulged 
with the uſe of books. He was afterwards 
informed by a Monſieur Diodet, who had 
been confined twelve years in the Baſtile, 
that he was lodged there three years in the 
ſame room with Citernes: another proof 
that he neither was put to death, nor even 
treated with much ſeverity. Perhaps a mi- 
niſter might think ſuch an offence a ſub- 

je& unfit to be agitated before the public, 
and that it was more prudent, in a country 
where arbitrary means could be employed, 
to confine the author and ſuppreſs his work, 
than bring them into a court of juſtice. 
Yet if the practice had exiſted of putting 
priſoners ſecretly to death, this man, in all 
probability, would not have eſeaped it *, 


Dr 


1 


— 


* Since writing the above, it was announced in the 
news- papers, that in demoliſhing the foundations of the 
Baſtile, three ſkeletons. had been found. It was done 
in a manner which ſeemed intended to inſinuate that 
they were the remains of perſons who had been pri- 

| vately 
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Priſoners who had not the means or the 
permiſſion to have a ſervant of their own, 
when ill, were attended by an invalid ſol- 
dier, vrho, if the caſe required it, lay in the 
ſame room with them. Sometimes they 
were taken care of by a nurſe. If the ſick 
perſon was declared to be in danger, he was 
allowed to confeſs to the chaplain, and to 
receive the ſacraments. | {i Theſe; were 
n the evening, after it grew dark, 
—— — — 


* put to death. But on Monday, May 3d, two ad- 
vertiſements appeared, one from the lieutenant de 
Miaive, and donmittce who have the Atfecrion of the 
public worłka, the other from ſome members of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, to ſay, that they had 
fully inquired into the ſubject; that the ſkeletons 
were found 25 feet under the ſurface of the earth, in 
the — ſome old works that had formerly, ſtood 
where the outwork X was; that they muſt con- 
ſequently have been buried there before that work was 
conſtructed, and from this circumſtance, and. their 
appearance, might have lain there ſome centuries, I 
only mention this circumſtance to ſhew, that had any 
probable proof exiſted, it would certainly have been 
produced; and I ſee no reaſon to alter the opinion, that 
no one has either been privately put to death, or to the 
torture, fince the acceſſion of Louis XIV. 


frnck 
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from the pariſh church of St. Paul. The 
proceſſion was admitted to the court, where 
the governor's houſe ſtood, the guard being 
under arms. Thoſe who bore the lights 
remained there. The prieſt who was to 
adminiſter the ſacraments, and his aſſiſtant, 
were conducted into the fick perſon's room, 
and when the ceremony was ended, were 

ſent back in the ſame manner. 
If a priſoner: died, the governor imme- 
mediately appriſed the miniſter of Paris, 
and the lieutenant general of the police. 
king's commiſſary of the Baſtile came 
and in the preſence of the major; the 
phyſician, and ſurgeon, made out what is 
called a proces verbal, or deelaration; that 
being called to the Baſtile on ſuch a'day 
and hour, he ſaw a perſon named ſo and 
ſo, lying dead; that he was informed by 
ſuch perſons, naming the phyſician, ſur- 
geon, &c. that he died of ſuch a diſeaſe; 
that he found in the room ſuch and ſuch 
articles, and ſo on. This being done, or- 
. ders 


ö 
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ders were given to bury the body." The 
interment was always in the evening, at the 
burying ground of St. Paul's, and at leaſt 
two perſons belonging to the Baſtile ac- 
giſterz but the name af the deceaſed in- 
ſerted there, Was nn fictitious 


one. en 1814 ITE ee +, 
— — was 


by May of temporary puniſhment: and 
ſometimes at the requeſt of their families, 
to prevent them from doing ſome improper 
action. Priſoners of that kind had many 
indulgences that were denied to - othan's 
and were ſet at liberty as ſoon as it was 
thought it could be done with ſafety. 
There are many inſtances of this kind. 
The late Maréchal de Richelieu, who was 
chrice conſined in the Baſtile,/was ſent there 
in 1716 on account of -a duel, and we 
find that the prince de Conti, and ſeveral 
of his friends, came to viſit 10. 
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If a priſoner was to be tried by 2 court 
of juſtice, the governor was apprized by a 
letter from the miniſter, and directed ta ſend 
him to the place where he was to be tried, 
as often as the court required it. An of- 
ficer properly authoriſed eame to demand 
him; he was then ſent under a guard, that 
waited to bring him back. The major and 
another officer went in a coach with him, 
nor was he permitted to ſpeak to any one, 
but when before the court. There are inſtan- 
ces, however, that priſoners of this deſerip- 
tion have been allowed to ſee their counſel; 
but always in the preſence of the king's 
commiſſary and other officers, 
Perhaps it was the abuſe of the lettres dt 
cacbet, rather than their inſtitution, that me- 
ited the execration in which they were 
beld; for however extraordinary it may 
ſeem, they were not unfrequently uſed to 
ſerve the purpoſes of humanity. There 
are many inſtances of perſons, who, on ac- 
count of private diſputes, or affairs of ſtate, 
F would 
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until the danger was paſt, or the matter ac 
commodated or forgotten. It may un- 
doubtedly be objected, that keeping a per» 
ſon from juſtice is itſelf a crime againſt the 
public; but in forming a judgment upon 
this ſubject we ought to take into conſiders 
ation the prejudices: entertained in the 
country where this authority was em- 
ployed. It ſhould be remembered, that, by 
an old and barbarous practice, the diſgrace 
attending a capital puniſhment, inflicted by 
the laws, was refſected upon all the family 
of the criminal; and that in many inſtances 
it- required a public act of the ſupreme 
power to wipe off the ſtain, and again en- 
able them to ſerve their country. In as far, 

therefore, as the leſtrrs de carhet eounteracted 
he effects of theſe- prejudices, they were 
uſeful; but though they were ſigned by the 
king, from the idea that it was proper to have 
heat * for caſes of emergency, mi- 
BEGY - niſters 
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niſters, and; governors; of provinces, Ge. 
were generally furniſhed with them in 
blank, to be filled up at their diſoretions; 
and the friends and favourites of thoſe mi- 
uiſters ſometimes obtained them from them, 
as is proved by the caſe of Monſieur de 
Frattaux *, and by many other inſtances- 
If we compare the number of: Perſoua 
that were confined in the priſons of ſtate, 
with the population of the kingdom, it cer- 
tainly bears no proportion to the hor- 
ror thoſe - priſons inſpired. The author of 
the Baſtile deuoille, who; from the juſt ind 
dignation he expreſſes againſt them, ean- 
not be ſuppoſed to have purpoſely dimi= 
niſhed the number of the priſoners, after 
examining the regiſters of entries for 46 
years, reckons the priſoners received during . 
that period, at the Baſtile, to be about 17 
thouſand. It may be obſerved, that in that 
poche is ber the ee, 
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account of religion in the reign of Lewly 
XIV, after the revocation of "the eli&t of 
Nantes *; and againſt the Janſeniſts while 
the cardinal de Fleury was miniſter. 
When the Baſti le was taken, only ſeven 
priſoners were found in it. The people; 
whio anxiouſly look after the wonderful, 
though in ſcenes” of miſery, ſeemed ſur- 
priſed, and even diſappointed, to filid ſo 
few : but in that moment of efferveſtence 
they forgot, that humanfty and the love of 
juſtice, have conſtantly characteriſed the 
inclinations of their preſent ſovereign. 

When we impartiany conſider the ſtate of 
France, and the interior tratiſactions of that 
country, for many years paſt, we are obliged 
to confeſs, that it was ruled by the mildeſt 
deſpotic government of which 1 believe any 
: example 3 is to be found. The ſoft manners 
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This edtet, made in favour of tht" proteſtants, 
by Henry IV in 1598, Bebe pw Lewis XIV on 
the 22d October 1685. "<0 | 

of 


. 
* - 
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of à poliſhed court had gradually ſpread 
their influence among all ranks of ſocięty, 
and even deſcended to the mo }.gfgrior 


in | the reign , of Lewis uy, preſerved 


. ry 


public order , and perhaps in no Nn 


in Europe was the individyal better Pere 
againſt, tumult and violence, than in- the 
city gf Paris. 

But having, ſaid. this, we muſt pal 
that though arbitrary power was, compa- 
ratively with the popylatign of the country, 
but ſeldom. employed. to deprive perſons & 
their liberty, every, one felt that it might 
be extended to himſelf ; the mind was 
nurſed in a ſtate of ahject fear; men were 
denied that ineſtimable privilege, the free 
communication of their thoughts and ſen- 
timents; and diflimulatiop became necef= 
 fary to their lafety.. "The towers of the 
badi and other ae of f ſtate ſeemed to 
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- ſtand aloft over the kingdom for the par- 
poſe of ſcaring its inhabitante. 
I ſhall now proceed to give an account of 
priſoners who have been confined at the 
Baſtile, and ſhall begin with the earlieſt re- 
'giſters that were found there, many of 
which were depoſited at the Lyceum. 1 
"ſhalt put down the number of perſons that 
were ſent thither in the courſe of esch year, 
-and the names of the miniſters by whoſe or- 
ders they were "confined ; but notice only 
ſuch, the cauſes of whoſe imprifonment may 
nave reference to the temper of the times, 
In 1663, fifty-four priſoners. —Miniſ- 
ters—-Le Tellier and the Mar&chal d'Ftrees. 
Their offences conſiſted chiefly in obnoxi- 
ous writings, and matters relating t to F the | 
 Surintendant Monſſeur de Faqs. 


191 | 11 


Tue Sieur de la x My —— of 
the ef 151 Ic is imagined this priſoner 


vier 6 


2 
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— m he was * con- 


fined. By) +1 Ain 
Rte eee ee 


eee eee that he ene 


writing news- papers 97 


5 3 Bonejnet, Girinepngciif the | 


es Nast. % A Ny; 


I. pine, a prieſt; diſcharged on condition 
that he nh in wy e * 


Egypt. Ae. 7 1 
Madame la Roche T wipe; lac 


Margaret Carita—* Suſpected of being 


concerned in a treaſonable ue 1 
„ the king of Denpark. n 21 
Edmund Coquier, . ede 
of Monſieur de Fouquet“ A printing 
preſs was found in his houſe in the 
Rue de Seve, where à bock in defence 
« of Monſieur de Fouquet was elandeſtinely 
printed, entitled, Anſiver to the Rep of 
* the Chevalier Talon,” 
II 1664, the names of only thirteen per- 
ſons have been diſcoyered; impriſoned by 
74 che 


(| 
| 
| 
[ 
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the ſame miniſters Moſt of them fur Jan- 
ſeniſm. See Appendix, No. 22. 
The Count de Cruſſol. The letter 
direct that he 5 
to ſee or ſpeak to, any one. 
Ihe Count de Sault. [Hb waslondfined 
and diſcharged at the ſame time with 
Monſieur de Cruſſol, and as their con- 
finement was in conſequence of a reſalutian 
of the marcchals of France, it was pro- 
r on account of ſome private quarrel. 
Pierre le Moumier, bookbinder. Fw 
| Natined the x6dh and 3 iſt July—Condemn 
the 13th September by the court of ” 
Chatelet, to be nn lad 
Jon nine Fears, 7112 

Tbe greateſt part of Weder of x66z, 
and. 'whole from thence to the year 
ew foundy: _ wer; 


Th "2 


— of France formed a — 
deed all matters of honour, & c. and had the power 
SE WER * 


public: | 
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publie: but during that period, there 


were many perſons of diſtinction ſent to 
the Baſtile. Among theſe, were Monſieur 
de Bufly Rabutin, on the 17th April 166 5, 
by order of the king, for a work entitled, 
L' Hiſtdire Amourenſe' de, Gauen. He 
was diſcharged the 16th May 1666, and 
exiled to his eſtate in Burgundy. See 
Appendix, No. 3. r en ener 
15 ve the Count, afterwards Duke of 
n, who had been ſent to the Baſtile 
ones co iſ "TE — n — 


3 Al. 1 Lane 

1 971 E 19 big! FR 2 bs. 
4 eee. 
c 


4 Aujourd'huy 17 Ayril 66g; 55 eſt entre au 1 
de la Baſtile, par ordre du Roi, Roger de Rabutin 


« Comte de Buſſy, lequel avoit ſux lui 37 livres en 
« argent blanc; livres en or, et 17 livres 10 { ſols 


« en NMonnoie thtit Bane que Ftiſeß plus, | 
lettres de ſemmes, antierentFnt etrangeres 2 ſa deten- 


« tion; tout cela neantmoins nous eſt reſte entre 


ces W Re Te yen 
hs: ffs 
| "OE * Le Gate de ae 


PP 
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In 1674, the Chevalier de Rohan whe 
was beheaded the 29th of November of 
that year. See Appendix, No. 4. 
In 1680, the Maréchal de Luxembourg, 
who ſurrendered himſelf to the governor by 
order of the king; being involved in an 
information given againſt a woman named 
LV oifin, who pretended to foretel events, 
ſold poiſons, and was burnt on. the 22d 
February 1680. See Appendix, No. J. 
In 1681, fifty- two priſoners.—Miniſ- 
ters Le Tellier and Colbert. 
Stephen de Bray, for blaſphemy, ſacrilege, 
and poiſoning *. He is {aid to have been 
an accomplice of one James Dechaux and 
Jane Chanfrain, but of whom no account 
is given, He was e any. . 
at the G rere. 
Paul Trovato, Andre * =" 
and Victorina Trovato—* eee of 


11 
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1 ee ba dur wetting; Wit u 


period, and ſome years before, had become very fre- 
quand im France, 


© comm 
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« compoling and felling improper d. 
«and poiſons.” Ang e 2619 

A man, Who perſiſted in concealing 
bis real name Convicted of having diſtri- 
buted, under different names, writings 

againſt the eſtabliſhed religion and the 
Rate.” He was 432 galleys 
for life. D ASIAN Bids 

A great part of the 1 ofithis year, 
and the whole of thoſe of the. two follow- 
ing years, are wanting. _ 

In 1684, fifty-one veiſoners—Minifters 
—the ſame as in 1681. 

Don Thomas Criſafi, knight of Malts, 
formerly colonel of the regiment of Criſafi 
at Meſſina; and Don Antonio Criſafi, his 
brother “ Suſpected of intrigues with the 
4 Spaniſh ambaſſador againſt the intereſts 

« of the king, '—It is ſaid in a note, * They 
have ſeveral accomplices.” 

Pierre His, an inhabitant of Paſly, for 
having aſſiſted ſeveral perſons to go clan- 
deftinely to America, 


* | Joſeph 


4 
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Juoſeph Jarin, or Jarina, a foctman of 
che Venetian ambaſſador— “ For having 
<« amongſt a number of other ſervants, 
Hb can binder me from tilling the king ?” 
Michael Botat, likewiſe a footman of the 
Vonetiam ambaſſador—“ For the affair of 
4 his comrade Jarina.“ iter 
The Sieur Marini, envoy From Genoa, 
Beſnoit, called | Arnonville=i® An evil. 
minded woman, owl held” ©4667 
« diſcourſe “ 

Charles Combon, called WY de Lon- 
' gueval—* A maker of horoſcopes, a for- 
„ tune-teller, and eller of eye to = 
cure abortions.” 

The Sieur Dugas, formerly a CNY in 
the royal regiment of infantry.” He was 
Uiſchatged after two years confinement, 
with orders not to approach any Place 
where the king ſhould be, Dgarer than 
twenty leagues, 8: 

fp—x ay einn 
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The Sieur Beranger de la Bethere; major 
in the regiment of Burgundy —* Fora plor 
« apainft the king's petfon.” '- Ii ibtex 

The Count de Morlot, native” of che 
Hague - Suſpected of intrigues with the 
<-Pfince of Orange. Letters were found 
« with forged ſignatures. He took a falſe 
“ name, to ſerve his deteſtable purpoſes 
« ngainſt the king's life; but in all the ex- 
« aminations, he uniformly denies the in- 
tentions imputed to him.” He was re- 
moved to the caſtle at Vincennes. 

The regiſter of the whole of the year 
1685 is wanting. 

In 1686, a hundred and n pri- 
ſoners.—Miniſters Le Tellier and Colbert. 
Moſt of them for matters of 8 and of- 
fenſive writings. - - 


N ns For. n infolearly of 
Father de Hanne, an Iriſh Jacobin prieſt 
—*® A dangerous madman.” 


— 


The 
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and ſervant—** Of the pretended reformed 
religion. — For endeavouring to leave 
4 the kingdom. 4 4 Te 
The Sieur Beringhen, ine 0. 0 the 
parliament—For matters of religion. 
He was ſent to the caſtle at Angouleme:? 
In 1687, thirty-four priſoners. —Miniſ- 
ters—Colbert, Le Tellier, FEE and 
Phelypeaux. 
The Abbe Dubois —“ A wicked and 
4 troubleſome perſon *.“ 
Laurence Lemiere, ſoe- maler, and his 
wife—" For men A about the 
cc - king“ * >. 1 | 
© Francis Brindjong, An of en 
gard; for the ſame offence. | 
In 1688, thirty-one ns eg 
ters Colbert and Le Teller. | 


od. _ * _ 


— 
* * —— 


Quere, Was not tus the Abbe Dubois, that was 
afterwards a cardinal, and miniſter to the N 


of Orleans? 
Father 
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Father Lewis Verdun, a Franeiſcar friar, 
and commiſſary general of the Holy Land. 
In 1669, ſixty- one priſoners.Miniſ- 
ters the ſame as in the preceding! year. 
Chieſy on account of religion. 13 3004 

Paupillard A bad catholic.” . 

The Duke de la Force —“ For — 
« fn -- 4, a0 oe 

In 1690, e * 

The Sieur Cardel—* For i impartant rea- 
e ſons, regarding the ſafety of the king's 
4 perſon.” He died ſuddenly on the 1 3th 
June, 1715. | 

Saint Vigor“ Affecting to be a EY 
but a man of licentious manners.” 

John n a hermit— A aber 
<« perſon.” “ be: 

The Sieur Braconneau, on account of 
religion. He died on the ad March, 1691, 
of a wound he gave himſelf n a knife 
on the 18th February. 

In 1691, thirty äber 
Colbert, Le Tellier, Phelypeaux, and de 


Croiy. 
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The Marquis de Ceſſac - For etapoi- 
« ſonment.” He was diſcharged of all the 
accuſations againſt —— thirteen months 

confinement. 
Ihe Count de la Vauguyon and Mon- | 
ſieur de Courtenay, for a private quarrel, 

Peter John Mere, profeſſing himſelf a 
phyſician—* For ſelling improper drugs.” 
After thirty years confinement at the Baſtile, 
he was ſent to Charenton, probably —_— 
loſt his ſenſes. 

In 1692, thirty-ſix priſoners, —Miniſters 
the ſame as before. 

Jonas de Lamas, a haker For execra- 
tions againſt the king.” After being de- 
tained twenty years at the Baſile, he was 
ſent to Bicetre *. 

Ia 1693, ſeventeen bandes! chirtyilix 
in 1694 and ſeven in 1695. The orders 
for receiving them are ſigned by Phely- 
3 and Le Tellier. The e are 
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+3 3 2 of correction at Paris. 
chiefly 
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"Fifteen were — by the fe mi- 
niſters i in 1695. 


Lſaac Armet de la Motte, a gentleman 
| of e The reaſon | is got men- 


tained ay our years five month, in 
then tranſported- t. to Charenton, Probably 
inſane. | * 

John Faſtings, an Engliſhman ; <p. 
tain in the navy of the king of Denmark— 
* Suſpetted of deſigns againſt the ſtate, 

particularly of a plot for burning his ma- 

« jelty's ſhips in the port of Breſt. 


In 1697, ten priſoners, | 
Joha. de Pardieu,.a e For marry» 


% Brande rg, detained on ſuſpicion.— 
« He pretended — he was ſent to France 
G we 
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6e by a colonel Puirckholtz, in the ſervice 
“ of the Elector of Saxony, to communi · 
© cate a project for diſpatebing the elector, 
«* and getting the crown of Poland for the 
« Prince of Conti. He ſays that Puirck- 
“ holtz was likewiſe able to ale the 
< Prince of Orange by means of a trum- 
peter in his guards.” 
The part of the regiſter in os the ce 
lebrated priſoner with the maſk is ſuppoſed to 
have mentioned, is wanting. He arrived at 
the Baſtile, from the iſland Saint Margue- 
rite, on the 18th of September 1698. It 
would be in vain to hope for any informa- 
tion about him, from the papers that were 
found at the Baſtile, as it appears, by un- 
queſtionable authority, that as much pains 
were taken there, after his death, to deſtroy 
every thing that could poſlibly lead to diſ- 
cover who he was, as had been obſerved, 
during his life, to conceal him from the 


eye of the public. For an inquiry into 
this 
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this ſubject, I refer the reader to the Inf 
pendix, No. 6. sd 

On the zoth of January "OR the — 
de Bonzelli, of Bergam, and his ſon, were 
arreſted and ſent to the Baſtile by order of 
Colbert. The cauſe does not appear. The 
ſon was diſcharged the ad of February 1700, 
and the father found means to make his 
eſcape on the zoth of Auguſt 17. 

The gth October 1699, Bailly, a hatter 
For a deſigu to eſtabliſh a hat manufac- 
«toty in a foreign country.“ Diſcharged 
the 1ëth February 1700. | 

In Auguſt t700, © the Sieur le Bar, aged 
29 u e that he died _ iti 
the year 1714. | 

The part of the regiſter for 1501, that 
has been found, feems very imperfect. The 
names of ten prifoners appear. 


Louiſa Simon, a a widow—* Pretends to 
« tell fortunes, to have ſecrers for inſpiring 
love, and to be able to make marriages : 
7 G2 cY 
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e jt appears that ſhe 1 with an abb? 


* named Mazures.” t 

On the 31ſt Auguſt, Fauſtina Maisla, 
widow of the Count Daniel de Bozzelli; 
Paula Seccaſonarde, wife of the Count 
de Bozzelli; the Abbe Francis 'Bozzelli ; 
Francis Maſſoleny, valet de chambre of 
the Abbe Bozzelli; and Balthazar Lu- 
cotelli, valet de chambre of the Count 
Bozzelli ; were arreſted and ſent to the 
Baſtile on account of the Count  Boz- 
zelli having eſcaped from jit the day be- 
fore*. Reference, with reſpeQ to thoſe 
priſoners, is made to another book which is 
wanting. They were diſcharged by an order 
from Colbert on the 8th December 1701. 

In 1702, eleven.perfons. 

John Galembert, of the Gentle 
« A great traveller ſuſpected of corre- 
« ſponding with the enemies of the ſtate— 
* exiled to Languedoc, his native coun- 
« try, to remain there.” 


— — * ä —— — — 1 MC. ttt. cc 
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y Sec page 83. 
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The Sieur Conſtantin de Renneville— 
removed to Liſle.— See Appendix, No. 7. 

The Sieur La Perche, a feneing- maſter 
“ Accuſed of having ſaid— that the king 
e oppreſſed his ſubjects, and only thought 
“of amuſing himſelf with his old woman *; 
* that he would ſoon be a king of beg- 
0 gars; that his officers were ſtarving 
that he had ruined the kingdom by dri- 
« ving away the Hugonots ; and that /e 
* rot ſe —— de ſon peuple. We know 
not what became of La Perche ; but the 
major, or perſon who wrote the regiſter, 
if not entirely of his opinion, by giving it 
ſo much at length, ſeems at leaſt to have 
been amuſed with it. 

Francis Theodore Fleurand, a capuchin 
friar, and native of Brandenbourg—“ A 
* ſpy in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſ. 
e triaz' a dangerous perſon; calling him- 
« ſelf of the family of Montmorenci; in 
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* correſpondence with the dowager queen 
„ of Spain and ſome of the nobility of that 
kingdom.“ After having been detained 
thirteen years at the Baſtile, he was ſent to 
the fortreſs at Liſle. - 532 
The Prince de Riccia—* One of the 
4 party at Naples that is againſt the French 
* ſucceſſion, Has declared, in the-courſe 
of his examination, that he knew of the 
© conſpiracy that was formed by. ſome 
* Spaniards to get the kingdom of Naples 
4 to declare for the archduke - and that 
the principal agent in that affair was 
% Sotto Mayor, governor. of the caſtle of 
« Saint Helen,” This priſoner was ſirſt 
arreſted at Marſeilles, was ſent to the caſtle 
at Vincennes, from thence to the, Baſtile, 
from whence he was ſent in 1713 to Or- 
leans till further orders; but we know 
not what became of him afterwards. | 
In 1703, nineteen priſoners. Kay 
The Chevalier de Roſſet, a gentleman of 
Quercy—* For intending to join the in- 
* ſurgents 
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<, fargents/in-the n was ſent 
to Charenton in 1714. 

The Sieur le "OM mer, Caſimir bis 
valet de chambre A ſpy of Marlborough, 
« and connected with the counteſs of 
& Montroyal,” ; 

Dom John Tiron, a BenediQine ——_ 
and prior of Meulan—* For different writ- 
« ings, on matters of religion and ſtate, 
« and againſt the king and the | Jeſuits.” 
On being releaſed from the Baſtile, he 
was delivered over in charge to a Bene- 
dictine father named Saint Marthe in the 
ſuburbs Saint Germains. . 

The Sieur Germain Veillart, or Willard, 
an author A violent Janſeniſt, in con- 
e neftion with father Queſnel“; got his 
* works printed, and managed his affairs 
« at Paris.“ He underwent eighty-nine 
examinations, fell ill the day he was diſ- 
charged, and died a few days after. 
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Nicholas Buiſſen, for inſolent letters 
againſt Samuel Bernard“, with an inten- 
tion to hurt his credit. 2 

The Sieur de Soulange, Wan a 
captain of infantry in the regiment of 
Orleannois—* 4 rogue, and y on both 
« fades.” | 

From about this period to the end of 
April 1730, there has not been. found 
any regular regiſter, or continued account, of 
the priſoners, The information reſpecting 
them has been taken from detached leaves, 
and ſcraps of paper, and cards. 

An Armenian patriarch. 
- An unknown priſoner, who appears to 
have been conſidered. as of great import- 
ance, arrived on the 18th December Tec 
by order of Phelypeaux. 
In May 1712, a Franciſcan friar, with 
his hands bound, and with. ſtrict orders 
that no one, but ſuch as were Wen 
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by the lieutenant general of the police, 
ſhould be permitted to fee or ſpeak to him. 
See Appendix, No. 8, 
In 1716, twenty-ſeven priſoners, by 
order of the Regent.—Laurence d'Houry— 
« For diſreſpect to king George, in not 
“ mentioning him in his almanack as king 
of Great Britain,” 

John Francis Armand du Pleſſis, duke of 
Richelieu For a duel with Monſieur de 
% Matignon, count de Gace” —Arrived 
the 1ſt March and was diſcharged the 
2 1ſt of Auguſt. 

Louis John Baptiſt de Matignon, 
count de Gace—for the ſame cauſe, 
Francis Arouet de Voltaire“ For writing 
<« againſt the regent, and other perſons in 
high offices. 

| Amongſt the ſatires that appeared at that 
time, were ſome verſes that ended 


. Fai vu ces maux, et je n'ai pas vingt ans.” 


2 % 2 
- 
, 
-- * 


„6% ans TONY CO“ 
This was nearly the age of Voltaire, and 
he had already been ſuſpected of being 
the author of other ſatires that had given 
equal offence. He was arreſted and ſent 
to the Baſlile, where he remained near a 
year.— For ſome months he was denied 
the uſe of books and materials for writing; 
but he was afterwards indulged with them, 
and it was during his confinement that he 
compaſed the greateſt part of the Henriade. 
The day after he was ſet at liberty he was 
preſented to the regent, who received 
him with kindneſs; and deſiring to know 
if he had any thing to aſk, Voltaire replied, 
« Monſeigneur je trouverai fort bon fi ſa 
&* maje/te voulait deſormais ſe charger de ma 
” nourriture; mais je ſupplie votre alteſſ 
« de ne plus fe charger de mon „ 
Duſpoint—* Accuſed | of having con- 
* ducted a ſcheme of the Portugueſe am- 
% baflador, to embark at Havre workmen 
from the cloth manufactories at Gobelins, 
Pornetal, and Elbeuf“ 


On 
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On the 17th of December, Joſeph 
Gorry, for the ſecond time. He was natural 
ſon of James Gorry, a farmer of Buſſy 
le Repos, in Burgundy, and of the | niece 
of an abbé Soulier, Syndic of the clergy. 
He aſſumed the name and arms of the 
late Meſſire Gorry de Montgomery, 
grandſon by the mother of Meſſire Chan- 
nel de Talmont, viceroy in Portugal. 
Under this name he got himſelf intro- 
duced into ſeveral houſes at Paris, and 
married mademoiſelle de Bqulainvilliers, 
daughter of the marquis de Baulainvilliers, 
marguis of Saint Romain, ſaid to be de- 
ſcended from the kings of Hungary. She 
brought to Gorry the marquiſate of Saint 
Romain, &c. of which he took the title, 
and pretended that his wife was heireſs to 
mademoiſelle de Monpenſier of By a deed 


= 1 „ 2 


* Daughter to Gaſton duke of Orleans (brother to 
Lewis XIII) by his firſt wife mademoiſelle de Mon- 
penſier, whom he married in 1626, and who died in 
1627, leaving an only daughter heireſs of her immenſe 
eſtates. 


of 


} 
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of genealogy and papers annexed to it, 
obtained by the late marquis of Boulain- 
villiers, it appears that Boulainvilliers 
| was related to that princeſs, and that he 
intended, in conſequence thereof, to lay 
claim to ſome eſtates that had been ſold 
by her. 

This claim, revived by Gorry, had pro- 
bably given offence; he had beſides got 
into debt, and committed ſeveral diſturb- 
ances: the police having orders to watch 
him, diſcovered his real deſcent; he was 
arreſted and ſent to the Baſtile, where he 
had been once before, but we know not 
what afterwards became of him. 


Charles la Baume de Montron, com- 
miſſary of artillery—“ Accuſed of having 
given falſe intelligence to the regent, 
in order to obtain rewards. He pre- 
* tended that he had means of knowing 
© the ſecrets of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
10 while an accomplice, named . | 
hs © gave 
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4 gaye equally falſe information to the 
< ambaſſador, telling him that his AP 
6 -betrayed him to the regent.” NN 
On the 29th December 1948; made- 
moiſelle de Launay, afterwards madame de 
Staal, together with other perſons of the 
houſhold of the duke and ducheſs of 
Maine, whoſe intrigues with the court of 
Madrid were diſcovered by the diſpatches 
of the Spaniſh ambaſſador that were ſeized 
at Poitieres by order of the * See 
Appendix, No. 9. 


The chevalier de Menil“, the marquis 
and marchioneſs de Pompadour, 'and 
ſeveral others, were ſent thither about 
the ſame time, and on the ſame account. 


—— 


* As ſoon as it was known in Paris that the cheva- 
lier de Menil was arreſted, the marquis de Menil 
went to pay his court to the regent, and to afſure him 
that the chevalier was neither his relation nor friendg 
the regent, turning away from him, ſaid, Tant pis 
& pour vous, Monſieur, le chevalier de Menil eft un tres 
« galant homme.” | 

| On 
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On the 28th of April 1719, the duke 
de Richlieu was ſent to the Baſtile for the 
third time: it was ſaid to be for a ſecret 
correſpondence with the court of Spain, 
but unconnected with the intrigues. of the 
duke and ducheſs of Maine. 
John le Fevre, a prieſt of the dioceſe of 
Troĩes— For having ſaid, © that unleſe the 
e regent/changed his conduct, ſome miſ- 
fortune would ſoon happen to him; that 
„ he would not go on long.“ 
In 1728, twenty-ſeven priſoners. 
The abbé Blondel, called friar Lawrence. 
A number of Janſeniſts uſed to aſſemble at 
Vernouillet near Poiſy, where they com- 
poſed works aginſt the conſtitution * ; Blon- 
del was one of their authors; he wrote a 
new life of the ſaints, and was employed by 
Duprez the bookſeller to write on religion, 
His papers were ſent to the king's library. 


— k ͤ— — — — — 
* See Appendix, No. 2. 
Peter 
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Peter Vaillant, a prieſt, born at Mer y 


fur Seine, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
a Janſeniſt in 1725. He was employed by 
de Senez and others of his ſect, to ſubſeribe 
in their name to the proteſts made by the 
Biſhops of Montpellier, Bayeux, &c. againſt 
the bull unigenitus *, and the conſtitution. 
After ſome months confinement he was 
diſcharged, with an order em the _ 
dom. 1 
In 173 tt . 
of them for matters of religion. | 

In 1731, twenty-five. | 

The Sieur Lewis Rene de Boure, Py 
merly an officer in the navy. He had 
written the plan of an addreſs, which he 
propoſed ſhould he preſented by the par- 
lament to the king, againſt the Cardinal de 
Fleury. In the regiſter it is obſerved, that 
he is © a diſcontented ſchemer, who wrote 


— 
—_—_— 


4 


* Sce Appendix, No. 2. 
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4 Hbels againſt perſons in oſſice, becauſe 
4 they neglected his projects. A A at 
The Sieur Hugy. It is ſaid: “ It is his 
“ majeſty's pleaſure, that this priſoner ſhall 
have every indulgence and convenieney 
that is compatible with ſecurity; ſo 
4 that no one from without be permitted 
to ſee, or ſpeak to him.“ Dut it 4c 
not appear either why he was confined, or 
what became of him. at 

The Sieur Morvant, curate of Vincennes, 
and la Piſſotte“ For giving falſe informa- 
tions againſt the Janſeniſts. 

It appears that a Monſieur de Bonnel, 
in the courſe of different intrigues to be 
made miniſter of the finances, propoſed to 
the- cardinal de Fleury, a ſcheme” for the 
ſuppreſſion of Janſeniſm. The cardinal hav- 
ing approved it, Bonnel employed Mor- 
_ varitas one of his agents, who acted as a 
ſpy: He afterwards pretended that ſome 
of the b had formed a defign 


3 a againſt 


again the cardinal's life. It was diſcovered 
any fort of CE UNE 
taken away, and he ma ard and fot 
to the Baſtile. 1 Sil dns 
M. Molinier de Pat 8 to 
the duke of Orleans; afterwards exiled 
to his eſtate in Limouſin. It appeared that 
he had received a ſum of money from Mon- 
ſieur de Bonnel, to aſſiſt him in his 
views of being made comptroller general. 
It was diſcovered by Herault, lieutenant 
of the police, that a violent pamphlet, 
which appeared about this time againſt the 
though he had artfully got it aſcribed to 
perſons that he knew oppoſed his intereſts. 


He and ſome of his accomplices were ſent 
to the Baſtile, and others ordered "Is 
Paris, 


In 1732, 3 vids chic 


on account of religion, 
H The 


| 
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The Sieur Terraſſon, for a deſign of car- 
rying into foreign countries, the ſecrets and 
plans of the manufactory at Lyons. He 
died at the Baſtile after twelve years con- 
finement. It appears that he was treated 
with lenity, and allowed to walk about the 
place. Perhaps his not being ſet at liberty 
was owing to his having been forgotten. 
D. Paul Sulian, Benedictine, of the abbey 
of Rebais, arreſted at the requeſt of the 
biſhop of Laon, for having adminiſtered the 
ſacraments to the abbe Tilories, without ob- 
ſerving the uſual ceremonies and reſpect. 
He had carried them in his pocket to avoid 
being diſcovered, as he and the abbe Ti- 
lories were Janſeniſts. 

James Mercier, ſon of ae For 
« ſelling a print, repreſenting the roaſting 
of a pope larded with RTF 8 


n 


. 


— — — 


- * Satyrical caricature prints were getting into vogue 
about this time; ſeveral perſons were arreſted for en- 
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Francis Torcaſſi, a native of Italy“ For 
* ſelling” improper drugs, pretending they 
% would produce the appearance and ad- 
“ vantages of youth.“ He had been 
detained at the priſon of Fort VEveque 
twelve years, A | 
to the Baſtile. 16 | 

The chevalier Desfonds, a Wande of 
Virarais, formerly a lieutenant of the regi- 
ment of 'Conti-—* For declaiming inde- 
« cently againſt his majeſty's miniſters, and 
« generals, eſpecially againſt Monſieur de 
“ Louhendal.” | 
Lewis Broeg, inn-keeper at the Sing 
of Bouy.. Three months after his arrival 
at the Baſtile, he threw. himſelf from the 


tower du Coin, and was killed on the ſpot. 
It 232 afterwards, that he an been 


N. + & 2+ £* e — N 


— 


graving and ſelling them ; but this fort of humour 

was ſuppreſſed debe pn 

rors of the Baſtile. TR. ; 
falſely 


Ha 
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falſely accuſed of being an accomplice” int 
the murder of two officers of the cuſtoma. 

Pierre Santuron, aceuſed of teaching 
perſons to counterfeit Ing ber 

Appendix, No. 10. l 

In 1733, ſixty- three; "ne in . 
fifty-ſeven priſoners. 

The abbe Vaillant, chief of the ec called 
Ehſtens, who pretended that he was the 
prophet Elias, ſent back to earth for the 
converſion of the Jews. It has been already 
ſeen, that he had been put into the Baſtile in 
1728, and diſcharged on condition of quit- 
ting the kingdom; bur notwithſtanding 
his promiſe to do ſo, he remained, and 
made a figure among the eonvulſionaries 
of Saint Medard at the tomb of M. Faris“. 
Aſter being confined twenty-two years at 
the Baſtile, he was ſent to Vincennes. 

The Sieur Heudes, a prieſt of Rouen in 
Normandy For debauchery, = 


* See Appendix, No. 10. : 
n 
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In 1735, ſeventy priſoners. +. 
Poifſan, an officer in the king's! Iban 


—He died fuddenly in the council- cham- 
ber of the Baftile, while taking hold of the 
Pen co ſign his examination. 

Alexander d' Arnaud, called friar Am- 
'boiſe—Saying he was the prophet Enoch. 
Malbay - Convicted with the duke of 
* Nivernois, one of thoſe who contri- 
* buted to detange his fortune, arreſted 
Hat the requeſt of the duke of Nevers“. 

The count d' Averne —“ He taught his 
©. ſon, about five years of age, Jo beye con- 

union, and e his fortune 
6 among  impoſtors.” 

The cheyalier W; ittering, an n Eogliſhman 
of „ —Fallely. accuſed, by M. the chevalier 
# de Rozen, | to whom be had lent money.” 

In 1 736, fifty priſoners, and forty-ſeven 
in L737, chiefly Janſeviſts, convyllionaires, 
authors, printers, and bookſellers. 


Las. 


* & 


— 


See Appendix, No, 105 | 
H 3 The 
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The Sieur de Ia Combe, director of be 
poſt at Turin For an affair of ſtate;”; 
The Sieur Carre de Montgeron, counſel- 
lor of the parliament A convulſionary. 
He preſented to the king at Verſailles, a 
e bock intitled The Truth "wy Miracles f 
«© M. Paris.” 
In 1738, . Sibbe eh 
for matters of religion. 
Father Leonard Avril, called Wande 
of the order of La en A W 
« and cheat.“ 54! 

In 1739, thirty priſoners. 
The duke de VEſpare—* By way of 
correction for youthful follies.” | 

The Sieur Broudin, a captain in the 
troops of Bavaria — * Accuſed of having 
* committed an aſſaſſination by order of 
the Czarina. . 1 

Colonel Saint Clair, in the ſervice of Swe- 
den. 


V2 


The 
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he count Drummond, called Lord. Ed- 
ward —“ A convulſionary . t gab, 
In 1540, ſiſtyreight | priſoners, and ſe- 
venty in 1741, chiefly on account of reli- 
gion. 2018 
John Lewis — Saint 


Denig—" Acculeg, of ſeducing women. 
The chevalier de Mony—* Employed 


„by the lieutenant general of the police, 
* to write for him, but who ſecretly gave 
copies of what he wrote to the marechal 
de Belle Ifle, the cardinal de Toneſin, 

* the duke de Richlieu, and the count de 
„ Saxe. 

The Sieur George Huſquin 5 
called Bellecour - A man of bad conduct, 
* and violent enemy of M. Orry de Tulvy, 
“ the king's commiſſary for the affairs of 
* the Eaſt-India company.” It appears 
that the priſoner came with other perſons 
from the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, 


y- 


* See Appendix, No. 10. 
H4 
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with. complaints againſt Monfieur de la 
Bourdonnois. | 

In 17423 fifty-three priſpners were con- 
The abbE Brunet, a prieſt Directeur 
do convulfionaires et de convulſioniſtes. 
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HAVE concluded the hiftory of the 
Baſtile, at the period which terminated the 
life and miniftry of the cardinal de Fleury, 
who died at Iffy near Paris, on the 29th 
of January 17437 aged 89. Upon reaſſum- 
ing the narrative, at ſome future time, it 
wilt appear, that the number of perſons con- 
fined in this and other priſons of ſtate, be- 
gan e decreaſe. Since then, 
perſecution on account of religion has nei- 
ther been frequent nor ſevere ; the govern- 
ment 
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ment was no longer conducted by a bigot; 
and Lewis XV, inſtead of being guided by 
a confeſſor, was oonſtantly under the influ- 
ence of miſtreſſes who were any thing but 
devout. The manners of the court were 
changed; decorum, and the duties of de- 
votion, were leſs attended to; and the ſpi- 
rit of gallantry, that prevailed in-the preced- 
ing reign, in this, degenerated / into de- 
bauch. Reſpect for the opinions of the 
church of Rome, feli rapidty into decline; 
the pens of the moſt brilliant writers of the 
age + were conſtantly employed- to deſtray 
iz and a fally of wit was often ſuffici- 
ent to throw ridicule upon prejudices, that 
till then had been held in ſolemn rever- 
ence. Though the liberty of the preſs was 
denied, the moſt free writings were univer- 
fally circulated throughout the kingdom : 

the idea of reſtraint excited zeal to obtain, 
and curioſity to read them. Knowledge 
made a ſlow but effectual progreſs, and Its 


lights at length became evident among all the 
different 
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different claſſes of the community. Paris 
all that were eminent for arts or learning, 
and the ſovereign, who alone could dignify 
and reward, attracted towards his reſidence 
both the wealth and talents of the pro- 
vinces. But there now aroſe a number of 
men, who born with genius, and undif- 
turbed by the diſſipations of the town, 
gave themſelves up in their retirement to 
the ſtudies of the age, and who, if leſs po- 
liſhed, were perhaps more profound, than 
their cotemporaries in the metropolis. In 
the courſe of their inquiries and refleQions, 
they were naturally led to compare the 
ſtate of their own, country with that of a 
neighbouring kingdom. They ſaw the 

| b abuſes 


Moſt of the beſt Engliſh authors were tranſlated, 
and greatly admired; many men of letters could read 
them in their original language. A man eminent in 
literature obſerves, 11 eſt de fait qu'a Verſailles dans 
les 20 derniers annees du regne de Louis XV, on re- 
doutoit et Yon deteſtoit FAngleterre comme exemple, 

cent 
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abuſes that prevailed in their conſtitution, 
they traced them to their fources, and con» 
cluded, that until the evils were eradicated, 
that exiſted in the government and laws, 
all that could be done to remedy. them 
would be but temporary and ineffeQual, 
They ſeemed to wait the ſhock that 
might produce a change, and in the mean 
time their principles, though communis 
cated with caution, ſpread their influence 
among the people, who now began to bear 
with impatience the grigvances, of which 
they had long, but in vain complained. 
Though the lower orders of the elergy 
reſpectfully trod the path to which their 
1 * had mum Wa Ke could 


r 
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cent fois plus que comme rivale. Oeioit un * 64 
contre les gens de lettres, qu'on accuſoit d'Anglomanie, 
On auroit voulu voir abimer ſous les flots, non non pas la 
nation, qui nous avoit battus, Hhumilies, <craſts dans les 
quatre parties du monde, mais cette iſſe ſi fierement 
republicaine, od les vengeances et les attentats du de 
ſpotifme Frangois ne pouvoient pas penetrer, & qui 
Faiſoit dire à tous les gens cap Ne 
done fi pres de nous des hommes libres 


13 not 
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hot help comparing the penury they were 
obliged to endure; with the luxury of thoſe 
above them: ſuch as were conſcious of ſu- 
perior talents, felt with indignation the in- 
feriority of their ſtate z hope, equally the 
parent of zeal and patience, was denied to 
all except the younger branches of the no- 
bility, for whom the dignities and rich li- 
rings were excluſively reſerved. It has 
been obſerved by ſome of their countrys 


biguous character of an abbe, but too fre- 
quently ſbetved themſelves during the reft of 


their lives; that their time and attention 
being more engaged twith the intrigues of the 
court, and the charms of the capital, than with 
the duties of their profeſſion, they always 
went to their flocks with reluctance, and quits 
ted them without regret ; and that, no lon- 
ger ſupported by ſuperſtitious prejudice, wheti 
the you of * — they vainly ap- 

pPeualeu 
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Pn: to thoſe, whoſe Tome wy _ 
bft *. 

The ſpirit of een had likewiſe per- 
vaded the army.— The pay to the French 
ſoldier was leſs than to the foreigner of 
ſimilar corps, though in the ſame ſervice; 
and, from the diminution in the value of 
money, by the increaſe of its influx into 
the country, it had become in reality too 
ſmall.— An order was iſſued a fe years 
ago from the war- office, requiring proofs 
of nobility as a neceſſary qualification to 
ſerve as an officer; if the order was put in 
force, the ſoldier who planted the ſtandard 
on the breach, or performed any other ſig- 


” 8 


I cannot quote theſe general reflections on the 
fuperior clergy, without at the fame time obſerving, 
that there are many, who, for their virtues and learn- 
| would do honour to any age or country; but, un- 
fortunately, 1 in the late convulſions that have happened 
In France, the merit of individuals has been con- 


ns ther order in general. 1 


NN | 
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nal ſervice, could not be promoted to be 
an enſign; inſtead of allowing him to hope, 


that by virtue and courage he might riſe 


to the higheſt honours, if he thought at all, 
he muſt have felt, that he and all the ſol- 
diers of Franee were forbidden to aſpire 
above their; preſent ſtate. The preference 
given to families, who had riſen, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by the favour of the prince, over 
the gentlemen of the provinces, had obtained 
a kind of preſcriptive ſanction by conſtant 
practice. The regunents, in general, were 
commanded by young men, who only ſaw 

them a ſhort, time in the ſummer: inſtead 

of the frankneſs of the camp, they brought 

with them the modiſh manners of the town, 
and an affeQation of ſuperior importance : 
the performance of their duty was tireſome _ 
to themſelves, and diſguſtful to thoſe under 

their command; the time fixed by. the | 


1 r — (—_ 
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* 


* It will naturally occur to our engine; that his: 
as among the clergy, many exceptions muſt be made to 
theſe obſervations of their countrymen. 


regu- 
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regulations being expired, they Ruſtetid 
back to Paris, and left the officers, who 
only knew and were known to the ſoldiers,” 
—thoſe on whom the diſcipline of the ar: ' 
my depended;—diſſatisfied with 4 court © 
where deſett paſſed unnoticed, unleſs pa- 
troniſed by a favourite. Gentlemen of old 
but not opulent families, men of acknow] a 
ledged merit, and covered with wound; 
have often been ſeen in the rank of Heute- | 
nant colonel, commanded by a boy, and - 
without any expectation of riſing. Many 
of the voluminous regulations that were 
publiſhed by the council of war, that was 
appointed to model the army in 1786, had 
the ill fortune to diſguſt both the officers 
and their men. Rules and puniſhments 
were introductd from other ſervices, which; 
though proper there, were perhaps inap- 
plicable in France : they were unfver- 
ſally condemned at the ne, and ave 
fince been reſcinded, — | 
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»The-ſceds of republican principles, that 
were imported from the weſtern hemi- 8 
ſphere, found here a fertile ſoil; and all the 
fruit reaped from breaches of public faith 
and private honor, were notions, of equa- 
lity, a ſpirit of reſiſtance to authority, diſ- 
reſpect for the eſtabliſhed religion, an ex- 
ample of a. ſucceſsful inſurrection, and an 
immenſe load of debt in addition to the 
burthens utider which the 1 already 
groaned · | 

The . expenditure at exceeded the 
receipts; money borrowed on expen- 
five terms, anticipations of the revenue, 
and other palliative expedients, - . though 
they removed the - cataſtrophe for the 
moment, augmented. the diſtreſs. The 
public credit was almoſt exhauſted; the 
ſecret could no longer be concealed ; : and 
an aſſembly of notablet, or of . perſons 
ſeleed from the different orders of the 
Nate, was called to adviſe the king *; but 


6 It was opened ut Verſailles the 22d of February — 
1 in 
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in reality to ſanction a plan of revenue, 
that had been prepared by the miniſter of 
the finances. As it affected the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the church, it was violently op- 
poſed by the clergy. They were called 
upon to contribute to the exigencies of the 


ſtate, in a regular and certain manner, like 


its other members. Such an interference 
with a property, which it was ſo much 
their wiſh to have thought ſacred, they 
reſiſted as an impious encroachment upon 
their rights. But though all their arts 
and influence were- employed to defeat the 
plan, it would have been adopted with 
ſome neceſſary alterations, and might 
probably have precluded the events that 
have ſince happened, or poſtponed: them 
to another century, had not the miniſter, 
at the inſtant he ſtood in need of the ſup- 
port of the court, found himſelf deſerted 
by his maſter. Amidſt objects of ſo much 
greater magnitude, the intrigues that pro- 
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duced this change . eſcape our notice; and 
I ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that 
courtiers and miniſters. ſeemed. chiefly. oc- 
cupied with their own paſſions and in- 
tereſts, without perceiving that the power 
of the throne already tottered on the brink 
of that ruin which it has ſince experienced. 
The man to whom the helm of govern- 
ment was now confided , ſoon offended 
the public, and created an uncommon de- 
gree of diſtruſt. The clamours of the 
nation, who apprehended a general bank- 


ruptcy, alarmed the court; he was forced 


to retire, and the direction of the finances 


was committed to à miniſter T who had 


long been the idol of the people. Yet, 


though their fears were in. ſome degree 


quieted, the cry for the aſſembly of the 
ſtates was ſtill heard from every quarter 


» WY — — a. _ TY 
1 * * 


The e of Thoulouſe, who, while he 
was miniſter, was tranſlated to Sens, 9 
treat made a cardinal. 


+ Mr. Necker. 
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of the kingdom. Every obſerving man 
perceived a gathering ſtorm, foreſaw 
ſome great convulſion, ſome important 
change, yet none could gueſs how far that 
change would go, as the miſconduct of the 
government exceeded every calculation 
that could be made. 

The court had been accuſtomed to fear 
the influence of the parliaments “, who 
conſtantly ſuſpected the intentions of the 


court. Though they were meant to be 
but tribunals, they had gradually aſſumed 


a political character; and in the immenſe 


intervals between the meetings of the ſtates, 
the parliaments ſupplied their functions, by 
regiſtering edits of finance, and ordinances 
for altering or making laws. This cere- 


mony, from uſage, was thought neceſſary 


— — Q— 44. — — 
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* There was ſomething in the name that ſeemed to 
alarm miniſters; though to adopt an idea of M. de 
Voltaire, there was no more affinity between ler Par- 
lemens de France, and the Parliaments of England, 
than between a commercial conſul at Smyrna, and a 
conſul of ancient Rome. PE 
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to render them valid; miniſters indeed 
have on ſome occaſions pretended that the 
edits and ordinances, were only ſent to 


them to be promulgated, not to be ſanc- 


tioned; buf this the parliaments denied; 


_ obſerving that if the king aſſumed an ex- 


cluſive power of making laws, and levying 
money, inſtead of being a monarch, whoſe 
authority was tempered by eſtabliſhed 
rules, he became a deſpot. By their re- 
monſtrances and reſiſtance, they bad 
grown to be conſidered as guardians of the 
people againſt the authority of the prince; 
but as they had themſelves often felt the 
weight of that authority, and as their 
apprehenſions had lately been ſeriouſly 
revived, they perhaps flattered themſelves, 
with the ſupport of the ſtates, and with 
being regularly conſtituted, what they had 
hitherto affected to be, their repreſentatives, 
It appears that they even expected to be 
called to ſit in the ſtates, in conformity to 


—" 
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They conjured the king to aſſemble them; 
they avowed with much apparent candoun 
the error they had been guilty of 'in ex- 
erciſing a power that in reality did not 
belong to them ; from which having de- 
clared their reſolution to abſtain, they left 
him no alternative. 
Such an immenſe maſs of power, ſup- 
ported by the public opinion, it was im- 
poſſible to combat with an empty treaſury, 
But had the miniſter ® and the parliaments 
then come to an explanation of their dif- 
ferences, and amicably arranged them, it 
is probable that the affembly of the ſtates 
might yet have been deferred 1 but neither 
party ſaw its danger; in deceiving, they 
were deceived ; the court did not perceive 
that it was -already on the edge of the 
precipice, from which it was ſhortly to 
be precipitated ; and the parliaments as 
little ſuſpeQed, | that when the ancient 
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fabric fell they ſhould be buried under its 


ruins, | 

The ſuperior clergy and nobles, lulled 
by "prejudice into a falſe ſecurity, either 
remained in indolence, or acted without 
a plan. It is true that this was neither the 
age of ſuperſtition, nor of the league; but 
when we conſider the numbers of thoſe who 
oppoſed many of the late changes, their 
wealth, and poſſeſſions, we may venture 
to affirm, that had they been united 
among themſelves, and acted in concert 
with the court, they could not poſſibly 
have been effected. The commons there» 
fore might in juſtice ſay to all the other 
orders of the ſtate, it is not we who brought | 
about the revolution, but yourſelves. 

The miniſter * who now ſwayed the 
meaſures of the cabinet, had been forced 
into office by his popularity, againſt the 
inclinations of the court. The power that 
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brought him in, was the only one he 
could depend upon, and he ſeems to have 
truſted to it both for defending him againſt 
his enemies, and enabling him to accom» 
pliſh the refarms he had projected. 

The notables * were again ſummoned 
and conſulted on the mode of forming and 
aſſembling the ſtates; but, in oppoſition 
to the advice of a great majority of their 
members, it was reſolved in the council, 
that the repreſentatives of the tiers etat, 
or commons, ſhould be equal to thoſe of 
the clergy and nobility together, or double 
in number to either of the other two. 
The ſentiments of the miniſter were [pub+- 
liſhed in what was called Rapport fait ay 
roi dans ſon conſeil par le miniſtre des ſes 
Fnances, together with the reſolutions of 
the council in conſequence of that report, 
dated the 27th of December, 1788, Re- 
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»The aſſembly was opened at Verſailles on the 64h 
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gulations were iſſued for aſſembling the 
| Rates; dated the 24th January, 1789, with 
a-letter- from the king dated the 27th, 
commanding the obſervance - of them. 
Theſe have been emphatically called the 
death-warrants of the monarchy. It was 
ordered that the elections ſhould be made 
in the different bailiwicks according to 
their population. The mode that was pre- 
ſcribed. for electing the repreſentatives of 
the clergy, enabled the inferior clergy to 
chuſe about two thirds from among them- 
ſelves, whoſe ' birth and habits naturally 
united them with the ers etat. But not- 
withſtanding this immenſe preponderance 
on the fide of the commons, the veto, or 
negative, of any one order might have 
annulled the reſolutions of the other two, 
There was a decided majority in fayour of 
the ters eat among the clergy; but on 
the other hand, there was a till greater 
majority among the nobles, who, it was 
ars. would oppoſe many of their pre- 

tenſions. 
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tenſions. The firſt object, therefore, that 
muſt have preſented itſelf to the commons, 
was to unite the three orders into ONE 
aſſembly ; on this, the ſucceſs of their views 
depended; and it was ſuggeſted by the 
formation of the ſtates itſelf, as it was 
paturally aſked, for what purpoſe has our 
number been encreaſed if the reſolves of 
the majority of the members are liable to be 
conſtantly negatived by the obſtinacy of a 
few. | 
The ſtates were opened on the 5th of 
May at Verſailles, with much pomp and 
ceremony, in a magnificent hall that had 
been conſtructed for that purpoſe. At one 
end of the hall, on a ſpace that occupied 
about a fourth of the whole, and elevated 
by ſome ſteps above the reſt, the king was 
ſeated on his throne ; on his left, on a ſeat 
ſomewhat lower, was the queen; and on 
either ſide were his brothers, and the princes 
of the blood, except the duke of Orleans, 
| who had been choſen a deputy and fat 

among 
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among the nobles. The ſovereign was 
ſurrounded by all his court. In the lower 
part of the hall at a table oppoſite to the 
throne, were his miniſters ; on the right, 
on benches, were the clergy; on the left, 
the nobility; and acroſs the hall, and facing 
the monarch, were the commons. Gal- 
leries for ſpeQtators were divided from the 
body of the hall, by rows of columns. 
The ſhow was grand, and the ſilence 
and order that reigned, were perfect; but 
they reigned there for that day only. Af- 
ter the heralds had proclaimed the opening 
of the ſtates, the king pronounced a diſ- 
courſe, which, while it preſerved the dig- 
nity of the monarch, was expreſſive of the 
kindneſs of the parent; and he referred 
them to the keeper of the ſeals, and the 
miniſter of the finances, for an explanation 
of his intentions. The diſcourſe of the 
keeper was general and oratorial, but men 
waited with impatience for that of the mi- 
niſter of the finances; they ö 
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this ſolemn occaſion, to ſee an exact ſtate of 
thoſe affairs, which had been the ſubject of 
ſo much controverſy and contradiction be- 
tween him and a former miniſter“; and, 
as ſuch a ſtatement muſt have been a work 
of long reflection, which he knew was to 
be examined by the critical eye of his ene- 
mies, and judged of by the nation at large, 
it might fairly be conſidered as a teſt of his 
knowledge and capacity. He read his 
ſpeech ; he entered into a minute account 
of the revenue and diſburſements, and a 
variety of details, which perhaps it would 
have been fitter to have laid on the table in 
papers to be referred to. It was remarked, 
that long before the ſpeech was ended, the 
court and aſſemhly were tired, He pointed 
out the deficiency between the fixed receipts 
and payments to be fifty-ſix millions of 
livres . He ſaid that, as there were yari-- 
aus 
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+ About 2, 333,333 e Menkicur * 
Calpnne ſtated the deficiency at the end of his admi- 
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ous ways of filling up this deficiency with- 
out having recourſe to new taxes, the king 
had not been under that abſolute neceſſity of 
calling the ſtates which had been ſuppoſed ; 
that his doing ſo was only to be aſcribed to 
his love for his people, and to his love of 
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niſtration in April 1787, at 11 5 millicas of livres, 0 or 
£4,791,666; but from this ſum ſhould have been de- 
duQed 52, 923, ooo of livres, deſtined for the payment 
of ſo much debt due in 1787; inſtead of charging the 
whole amount, only the intereſt ſhould have been 
charged, and ſuppoſing that intereſt with expences, at 
nearly 6 per cent. the deficiency when M. de Calonne 
quitted the miniſtry, if his ſtatement be exact, was 
in reality only about 65 millions of livres. We find 
in ſeveral of the late eſtimates, the whole amount of ſums 
to be reimburſed, ſtated in the expenditure without any 
explanation, by which means the public were often 
unneceſſarily alarmed; for if the money to be reimburſed 
was to be borrowed, the expenditure was only aug- 
mented by the extraordinary charges which might be 
occaſioned in procuring it. | 
He obſerved at this part, Quelpays, Meſſieurs, 
«que celui od ſans impots et avec ſimples objets in- 
cc apergus, on peut faire en e 2 
« fait tant de bruit en Europe.“ 
Diſcours de M. le Directeur gen. 8 
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juſtice, which made him wiſh to. conſult 
their repreſentatives, and with them take 
ſuch meaſures as might tend to inſure their 
future welfare, and put the creditors of the 
Hate and the order of the finances under the 
ſafeguard of the nation. He mentioned, the 
eſtabliſhment and utility of provincial aſ- 
ſemblies ; matters relative to improvements 
in agriculture and commerce; the neceſ- 
ſity of ſupporting the caiſſe d ęſcompte , 
and a variety of other ſubjects, which he 
ſaid would naturally occupy. their atten- 
tion. Though he evidently ſhewed an in- 
clination that the orders ſhould in general 
be ſeparate, yet he was the firſt who ex- 
preſsly pronounced, in the ſtates, the idea of 
their ſometimes deliberating and voting in 
a body T. He entered into an examina- 


tion 
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* A bank, that has lent above fix millions trig 
- government. 
+ «© Ce ſera vous, Meſſieurs, qui 4 d'a- 
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tion of the ſubject, and while he advanced 
that there were many queſtions which it 
would be fit to decide in common, he ſaid 
there were others that required to be con- 
ſidered and determined by the orders ſe- 
parately. And in ſpeaking of the incon- 
veniences of one aſſembly only, he obſerved 


it could not be doubted, but a king of 


France would have means of captivating 
thoſe who by their eloquence and talents 
gained an aſcendancy a ſuggeſtion that 
was immediately felt by the affembly as 
equally offenſive and impolitic. The pub- 
lic were diſappointed in his plan of finances; 
they were happy to find the deficiency ſo 


much leſs than had been imagined; but 


they obſerved, that inſtead of a great plan, 
adequate to the occaſions of the ſtate, and 
calculated permanently 'to prevent future 
embarraſſments, it was a plan made up of 
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cc ij peut etre pour Petat que vos deliberations ſoient 
& priſes en commun ou par ordre, &c.“ 
Diſcours de M. le Directeur gen. des Finartcds, 
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parings and fractions, contrived: merely to 
fill the preſent deficiency, but leaving the 
ſyſtem as he found it, with all its vices 
and imperfections. His ſentiments on the 
mode of deliberating, while they by no 
means ſatisfied the views of the commons, 
were conſidered by the other orders as an 
act of ſupererogation, which they loudly 
condemned. But though he fell in the 
opinion that had been entertained of his 
diſeretion and talents; as his integrity was 
unimpeachable, as he was conſidered to be 
the miniſter of the people, was known to 
be attached to their cauſe, and to be the 
warm defender of the public ereditors, his 

popularity was but little affeQted. © - 
That the idea of having but one tham« 
ber was already entertained by many of 
thoſe who have ſince figured in the revo- 
lution, I will readily allow z but the ſub- 
Je& was now opened by the miniſter him- 
ſelf, in the preſence; and with the ſuppoſed 
approbation, of the king; and though not 
in 
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in the extent they wiſhed, the firſt ſtep was 
made, and it was eaſy to foreſee n 
9 would not ſtop there. il 

Without entering into a hiſtory: of the 
diſputes between the commons and the 
other two orders about the mode of, 
examining their powers *, I. ſhall. only 
obſerve, that on the 17th of June 1989, 
the commons conſtituted themſelves the, 
national ofſembly, declaring, that they were; 
the competent repreſentatives of the great. 
body of the nation, and that there did not 
and could not exiſt any power between the 
aſſembly and the throne, to put a negative 
on its reſolutions. On the ſame day they 
likewiſe declared that the taxes and duties 


then exiſting, not haying been authoriſed 


by the national conſent, were illegal; but 
from the neceſſity of aa. caſe, op con 
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The tiers eta? infiſted that the examination of the 
powers ſhould be made in commaſion; the others, 
that each order ſhould do it ST" in their re. 
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firmed thaw, and reſolved, that they ſhould 
be collected until the day that the aſſembly 
(from whatever cauſe or authority) might 
be diſſolved, and no longer. Advice of 
theſe reſolutions was ſent by the deputies 
to their conſtituents, with ſuch reafoning 
and obſervations upon them, as they 
thought fit . 

The chambers of the nobility and us 
had in general been kept ſhut ; but the hall 
of the commons was open to the public; and 
beſides the effect of this courteſy, and appa- 
rent frankneſs of proceeding, the people were 
in ſome degree aſſociated in their ſentiments 
and deliberations. The conſequences were 
ſoon perceived. The road between Paris 
and Verſailles was conſtantly covered with 
perſons who attended the meetings of the 
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The name of ariffecrate, was given to thoſe, who 
were ſuppoſed to be attached to the privileges of the 
nobility and clergy, and deſirous to preſerve the orders 
ſeparate ; it was then ſmiled at, but has often ſince be- 
come the ſignal of death or inſult to thoſe to whom it 


was applied. 
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commons, and the motions and ſpeeches 
made in the aſſembly, became ſubjects for 
ſpeeches and motions with the orators in 
the Palais Royal *. n 

It was announced on the 20th of . 
that the king would go to the States and 
hold a Scance Royal F on Monday the 22d: 
in order to make the neceffary preparations 
for this ceremony, the hall was ſhut, and 
the different orders were commanded, by 
a meſſage from his majeſty, to adjourn till 
then. The deputies of the iert etat ne- 
vertheleſs went to the hall; on being re- 
fuſed admittance, they aſſembled at a tennis- 
court; and, ſeeming to apprehend ſome 
violent act of authority, they took a folemn | 
oath not to ſuffer themſelves to be diſſolved, 
but to meet, wherever it might be poſſible, 


The gardens and coffee-houſes of the Palais Ro- 
yal, have become the moſt general places of rendez- 
vous at Paris. 


t Au aſſembly of the States, at which the king pre- 
fides. 
K 2 until 
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until the buſineſs for which they had been 
elected were completed. The Scance Royal 
having been put off to the 23d, on the 22d 
the commons again met, in the church of 
Saint Louis, where they were joined by 
the archbiſhops of Vienne and Bordeaux, 
the biſhops of Rhodez and Chartres, 149 
of the inferior clergy, and two of the no- 
bility of Dauphiny: ſeveral of che inferior 
clergy had joined them before. On the 
23d the king came to the States. The 
three orders were aſſembled in his preſence. 
The only miniſter who was abſent on this 
occaſion was the director general of the fi- 
nances, which confirmed what had already 
been whiſpered, that ſome of the articles 
that were to be announced had been reſolv- 
ed on againſt his advice. The commons 
ſeemed prepared to hear, what they were 
certain they ſhould diſapprove. . The king, 
in his diſcourſe, put them in mind of what 
he had done, of the intentions he had pro- 
feſſed, of the diviſions that had prevailed in 
the 
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the ſtates, of the time that had been loſt; 


he ſaid; it was a duty he owed to the na- 


tion and to himſelf to put an end to their 


poſe again come amongſt them, and, as 


the common father of his ſubjects, and the 
protector of the laws, he would point out 


the true ſpirit of thoſe laws, and repreſs 
the innovations in them that had been at- 
tempted. In a paper, read by the keeper 
of the ſeals, his majeſty declared the three 
diſtinct orders to be the only true repreſen- 
tati ves of the nation; that their delibera- 


tions therefore were to be ſeparate, though, 


on ſubjects of general utility, they might, 
with bis conſent, be in common; but he 
ſaid, from theſe he expreſsly excepted what- 
ever might regard the form to be given to 
the next aſſembly of the ſtates, the ancient 
conſtitutional rights of the three orders, and 


the ſignorial property and honorary prero- 


gatives of the nobility and clergy; but he 
at the ſame time declared his deſire, that, 
K 3 in 


fatal differences, that he had for that pur- 
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in the public contributions and taxes, all 
pecuniary diſtinctions and privileges ſhould 
ceaſe. After the keeper had read this pa- 
per, the king again ſaid, © I likewiſe now 
“lay before you an account of the different 
benefits that I grant to my people; but 
] do not mean to dircumſcribe your zeal 
„ within the circle I have traced, as I will 
adopt with pleaſure whatever may be 
*. propoſed by you for the public welfare.” 
He then ordered to be read to them what 
was called a declaration of his intentions, 
and which, with a few additions and alte- 
rations that moſt certainly would have been 
agreed to, might have ſerved as the baſis 
of an excellent conſtitution . It contain- 
ed all that the electors of the deputies had 
delired—But it came too late, —The lea- 
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* See Appendix, No. 11. | | 
An author has obſeryed, © Cette declaration, un 
tt peu modifice, pouvoit devenir la grande chartre du 
1 peuple Francois, et ſans doute qu'un mauvais roi 
« ne Fauroit accordee qu'apres avoir perdu des ba- 
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ders of the commons now looked beyond 
the object they had firſt had in view, and, to 
keep the orders ſeparate, might have en- 
tirely obſtructed their projects. The king 
cloſed the Scance by ſaying, Lou have 
« heard the reſult of my wiſhes; they are 
„ conformable to an ardent deſire to pro- 
* mote the public good; and if from any 
« fatality, and contrary to my hopes, you 
* ſhould abandon me in fo laudable an en- 
* terpriſe;z alone, I will conſider myſelf to 
* be the true repreſentative of my people; 
alone, I will ſeek their happineſs; and, 
4 as I know the inſtructions you have re- 
« ceived, and the perfect accord that exiſts 
in the views of the greateſt part of the , 
nation and my intentions, I will have 
all the confidence that fo uncommon a 
% harmony ought to obtain, and go for- 
« ward to the object I would arrive at, with 
* the courage and firmneſs ſuch confidence 
« ſhould inſpire. Reflect, gentlemen, that 
© none of your plans, none of your reſo- 
K 4 & lutions, 
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utions, can have the force of laws with 
out my ſpecial approbation. I am the 
natural guarantee of your reſpective 
rights, and the three orders of the ſtate 
% may rely on my impartiality. Any miſe 
- <4 truſt! on your part would manifeſtly be 
„ doing me injuſtice. It is only I, as yet, 
4 who have done every thing for the pub- 
„lic welfare; and it perhaps has feldom 
« happened, that the only ambition of a 
* ſovereign ſhould be to obtain of his ſub- 
« jects to agree amongſt themſelves, in ac- 
„ cepting the advantages he offers them. 
I order you, gentlemen, to ſeparate 
« immediately; to meet again to-morrow, 
4 each order in its reſpective chamber, and 
* to recommence your proceedings. I order 
“ the grand maſter of the ceremonies to 
„prepare your halls accordingly.” | 
As ſoon as the king was gone, the no- 
bles followed, and all the clergy except a 
few curates: but the members of the tiers 
ctat remained, though frequently called 


on 
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on by the grand maſter to, retire. - Many 


ſeemed offended with the authoritative ſtyle 
of the diſcourſes and declaration, and ſaid 
that the deliberations of the repreſentatives 
of the nation were to be free, not to be 


preſcribed, nor had any one the right to 


interrupt or controul them. Before they 
quitted the hall, they confirmed all their 
former (decrees; in the name of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly they declared the perſons of 
its members to be inviolable, and that every 
individual, whether in a private or public 
| Ration, any corporation, tribunal, court, or 
commiſſion, who ſhould dare, during or 
after the preſent ſeſſions, to reproach, ill 
uſe, arreſt, detain, or cauſe to be arreſted 
or detained, the perſon, or. perſons of any 
one or more of the deputies, for any mo- 
tion, opinion, advice, or diſcourſe, made 
or held in the aſſembly or any of its com- 
mittees, ſhould be regarded as infamous, 
and conſidered a traitor to his country. In 
the evening a great number of the deputies 

| | went 


"IE 
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went to compliment the miniſter-of the fi- 
nances, and, amongſt theſe, many who 
were known to be inimical to him; but 
they were more averſe to the court. A 
rumour' prevailed that he had reſigned. 
Being ſent for by the king, and having 
taken the public way through the' courts, 
he was met in his paſſage by immenſe 
crouds of people, who followed him with 
loud acclamations, which were redoubled, 
when, on his return, he informed them that 
he would remain in office. The mob, which 
for ſeveral weeks paſt had been accuſtomed 
to every ſpecies of licentiouſneſs in Paris, 
were on this occaſion extremely tumultuous 
at Verſailles, and celebrated the joyful news, 
that had been communicated by the miniſ- 
ter himſelf, with bonfires and huzzas, al- 
moſt under the windows of the royal apart- 
ments. The reſolutions, that had been ta- 
ken by the tiers etat, ſhewed the people 
that there was now a power which could 
brave the authority of the ſovereign ; it 
was 
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was inſinuated to them, that the declarations 
which had been made, were not ſincere; 
and from one end of the kingdom to the 
| Other they ſpoke with enthuſiaſm of men, 
who, they imagined, had expoſed them- 
ſelves to the moſt imminent danger on their 
On the 25th of June the deputies of the 
tiers etat were joined by forty-four mem- 
bers of the nobility and ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, 
but the ſuperior clergy, except the prelates 
who had gone over on the 22d, and a 
great majority of the nobles, were reſolved 
to remain ſeparate. In conſequence of this 
reſiſtance, ' many anonymous letters were 
written to ſome of the principal members 
of the nobility and clergy, threatening to 
take away their lives, and burn their 
houſes, Monſieur de Beaumont, arch- 
biſhop of Paris, a prelate diſtinguiſhed for 
his piety and benevolence, in returning 
from the aſſembly, narrowly eſcaped being 
murdered by perſons who attacked his car- 
riage. 
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riage. Since he had been elevated to the 
ſee of Paris he had regularly ſet aſide a 
very conſiderable part of his revenue for 
charitable purpoſes; but not confining his 
benevolence to rules, in the winter of 
1788-89, he had employed above ten thou- 
ſand pounds of his private fortune to 
clothe and feed the poor. If we ſuppoſe 
the attempt that was now made on his life 
to have been an act of the people, without 
any hidden influence, we muſt ſuppoſe 
nature in them to be inverted the brute 
itſelf licks the hand that gives it nouriſh- 
ment; — and an opinion generally prevailed 
then, that it was the deed of ruffians 
who had been hired for the purpoſe . 


— 


* This holy man (for ſuch he may literally be 
called), even though he had joined the national afſem- 
bly, was at laſt obliged to quit the kingdom, being 
conſtantly expoſed to inſult and danger. He was till 
thought to be attached to the rights and dignity of his 
order, and other ancient principles of the monarchy. 


On 
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On the 27th of June, the king, by the 
advice of his cabinet, wrote to the majority 
of the nobles and the minority of the 
clergy, to engage them to follow the ex- 
ample af thoſe who had gone over on the 
25th. His deſire was complied with, 
The, cardinal de la Rochefaucault in the 
name of the clergy, ſaid, on entering the 
hall of the commons, We are conducted 
« hither by our love and reſpect for the king, 
* by our deſire of peace, and our zeal for the 
« . public welfare.” The duke of Luxem- 
bourg, as preſident of the nobility, ſaid, 
« The order of the nobility reſolved. this 
morning to come to this hall, to give the 


“ Kking a proof of its reſpect, the nation 


of its patriotiſm.“ Some of the nobles, 
however, withdrew from the ſtates en- 
tirely; ſuch compliance, they ſaid, being 
incompatible with their duty to their order, 
to their country, and to their ſovereign 


himſelf, who, they inſiſted, had been de- 


ceived. As many of the deputies of the 
| nobility 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nobility as had received poſitive commands, 
from their conſtituents to maintain the or- 
ders ſeparate, declared, in the way of pro- 
teſt, their inability to take any part in the 
reſolutions of the aſſembly, without 
violating their oaths, ' unleſs the inſtructions 
they had voluntarily ſworn to obſerve, 
ſhould be reſcinded, M. de Perigord, a 
young man lately made biſhop of Autun, 
made a motion to declare all imperative 
inſtructions void; but thoſe deputies of the 
nobility refuſed to avail themſelves of it, 
nor did they vote in the aſſembly until 
empowered by their conſtituents, Ok 
The ters etat, who could now command 
the reſolutions of the aſſembly, had much 
to hope for and nothing to loſe: yet, | 
though it ſeems probable that a few perſons 
had in ſecret projected ſchemes that have 
ſince been partly realiſed, the greateſt 
number ſought only conſcientiouſly to fulfil 
the inſtructions they had received from 
thoſe who ſent them, and their conduct on 
7 the 
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the 23d of June, in rejecting the propoſals 
of the king, aroſe from their being per- 
ſuaded, like the people, to miſtruſt his in- 
tentions, and to believe, that the veto of 
the nobles or clergy was ſtill to be employ- 
ed to defeat whatever might be diſagreeable 
to the court, or unfavorable to their orders *. 
When we- conſider the real grievances the 
nation had to complain of, and the means 
that, it has been alledged, were employed 


”_ _—_— 


A deputy of the nobility, and one of thoſe who 
joined the deputies of the tiers etat on the 25th of June, 
obſerves, © Sans doute il exiſtgit un projet cachẽ 
« d' anëantir la nobleſſe et de erſer la monarchie; 
«© mais ce projet etoit encore loin d'oſer eclore; il ſe 
ec cachoit dans la profondeur du petit nombre d'ames 
« qui Payoient congu. Le reſte, meme au milieu des 
e pretentions exagerees et des intrigues particulieres, 
« n'avoit pas encore etẽ atteint de ce ſyſteme. On ne 
« Payoit encore ni trompe, ni ſeduit, ni intimide. Il y 
« a loin de ce quĩ ſe diſoit et s ecrivoit alors, à ce qui 
« geſt dit et S eſt ecrit depuis; et peu des principes 
tc ont ete produits en dernier lieu, qui ne ſoient con- 
« tredits par les principes que les communes meme 
« ayoient ancicunement arretes.” 

Memoeive de M. le Comte de Lally Tollendal, 

Janvier 1790. 


to 
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to enflame the people againſt the, govern»; 
ment, the inſtructions to the deputies, even 
to thoſe of the ers etat, appear, in ge- 
neral, to be moderate and wile: they 
univerſally breathed that affection for the 
ſovereign that had long characteriſed the 
nation, and left him in poſſeſſion of as 
much power as any prince ſhould wiſh to 
enjoy, who does not mean to be a tyrant. 
Hence, I believe, the impartial, even at 
this period will not heſitate to allow, that 
with a moderate degree of good conduct 
on the part of the court, the objects for 
which the States were aſſembled might have 
been accompliſhed without ſcarcely any 
other ſacrifices from the crown, than thoſe 
that had been tendered by the king himſelf ; 
but nothing was attempted to gain the 
good-will and confidence of thoſe who 
compoſed them, and the ſudden efforts of 
authority were ſo ill contrived and awk- 
wardly executed, that while they tended 
to rouſe reſentment and create diſtruſt, 


they 
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they broke the magic ſpell, and proved 
to the world at large, that the coeteive 

power was gone, and that a name was but 
a phantom. Want anime miese 
After the abortive france of the 23d of 
June, which had materially leſſened the 
influence of the crown, and raiſed the im- 
portarice of the commons, the ſtates ſeem to 
have been entirely left without any inter- 
ference from the court, unleſs we conſider 
as ſuch the king's meſſage on the 27th, in- 
viting the clergy and nobles to unite with 
the other order. From the time this union 
took place, the aſſembly preſents to us the 
idea of an immenſe ſhip, with a numerous 
crew, toſſed about upon the waves without 
any one to direct its courſe. We ſee it 
ſometimes agitated by a variety of paſſiong 
and intereſts, giving way to ſudden impulſes, 
paſſing reſolutions full of important con- 
W 2 in an inſtant “, and _—_ n 


q 
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* Witneſs Giada of Auguſt, 
L ing 


conduct was in reality the reſult of de- 
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ing days and weeks on objects of the mol 

trifling kind. Many will aſſure you, how- 
ever, that this ſeemingly eontraditory 


ſign. That thoſe reſolutions, which tended + 
to deſtroy, or leſſen the rights and. privi- 
leges of the ſuperior orders, to lower their 
importance, and to gratify the people, 
had been long intended, and were moved 
by the democratic party, as they found 
a fit occaſion; that - thoſe of the oppo- 
fite party were compelled to conſent to 
them, or withdraw, to eſcape: the fury of 


the mob, which was conftantly at hand to 


enforce the opinions of their adverſaries; 
and that whatever might contribute to 
eſtabliſh order, was purpoſely delayed, that 
the people in the mean time might be pre- 
pared to approve, and meaſures be taken to 
execute, the ſchemes that were now pro- 

jected. | 
In enquiring into the canſe of the ap- 
parently ſupine and queſtionable conduct 
| of 
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of the miniſter, ſome will ſeriouſly tell 
you, that he was himſelf the principal pro- 
moter of the revolution, and had purpoſely 
adapted the meaſures of government to that 
end: but though this idea fees merely 
the ebullition of an inflamed imagination, 
we muſt allow, that he was eventually the 
eauſe of it, though perhaps without any 
ſach deſign. He ſeems to have appre- 
hended that the reformations he deſired, 
and chiefly the redüction of the expence, 
and the equality of taxation, would be lia- 
ble to be defeated by one or other of the 
fuperior orders; he miftruſted the ſupport 
of the court; and hence he was induced 
to give a preponderance to the commons, 
and to ſuggeſt, when the ſtates were opened, 
the neeeſſity of their ſometimes forming 
but one aſſembly and voting by numbers. 
Others ſay, that his refraining to employ bis 
influence with the deputies, aroſe from his 
moral character. But ought he not to 
have confidered, that in times of general 
| 1 effer- 


| 
| 
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efferveſcence, when intrigue and private 
ambition may miſlead a numerous aſſem- 
bly, it became the duty of a virtuous mi- 
niſter, to ſtand forward, and with his utmoſt 
influence to endeavour to prevent that vio- 
lence that has been ſo injurious to the ſtate, 
and ruinous to individuals? and would 
he not have deſerved better of the nation, 


and have had more room for ſelf-appla auſe, 
had he boldly exerted himſelf, rather than 


peeviſhly complained of a waſte of time, 


while he was a tame ſpeCtator of meaſures, 
which he ſeemed in private to condemn ? 


Though it ſeems evident that the mo- 
tives which led him to compoſe the ſtates 
in the manner he did, aimed only at an ef- 
fectual reformation, not at the ſubverſion of 
the government; it is impoſſible to conſider 
his conduct after they were opened, with- 
out ſuſpeCting that it aroſe from 'the too 
high notion he entertained of the weight of 
his perſonal influence, He ſeems to have 
expected that his opinions would have 

been 
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been adopted with the ſame implicit ſub- 
miſſion, in the great body of the aſſembly, 
that he was accuſtomed to ſee them meet 


with in the circle by which he was ſur- 
rounded. If ſuch was his belief, he has fully 
experienced its vanity ; he ſoon ſaw his opi- 


nion filently neglected, and afterwards. 
openly condemned. One of the beſt 


of the French periodical writers has ob- 
ſerved, © Nature and education had 
formed him for buſineſs; while he was 
* only fit to conduct the finances under 
* a ſtateſman, he had the ambition to 
rule; the embarraſſment of the govern- 
ment brought him to the ſituation he had 


ha LS 


* « [/afſemblee nationale Va contrarie en tout. II 


« a propoſe une banque, elle a ete rejettee z des em- 


e prunts, on n'en a pas voulu; des nouvelles formes 
&« d'impots, on ne Pa point ecoutẽ; il a voulu former un 
“ conſeil des finances avec des membres meme de Paſ- 


4 ſemble nationale, mais ces hommes fi entreprenans 


c ont ſenti le piege et refuſe le fardeau; il propoſe 
& enfin ſon depart, et ce moyen, qui a deja boulyerſe la 
“ France, eſt ſi nul aujourd'hui, que M. Neckar part 
te en effect, et part ſans qu'on gen appercoive.” 


L 3 3 


| 
| 
| 
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long ſighed for; he wiſhed to i ſecure 
« himſelf againſt the fluctuating politics 
“of an intriguing court, and meaning only 
* to reform abuſes, in the ſpace of a few - 
“ months he overturned the kingdom.” 
Paris, which has been raiſed and is ſup- 
ported by the vicinity of the court, not by 
induſtry and commerce, contains an im- 
menſe number of perſons, the refuſe of 
France, and other countries, who, having 
no viſible way of maintenance, ſeem to de- 
pend on chance, and are ready to be em- 
ployed to any purpoſe *®, They had hi- 
therto been reſtrained by a vigilant and ri- 
gorous police, but this having greatly re- 
laxed its former activity, thoſe already 
in the city were encouraged to proceed to 
exceſſes, while their numbers were daily 
augmented by a variety of other vagabonds, 
that now flocked in from the provinces, 


— 


* 'The officers of the police calculated that there 
were about 50,000 perſons who had no viſible way of 
maintaining themſelves, 


Riots, 
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Riots, occaſioned by ſcarcity of bread 


and other cauſes, were become frequent and 


dangerous; the ſpirit of inſurrection ſeem- 
ed to increaſe; ; it is alledged it was ſecretly 


encouraged ; and, on a tumult at Ver- 


failles, the French guards having poſitively 


refuſed to act with vigour againſt the po- 


pulace, the force, that in caſe of need 


could be brought to ſuppreſs diſorders, 


would probably have been unequal to the 
taſk. Paris, as the metropolis of the king- 


dom, as the general place of reſidence of _ 


the nobility and principal perſons attached 
to the court or employed jn the finances, 


not only contains the royal treaſury and 


other important eſtabliſhments, but im- 
menſe private property and the moſt va- 
luable deeds and records that have any re- 
ference to the ſtate. The preſervation of 
the city from pillage or fire was the inte- 
reſt of all, and the indiſpenſable duty of 
the government. For theſe oftenſible rea- 

ſons, therefore, the king ordered a body of 
= Gr troops 
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troops to be aſſembled in its neighbour- 
hood. It was difficult to oppoſe any good 
objection to the meaſure ; the diſorders 
that reigned in the capital could not be de- 
nied; the danger of them was evident; 
but, when it was known that thoſe troops 
were to form an army of above 30,000 
men, with a numerous train of cannon and 
mortars, the National Aſſembly took alarm, 
and, on the gth of July, preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the king, in which they ſaid, 
Sire, we conjure you in the name of 
* the nation, and for your own happineſs 
* and glory, to ſend back your troops to 
the poſts from whence your counſellors 
% have drawn them; to ſend back the ar- 
« tillery deſtined to cover your frontiers ; 
e and, above all, thoſe foreign ſoldiers, 
« paid to defend, and not to diſturb us.” 
In his reply he told them, that they had 
themſelves been witneſſes of the ſhameful 
licentiouſneſs that had long prevailed at 
Paris and at Verſailles; that it was a prin- 

| cipal 


* 
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cipal duty with him to preſerve the pub- 
lic tranquillity, to defend and enforce the 
laws, and to protect that freedom which 
they wiſhed to preſerve among themſelves. 
He aſſured them that the troops had been 
called for thoſe purpoſes only : that, how- 
ever, if their neceſſary preſence in the 
neighbourhood of Paris gave any uneaſi- 
neſs to the States, they might remove to 
Noyon or Soiſſons, in which caſe he ſhould 
go to Compiegne, in order to keep up that 
immediate intercourſe that ought to ſubſiſt 
between them.—The king's declaration of 
his motives was ſo poſitive, the propoſal 
was ſo fair, and the facts were ſo unqueſ- 
tionable, that the Aſſembly ſeemed reſolved | 
to rely with confidence on his aſſurances, 
and to remain at Verſailles. Indeed the 
alternative was embarraſſing; there was 
no reaſon to alledge againſt going to No- 
yon or Soiſſons; it was evident that their 
deliberations would there be leſs liable to 
be influenced or diſturbed than in the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood of Paris; and, by conſtant 
practice, the choice of the place, where the 
Aſſembly ſhould be held, belonged entirely 


| to the ſovereign, 


Though the Marechal de Broglio ſeemed 
to have been forgotten by the court, yet 
the opinion that was univerſally entertained 
of his private virtues and military talents, 
pointed him out as the fitteſt perſon to be 
employed in ſo critical a conjuncture. He 
was accordingly called from his retirement 
by a letter from the king, and appointed to 
command the army, with the title of gene- 
raliſſimo. It was imagined that the troops 
would be flattered, in again ſeeing at their 
head a veteran who had acquired ſo much 
merited reputation, when oppoſed to one 
of the ableſt captains of the age. But the 
circumſtances, in which he was now to 
at, were entirely different. Then, his 
courage and military ſkill were ſufficient to 
carry him through every difficulty. Now, 
inſtead of a warrior who fought on the 

field 
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field of honour, he had to encounter the 
prejudices of his countrymen ; and, if we 
believe the aſſertions of many of them, he 
was to be enſnared by intrigue, and de- 
feated by corruption. He ſeems then to 
have neglected the only danger that await- 
ed him, the defection of his ſoldiers ; and 
probably, from a conſciouſneſs of his own 
principles, he did not ſufficiently ſuſpect 
theirs, 
I be troops came by detachments, and 
were ſent as they arrived into the villages 
about Paris, and ſome into the town itſelf. 
The conſequences, that might be expected 
from this diſpoſition, muſt at once have 
ſtruck even the leaſt attentive obſerver of 
the ſcenes that, had lately paſſed there. 
Whether the bad imbibed that en- 
thuſiaſm of liberty, which has ſince ap- 
peared in every corps ; or whether, as ſome 
have ſaid, money and promiſes were em- 
ployed to debauch them ;—deſertion be- 
came general ; and thoſe, who found means 
4 to 
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neighbourhood of Paris; and, by conſtant 
practice, the choice of the place, where the 
Aſſembly ſhould be held, belonged entirely 
to the ſovereign. | 

Though the Marechal de Broglio ſeemed 
to have been forgotten by the court, yet 
the opinion that was univerſally entertained 
of his private virtues and military talents, 
pointed him out as the fitteſt perſon to be 
employed in ſo critical a conjuncture. He 
was accordingly called from his retirement 
by a letter from the king, and appointed to | 
command the army, with the title of gene- 
raliſſimo. It was imagined that the troops 
would be flattered, in again ſeeing at their 
head a veteran who had acquired ſo much 
merited reputation, when oppoſed to one 
of the ableſt captains of the age. But the 
_ circumſtances, in which he was now to 
at, were entirely different. Then, his 
courage and military ſkill were ſufficient to 
carry him through every difficulty. Now, 
inſtead of a warrior who fought on the 

field 
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field of honour, he had to encounter the 
prejudices of his countrymen ; and, if we 
believe the aſſertions of many of them, he 
was to be enſnared by intrigue, and de- 
feated by corruption. He ſeems then to 
have neglected the only danger that await- 
ed him, the defection of his ſoldiers ; and 
probably, from a conſciouſneſs of his own 
principles, he did not ſufficiently ſuſpe& 
theirs, | 
I be troops came by detachments, and 
were ſent as they arrived into the villages 
about Paris, and ſome into the town itſelf. 
The conſequences, that might be expected 
from this diſpoſition, muſt at once. have 
ſtruck even the leaſt attentive obſerver of | 
the ſcenes that, had lately paſſed there. 
Whether the bad imbibed that en- 
thuſiaſm of liberty, which has ſince ap- 
peared in every corps; or whether, as ſome 
have ſaid, money and promiſes were em- 
ployed to debauch them ;—deſertion be- 
came general; and thoſe, who found means 


< to 
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to quit their quarters, were brought in 
triumph to the Palais Royal to be feaſted, 
and to hear the orations that were pro- 
nounced there. But had a camp been 
marked out in ſome ſituation equally cal- 
culated to cover Paris and Verſailles, the 
troops might have entered it as they ar- 
rived ; all improper intercourſe would have 
been prevented; the ſpirit of diſcipline 
would have been revived; and military ma- 
nœuvres, and the appearance of the monarch, 
would have awakened thoſe ſentiments of 
loyalty and love of glory, that are congenial 
with the profeſſion of arms. Had ſuch a plan 
been adopted, it can ſcarcely be doubted, 
that, without having occaſion to draw the 
ſword, the diſorders that quickly followed 
would have been prevented. But, when 
we ſee a general of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputa- 
tion commit an error, obvious to every by- 
ſtander, - when we obſerve the miſconduct 
of the court and the numberleſs blunders of 
its agents, —we are at a loſs how to account 
for 
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for ſuch errors by human reaſoning, and 
are tempted to believe they were means in 
the hand of Providence to bring about the 
events which have taken place. 
The conduct of the firſt miniſter of the 
finances had long been the ſubje& of ani- 
madverſion with thoſe who chiefly ap- 
proached the ſovereign. The manner in 
which the States were-compoſed, his beha- 
viour at the Seance Royal, and a variety of 
other circumſtances, were pointed out- as 
ſure indications, that he was ſecretly con- 
need with, and encouraged the preten- 
ſions of, the democratic party. After be- 
ing tormented with many doubts and a 
variety of advice, the king was at laſt pre- 
 vailed on to diſmiſs him; and, on the 11th 
of July, about two in the afternoon, he 
ſent him a letter, written in his own hand, 
to acquaint him, that the ſituation of pub- 
lic affairs made it neceſſary that he ſhould 
reſign his place and quit the kingdom. 
M. de la Luzerne, miniſter of the marine, 
| who 
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who carried the letter, informed him, that 
it was the king's defire that the order, he 
then delivered to him, ſhould be kept ſe- 
cret, which was ftritly complied with. 
Mr. Necker dined with a large company, 
and afterwards received many viſits. In 
the evening, under pretence of taking an 
airing with his wife, he went to his coun- 
try-houſe at Saint Ouin, near Paris, not 
was his departure known there till-the 12th, 
when he was conſiderably advanced on his 
way to Bruſſels. - A periodical writer has 
obſerved, that his diſmiſſion at that time 
was juſt as impolitic, as if the King of Na- 
ples, in the midft of ſome fanatic inſurrec- 
tion, were to order the ſacred vial of Saint 
Januarius to be contemptuouſſy thrown 
into the ſea. But, beſides popular favour, 
Mr, Necker enjoyed the confidence of the 
public creditors, among whom is a great 
number of perſons of every claſs, whodepend 
on their annuities for their maintenance. 
[Their apprehenſions of a national bank- 


ruptcy 
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tuptcy were now revived, and, from this 
moment, we may conſider the monied 
intereſt of the kingdom as moſt decidedly 
| and actively oppoſed to the meaſures of the 
court. The opportunity, which it now. 
preſented, was eagerly embraced. A thou- 
fand mouths were inſtantly opened to ſpread 
the news, and to cry, that the public pay- 
ments were to be ſtopped; the aſſembly 
to be diffolved ; that the army had been 
ſent for on that account; and that, as the 
virtue of the miniſter was inflexible, he 
had not only been diſmiſſed from the coun- 
eil, but ſent ignominioufly out of the king- 
dom. The conſternation was univerſal; 
and, in every ſociety and place of public | 
af thoſe, who, in the ſuppoſed impending 
ruin, faw — hott 
of their days. 

The people now began to meet Serie 
in different quarters of the city. In the af- 
ternoon, the buſts of the duke of Orleans 
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and of Mr. Necker were carried, wrapped- 
round with black crape, in proceſſion 
through the ſtreets. The heterogeneous 
coalition of two perſons, who never had 
been aſſociated in politics or otherwiſe, was 
not attended to; they were ſaid to be vic- 
tims to the cauſe of the people; it was re- 
ported, that his highneſs and ſome other 
popular members of the aſſembly had been 

arreſted; and, to mark the ſentiments of 
the public on theſe imaginary calamities, 
deputations from the crowd aſſembled at 
the Palais Royal, were ſent to the different 
9 with orders, _ _—_— thould ry 
ſhut. * 

In eee of theſe uu, detach- 
ments from the regiments of Choiſeul dra- 
goons and royal Cra vate cavalry; that were 
quartered in the town, patroled through 
the ftreets, and a ſtrong body of the'Swils 
guards was poſted with cannon in the 
Champs Eliſces. In the evening, about 
five o'clock, a ſkirmiſh happened between 

the 
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the people, in the Place Louis XV, and'a 
party of the dragoons. A patrole of the 
royal Allemande cavalry, that were quar- 
tered at La Muet*, commanded by the 
Prince of Lambeſc, coming up at the ſame 
time, charged the crowd, and drove them 
into the garden of the Thuilleries. When 
it began to grow dark, the people ſet fire 
to ſome of the wooden barriers at the en- 
trances of the town, and drove away the | 
perſons ſtationed there to collect the cuſ- 
toms. A party of the royal Allemande ca- 
valry, that had been diſpatched to diſperſe 
the mob, that were burning the barrier at 
the end of the ſtreet Chau? d Antin, in 
coming from thence upon the Boulevard, was 
fired upon by a party of the French guards, at 
the corner of that ſtreet, from what is called 
their dep3t, Though their alienation from 
the court had been long ſuſpected, this 


— — 


* A royal palace, in the Bois de Boulogne, about 
two miles from Paris. 
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was their firſt. act of open hoſtility; but 
almoſt all of them were now under arms 
in their barracks; they would not any lon- 
ger obey their officers, but deſired them 
to withdraw. In every quarter of the 

town reſounded the cry to arms and down 
| with the officers and foreign troops, Du- 
ring the night, detachments of the French 
guards, mixed with the citizens, pa- 
troled through the ſtreets, In the morn- 
ing of Monday, the 13th, the alarm-bell * 
was rung in all the ſteeples. For the pur- 
pole of electing repreſentatives in the 
ſtates, Paris had been divided into ſixty 
diftrifts ; and, at the ſound of the bell, 
the electors aſſembled at the places where 
they had lately met. From the eleQors 
of the diſtricts, a general aſſembly was 
now formed that met at the Town-houſe ; 
and, out of that, a permanent committee was 
choſen, that was intruſted with the execu- 


— 
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tive power. Monſieur de Fleſelles, the 
privot des marchands, being the principal 
municipal magiſtrate, was nominated pre- 
ſident of this committee, and a correſpond- 
ence was eſtabliſhed with committees, that 
ſat in the different diſtricts. The firſt ſtep 
taken was to embody a militia of 48,000 
men; and many officers and ſerjeants, who 
had retired from the army, or were at Pa- 
ris on leave, having offered their ſervices, 
were diſtributed to inſtruct it, The firſt 
motive for arming was the preſervation of 
the town from pillage ; but it was ſoon ex- 
tended to its defence againſt the army in 
caſe it ſhould attempt to enter. 


Many exceſſes were committed in the 
morning of the 13th; but, in courſe as the 
militia was armed, patroles were every 
where diſtributed, and the licentious re- 
ſtrained. The French guards, now called 
foldats de la patrie, were mixed with the 
militia, Some companies had at firſt ſhewn 
a reluctance; but all now joined, except 
M 2 the 
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the uſual guard at the palace of Vetſallles, 
that was ſtill on wy there to Lp cy thely 
ſovereign. | 
The count de Montmorin, miniſter of 
foreign affairs, Monſieur de la Luzerne, 
miniſter of the marine, and Monſieur de 
Saint Prieſt, a member of the council, but 
without office, had retired at the ſame 
time with the director general of the finan- 
ces, having been all diſmiſſed except Mon- 
ſieur de la Luzerne. Monſieur de Puyſc- 
gur quitted the place of miniſter of war to 
make way for the maréchal de Broglio, 
the baron de Breteuil was appointed preſi- 
dent of the council of finances, the Duke 
de la Vauguyon ſucceeded Monſieur de 
Montmorin, Monſieur de Villedeuil con- 
tinued in his place of miniſter of Paris, and 
Monſieur Barentin remained keeper of the 
ſeals. — Monfieur Foulon was offered a 
poſt under the marẽchal de Broglio in the 
war- office, but he declined accepting of 
_ g's | 
On 
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On the 13th, the Aſſembly of the States 
lent an addreſs to the king to repreſent to 
him the alarming ſituation of the capital, 
the diſmay which the meaſures lately ta- 
ken had produced there, to requeſt that 
the troops might be withdrawn from its 
neighbourhood, and, not ſeeming to be ac- 
quainted with what had been done by the 
_ propoſing that a militia ſhould. 
be immediately formed. ITbey, at the 
ſame time, offered to ſend a deputation to 
the town to communicate the anſwer they 
hoped to receive, and to endeavour, by 
quieting the fears of the people, to reſtore 
the public tranquillity. In reply to this 
addreſs, the king ſaid; he had already 
communicated his motives for taking the 
meaſures they alluded to; that it was he 
only who could. judge of their neceſſity, 
which, as it ftill exiſted, did not permit 
any change: that he was very far from en- 
tertaining any doubt, of the purity of their 
intentions in the preſent afflicting circum- 

M 3 ſtances, 
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ſtances, but that their preſence at Paris 
could be of no utility, while it was much 
wanted where they were, in order to pro- 
eeed with the important buſineſs they were 
engaged in. This anſwer ſeemed by no 
means to ſatisfy the aſſembly, and they 
immediately reſolved: 
That the national aſſembly, tan the 
% medium by which the ſentiments of the 
& nation are conveyed, declares that Mr. 
„Necker and the other miniſters who 
* have juſt been removed, carry with 
them its eſteem and regret. 

That, alarmed by the proſpect of the 
« fatal conſequences which the anſwer of 
© his majeſty may produce, the affembly 
« will not ceaſe to inſiſt on his ſending 
* away the troops that are collected about 
& Paris and Verſailles, and on eſtabliſhing 
& guards of citizens. | 


© © That there cannot exiſt any interme- 
« diate perſon or power between the king 
* and the aſſembly. | 

5 0 « That 
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That the miniſters and other agents of 

authority, civil and military, are an- 

« ſwerable for every thing they may do 

that is "contrary - to the rights of the 

| nation and the decrees of the aſſembly. 

That the miniſters and counſellors of 
his majeſty, of whatever deſcription or 
rank they may be, are perſonally re- 
* ſponſible: for the preſent calamities, and 
** the conſequences that may reſult from 
« them. 

That the ok debt — hoon 
« placed under the ſafeguard of the faith 
« and. honour. of the French nation, and 
„the nation being willing to pay the 
« Intereſt of that debt, no power has 2 
* right to pronounce the infamous word 
« bankruptcy, under any form or deno- 

„ mination whatſoever. 1 

That the aſſembly perſiſts in all its 
* former decrees, and expreſsly in thoſe 
be of he "Ds 20th, ue 2345 of as 


CS 
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month of June; and orders, that a copy 
aof the preſent reſolutions be delivered 
to his majeſty by its preſident; that a 
copy be ſent to Mr. Necker and the 
* gther miniſters who have been removed; 
and that they be printed and publiſhed.“ 
Buy theſe reſolutions, the three orders, 
united, confirmed all thoſe important de- 
crees that had been made by the tiers erat 
while they were aſunder ; 'the counſellors 
of the king were made reſponſible for the 
meaſures of the government; the people 
were more than ever impreſſed with the 
idea, that an intention had been formed 
to ſuſpend or reduce the public payments, 
and were taught to confider the aſſembly 
as the only ſafeguard againſt a n 
they ſo much feared. Pm 


On the 13th, the people began to wear 
a cockade of green and white; but having 
recollected that green was the colour that 
diſtinguiſhed the houſhold of the count 

d' Artois, 
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d' Artois, it was changed for blue, white, 
and red. It was worn by all as a mark of 
their love of liberty, and thoſe who neg- 
lected to do ſo were liable to be inſulted, 
whatever might be their rank or character. 
In the night, the troops that had been 
ſtationed. in the Champs Eliſtes were with- 
drawn, and in the morning of che 14th, 
a body of the militia, followed by a crowd 
of people, went and ſeized the cannon 
and about 30,000 ſtand of arms at the 
hotel of the invalids. They had alteady 
rifled te king's garde meubles, in the Place 
Lows XV, of many ancient and curious 
arms that were kept there; and among 
others of thoſe once worn by their 
favourite prince Henry IV, whoſe breaſt- 
plate and helmet bore the marks of his 
courage and of the danger to which he had 
been expoſed. In the afternoon the Baſ- 


tile was ſurrendered *, and the governor 


8 
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Mr. de Launay, and other e. bee 
to death. 

Monſieur de Fleſſelles, the preivot th mar. 
chands, had been ſuſpected of being partial to 
the court. His ſituation was delicate; he oc- 
eupied a place which he owed to his ſovereign, 
and at the ſame time filled a truſt that had 
been committed to him by his fellow- 
citizens who had taken arms to oppoſe 
the royal authority. He ought, therefore, 
either to have quitted his office, or acted 
openly and conſcientiouſly with his col- 
leagues. But, like many others in difficult 
circumſtances, he was perhaps unable to 
determine. It was ſaid that a letter written 
by him had been found in the pocket of 
Mr. de Launay, recommending to him to 
defend the Baſtile, and aſſuring him he 
would be relieved. I preſume, however, 
that he muſt have ſatisfied the committee 
on this head, otherwiſe they would pro- 
bably have arreſted him. The populace, 
_ hows 
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however, were not contented, and as he 
Was coming from the town-houſe, in 
crofling the Place de Greve, he was ſhot 
through the head with a piſtol. His head 
was cut off, and with that of Mr. de 
Launay was put up in the palais royal, 
while their bodies were dragged about the | 
ſtreets, and expoſed to the barbarous out- 
rages of a frantic multitude. 

Preparations for defence were now made 
with judgment and aſſiduity; and num- 
bers of perſons were conſtantly preſenting 
themſelves to be enrolled in the militia. 
The news of thoſe events greatly alarmed 
the court and miniſters at Verſailles.” The 
national aſſembly,” after much and eager 
debate, and a variety of motions, came 
unanimouſly to the following reſolutions : 
The national aſſembly thinks that the 
public tranquility, may be reſtored and 
« preſerved, by regularly forming and 
keeping up the militia that has been 
10 raiſed in the capital. It reſolves, that 
* © the 
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© the king be. again conjured to withdraw 
& his troops, the preſence of which has 
been the principal cauſe of the diſorders 
e that now prevail, and which by ſhewing 
the contraſt of a military force that 
* alarms, with a civil power that protects, 
puts in oppoſition the privileges of 
“authority with the rights of the citizen *. 
It directs that the deputies lately ſent to 
the king, go back, and employ the moſt 
« preſſing inſtances with his majeſty, to 
t engage him to ſend away his troops.” 

The deputation accordingly went, and 
after a conſiderable abſence, during which 
the aſſembly was in great anxiety, the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, their preſident, 
who was at the head of the deputation, 
returned at nine in the evening with the 
W anſwer: 


— — — 


* T have thought it my duty to render into to Engliſh, 
as literally as poſſible, the language of the national aſ- 
ſembly z but I fear in doing ſo, the meaning may not 
always be immediately nnn by an Engliſh 
reader, 

21 
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I am without intermiſſion employed 
* about means to reſtore tranquillity in the 
« capital. I had ordered the pre vof der 
4 nurcband to come here to take mea- 
* fures for that purpoſe. Having ſince 
* been informed that a militia has been 
eſtabliſhed, there, I have given orders 
to general officers to put themſelves at 
the head of that militia, to aſſiſt it with 
4 their experience, and ſecond the zeal 
of the good citizens. I have likewiſe 
'« given ordersthat the troops inthe Champ 
« Je Mars withdraw from Paris. The 
&* concern you expreſs at the diſorders 
& that reign there, is a ſentiment that 
« ſhould be in the heart of every one, and, 
c moſt ſeriouſly afflits mine.” 

While this deputation was with the king, 
another arrived at the aſſembly from be 
permanent committee at the hotel de ville, to 
repreſent the ſtate of the town, and to 
defire, in the preſent criſis, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a «correſpondence between the 

| committee 
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committee and the aſſembly. One of the 
members of the aſſembly, the baron de 
Vens, who came from Paris about the 
ſame time, gave an affecting deſcription 
of the ſcene he had juſt quitted. He had 
been ſeized by the people, and hurried to 
the town-houſe ; in conducting him thither, 
they ſhewed him the mangled bodies of 
Monſieur de Launay and de Fleſſelles, and 
often threatened him with the ſame fate. 
The aſſembly reſolved to communicate the 
information they had received to his majeſty, 
by another deputation of their members, 
headed by the archbiſhop of Paris. He re- 
turnedabout eleven at night; he ſaid, his ma- 
jeſty had inſtantly admitted him; that he 
found with him his brothers; that he ſeemed 
extremely affected on hearing what he had 
been ordered to communicate, and replied, 
* You afflia me more and more by the 
account you have given me of the calami- 
< ties that have happened in Paris; it is 
„ impoſſible, they could have been occaſi- 

| * oned 
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* oned by the orders given to my troops 
« I have nothing to add to the meſſages 
I have already ſent to the aſſembly . 
It was now diſcovered by Monſieur de 
Broglio, that many of the troops had be- 
come diſaffected to the cauſe in which they 
were employed, and numbers deſerted daily 
into the town. At two in the morning of 
the 15th, thoſe encamped in the Champ de 
Mars were withdrawn. In the afternoon 
the king came to the aſſembly accompa- 
nied by his brothers, but without pomp or 
| miniſters, and pronounced the following 
diſcourſe : 
& I called you together, to conſult you 
on matters of the utmoſt importance to 
« the ſtate, and none merits that title, more 
than the dreadful diſorders that reign 
in the capital—None ſo much affect me; 
« and the chief of the nation comes with 
confidence among its repreſentatives, to 
„ ſhew them his affliction, and to invite 
them to ſeek means to reſtore order and 
* tranquillity. ' 
* 
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„ know that unjuſt inſinuations Have 
e induſtriouſly been ſpread abroad; Iknow 
that ſome have dared to publiſh that your 
4 perſons were in danger—ls it neceſſary 
te that I ſhould diſavow rumours ſo exĩmi- 
e nal, and which I hope are ſufficiently 
&« contradicted by my n which 
« you ſo well know. = 

I then, who am one with my nation, 
< unite myſelf with you, and deſire you to 
« affiſt me in taking meaſures for the ſafety 
© of the ſtate. I expect this from the na» 
e tional aſſembly *, The zeal of the re- 
« preſentatives of my people, called together 
e for the public welfare, aſſures me of it; 
« and, relying on the love and fidelity of 
* my ſubjects, I have given orders for the 
« troops to retire from Paris and Verſailles. 
I authoriſe, nay I invite you, to make my 
intentions known in the capital.“ 


__—_— 


6 — —_ — * 
% ** 


* This is the firſt time it was ſo named by him; hi- 
therto he had conſtantly ſaid the ſtates general. 
This 
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2 This diſcourſe was received with the 
loudeſt acelamations, and the king may be 
kid” to have been conducted back to his 
palace in the arms of the aſſembly, who in 
a body accompanied him Stoch - * 
A deputation of eighty!members, headed 
by Monſieurde la Fayette, was ſerit to vom 
municate the king's diſcourſe, to the ge- 
neral aſſembliy of the electors at Paris. 
Monſieur' de In Fayette, after reading ihe 
diſcourſe; made à ſpeech, in which 
he ſaid, that the king had been deceived, 
but being no longer ſo, they might now re- 
ly vn his paternal goodneſs. M. de Lally 
followed him and finiſhed” his diſcourſe, by 
ſaying, vive la nation! vive le roi i vive 
ta Ihe A reby was made by their pre- 
ſident. He informed Monſieur de la Fay- 
ette, that he had that day been unanimouſly 
choſen by the aſſembly of the electors of 
Paris, to command the Pariſian militia; and 
Monſieur Bailly, who had: diſtinguiſhed 
* N | himſelf 
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himſelf as preſident of the tzers etat, While 
the orders were ſeparate, was at the ſame 
time acquainted. that. he had been choſen 
pr uot des marchands, a title which has 
fince been changed for that of mayor. 
On the 1th, the preſident of the natio- 
chal de Broglio, appriſing him that he had 
been commanded by his majeſty to with- 
of Paris and Verſailles, and to ſend them 
back to their reſpective garriſons. 
In his ſpeech to the national aſſembly 
on the 15th, the king had not in vain aſked 
advice. It was now reſolved, to preſent an 
addreſs to him, recommending to his ma- 
jeſty, to diſmiſs his preſent miniſſers and 
thoſe who had lately been removed. 
On the ſame day, all the new miniſters 
reſigned their places; and the duke de 
_ Ghatelet delivered up the command 
e wy of 
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of the French — which 
no longer exiſted. / 
The — the aſs of 
Paris, having fent a deputation to the king, 
to expreſs that it was the general-wiſh of 
the inhabitants, that he-ſhould honour the 
city with his preſence, he ſent a meſſage'to 
the national aſſembly, acquainting them, 
that he ſhould go to Paris the next day. 
He ſoon afterwards ſent a ſecond meſſage 
to inform them, he had written to Mr. 
Neckar to return and reſume his place. A 
deputation was thereupon ſent to thank 
the king: as it was retiring, he called the 
prefident back, and ſaid ; * As a proof of 
my ſentiments on the good intelligence 
that ſhould ſubſiſt between me and the 
« affembly, Here is the letter that I have 
« written to Mr. Neckar, which I intruſt 
to you, to diſpateh to him.? 
The power and violence of the mob 
were now riſen to ſo great à height, chat ĩt 
became dangerous to thoſe who were know 
N 2 to 
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to be of ſentiments, oppolite to the popular 
party, to remain within its reach. The 
count d'Artois withdrew ſecretly in the 
night, and went to Bruſſels, whither he 
had already ſent his ſons, the dukes of An- 
goulème and Berry. The prince of Conde 
with his ſon and grandſon, the dukes of 
Bourbon and Enghien, and the prince of 
Conti, retired thither about the ſame time. 
The count &Artois, and the princcs of 
Conde and Conti, had, in the aſſembly of 
notables, oppoſed giving a double repreſent- 
ation to the tiers etat, and had on all oc- 
caſions profeſſed their attachment to the 
ancient principles of the monarchy. Thoſe 
who bore them any enmity, or who thought 
their preſence might obſtruct their views, 
lar prejudices, and to aſcribe to them 
a variety of ſayings, and counſels, hoſtile 
; to the opinions that now prevailed. ,, Bills 
had deen put up in the palais royal, recom- 
2 their deſtruction, and even of- 

fering 
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fering a price for their heads. In theſe 
bloody ' proſcriptions were to be ſeen the 
names of the miniſters who had juſt re- 
ſigned, and of a number of perſons of both 
ſexes, who had become obnoxious to the 
people, by having been favourites with 
the court. In their flight, they were un- 
der the neceſſity of diſguiſing themſelves 
till they gained the frontier. The 
news of what had happened at Paris ſpread 
with wonderful celerity; the meſſengers of 
theſe tidings called on the people to take 
arms; and, announcing that the guilty 
vere endeavouring to eſcape, travellers, 
for months afterwards, were liable to be 
arreſted and detained at every town 
throughout the kingdom, unleſs furniſhed 
with a paſſport from tlie 2 commit = 
tee in the capital. Ry 

© Symptoms of the quick decline of * 
monarchy were now abundantly perceived. 
On the night of the 16th a univerſal gloom 


N throughout the immenſe palace of 
N 3 Verſailles, 
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Verſailles. Not a minifter remained: and 
all the princes with their attendants were 
gone, except Monſieur, the king's brother. 
The rooms were no longer filled with preſ- 
ſing courtiers: alarmed at what had hap- 
pened, and doubtful of what was to ſuc- 
ceed, they had withdrawn, and but few were 
to be found, except thoſe who were imme- 
diately on ſervice. In the courſe. a the 
late changes it has been remarked, ' that 
ſome of thoſe who had been accuſtomed to 
baſk in the ſunſhine of royalty, whoſe fa- 
milies had riſen to opulence by the boun- 
ties of the ſovereign, were the firſt to de- 
ſert his cauſe. 

The king was to go to e the 17th 
in the morning; and however much he 
merited the affections of his ſubjects, anxi- 
ety was inſeparable from the idea that he 
was to paſs through a multitude in arms, 
moſt of whom were unacquainted with the 
management of them; many, in a ſtate of 
popular delirium; and ſome yet ſtained 

| with 
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with the blood vrhich it had madly m 
them to ſpill. he e A724 1 

The national afſembly appointed a de- 
putation to -accompany him. He left his 
palace, about ten in the morning, without 
parade, without his uſual guards, and ſur- 
rounded by a body of armed inhabitants of 
Verſailles on foot, who had inſiſted upon 
attending him. When this motley, but ſo- 
lemn, proceſſion ſet out, many of the an- 
cient ſervants of the court, who never had 
ſeen their maſter viſit his capital but ſur- 
rounded with the ſplendour of the throne 
and amidſt the acclamations of his people, 
burſt into a flood of tears. About aleague 
from the city, he was met by a large de- 
tachment of Pariſian militia, where the 
people that came from Verſailles, and a 
few body guards Who had followed the 
king, were defired to remain. The inha- 
bitants of Verſailles demanded hoſtages 
from the Pariſians, as ſecurities for his re- 
wy but the meaſure was abſurd, and the 
wFY idea 
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idea improper. He was. ſtill: obliged ta go 
a very flow pace, as many of this militia, 
like that of Verſailles, were on foot. From 
the barrier to the Townhouſe the whole 
way was filled with people, and lined on 
each ſide by men in arms: it is ſaid, 
that, on this occaſion, about 100,00 bore 
ſirelocks. On ſome. part of his paſſage he 
ſaw the cannon that had been taken at the 
Baſtile and at the Hotel of the Invalids ; 
and about his coach were the ſoldiers, who, 
a few days before, enjoyed the diſtinction 
of being his guards. Throughout the im- 
menſe crowd "reigned a profound ſilence; 
the uſual exclamation of Vue le rot! with 
which the air at other times would have re- 
ſounded, had been prohibited or was for- 
gotten. The accidents, that had been apy 
prehended, were now experienced; muſ- 
kets were heard to go off; ſeveral perſons 
were wounded, and a. young woman of 
decent family, and mother of ſeveral chil- 
dren, was ſhot near the carriage of thg 

king. 
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king: He arrived at the Town-houſe 
about half paſt four in the afternoon,7 have 
ing been above ſix hours in performing a 
journey which may be done in little more 
than ene. When he was ſeated, the 
mayor, Monſieur Bailly, according to cuſ- 
rom preſented to him the keys of che town, 
pronouneing Fr ſpeech which he began 
with theſe words: Papporte à votre 
« majelte les clefs de fa bonne ville de Pa- 
Kris: ce ſont les memes qui ont ẽtẽ pr6+ 
« ſentces a Henry IV; il avoit reconguis 
« ſon peuple; ici c'eſt le peuple qui a re- 
* conguis ſon roi“. He afterwards of- 
fered him a national cockade, which the 
king put into his hat, and ſaid with a loud 
voice; My people may e ee 


* 
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— by Monſieur Baily bas beey 
much criticiſed, Reconguerir is, ſtrictly, ſpeaking, ta 
reconguer, conquer again ; but, in this ſenſe, it could 
not be applied. Henry the fourth had not reconguered 
Paris, nor had the people before conquered the king. 
Mr. Bailly certainly meant, and could only mean, fe- 


ained, . gg 


*in my love for them.” He heard ſeve- 
ral other ſpeeches. Every one, who thought 
he ſpoke well, wiſhed to ſay ſomething *, 
He approved of the nomination of M. de 
la Fayette to be commander of the Pariſian 
militia, and of M. Bailly to be mayor; the 
former was his ſervant; and his confent 
for the appointment of the other was not 
yet thought needleſs. He ſhewed' himſelf 
for ſometime at a window over the Place 
ade Grove. Jive le roi! vive lu nation! 
was now proclaimed by innumerable voi - 
ces; and, having expreſſed his defire to 
return, he arrived at Verſailles about eight 
in the evening. 


A— —— 


. * Monſieur de Lally Tollendal, one of the deputies 
of the national aſſembly who accompanied the king, 
in a diſcourſe, complimentary to the ſentiments of the 

ſovereign and flattering to the people, having ſeveral 
times made uſe of the expreſſion, Le voila ce roi! gave 
occaſion to a writer to obſerve; © Le' voila, crioit-il, 
« [ voila, ce roi er il continua fur ee ton une longue pa- 
* raphraſe de I Rece Homo car les memes cirgonlances 

it amenent les memes expreſſions.” | 
The 
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The powers, which had hitherto” been 
exereiſed in the city by the ſervants of the 
government, were now aſſumed by the 
mayor and aſſembly at the Town+houſel 
The maſter of the poſt- office took an oath 
of fidelity to the nation before the mayor, 
and the Hotel de la Police was changed in- 
to the Hotel de la Mayerie. The allowan- | 
ces to the mayor and other officers, the ex- 
pences of the militia, of the police, and all 
other public diſburſements in Paris, were 
to be defrayed from the revenue; but for 
the extraordinary charges, incurred for the 
defence of the town, contributions were 
demanded from the- inhabitants, according 
to their means and their zeal for the pub- 
lic cauſe. The barriers that had been de- 
ſtroyed were re-eſtabliſhed; the officers of 
the cuſtoms were again placed at them; 
patroles marehed conſtantly through the 
ſtreets; and, beſides the uſual mode of 8 
lighting them, the inhabitants were obliged 
to illuminate their houſes at a certain hour; 
| ſo 
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ſo chat Paris, for many weeks after the 
revolution, exhibited every night the ap- 
pearance of ſome extraordinary public re- 
Joicing.  -Byt notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions,” it was ſoon ſadly experienced, 
that whenever the people bent their minds 
upon, or were excited to any act of 
violence, there exiſted no regular force by 
which they could be reſtrained; and that 
even thoſe, who had been raiſed by their 
power, might eaſily become * Wala. 
of their caprice. | 

The murder of M. de ne and the 
other officers of the Baſtile; and of de 
Fleſſelles, Foulon", and Berthier, were the 

duct | us. a ny 
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* It has been already obſerved that Mi. de Foulon 
had been nominated to a poſt under the marechal de 
Broglio, but had declined it. He was above ſeventy- 
four years of age. Hearing that he was menaced, he 
had gone to the houſe of his friend, M. de Sartine, 
a few leagues from Paris. He was there ſeized in the 
night 'of the 22d of July, dragged from thence on 
foot; brought to the town-houſe, where he ſaw the 
mayor, the aſſembly of the electors, and the com- 
mander 
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early ſymptoms of that frantic vengeance; 
that has not yet been extinguiſhed. The 
demolition of the Baſtile itſelf, by a formal 
reſolution, ſeems to have been an ebullition 
was like the anger of an ill-brought- up 
boy, who beats the floor, when by his 
own aukwardneſs he has fallen; with this 
difference, the one is an impulſe of paſſion 
in à child, the other was the reſult of 


men neee 


but in retiring, he was ſeized by the mob, and mur- 
dered with circumſtances of fuch attrocious barbarity, 
in which the women took a principal part, as would 
be painful, aud indeed indecent to relate. His ſon-in- 
law, Mr. Berthier.” intetidant of Parts, was oh the 
ſame day brought i fe from Compicgne ; tit the pebple 
might ſee him, the upper part of hys carriage was cut. 
off; on coming into the city, he was met by a pro- 
ho of facies il ulthe carrying the head of his 
father-in-law, which they forced him to embrace; 
and in a few hours he ſuffered the ſame fate. bh 
Sce the ſecond note in Appendix, No, XII. ova 
tld menſe 
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menſe expence; it had ſtood above four 
hundred years, through all the viciſſitudes 
of tempeſtuous times; it ſeemed calculated 
to brave the effects of age, and might have 
deen of great utility in a city, perhaps 
worſe provided with priſons and hoſpitals 
than any other great town in Europe. Leo 
Ihroughout the whole kingdom «of 
France, even the moſt inconſiderable town 
followed the example of Paris; every one 
had its Hoe de Ville, its Comitd, and its 
Milice Bou proiſo. | So. far there was an 
appearance of ſyſtem, and if properly con- 
duced a certain degree of order. But in 
conſequence of ſome haſty decrees of the 
national affembly*; that were iſſued with- 
out being ſufficiently explained and modi- 
fied, the peaſants and loweſt claſſes of the 
people took arms, and their devaſtations 


SY YT" Y * — IE W —_ — 
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. *- Such ae were moved and agteed to on the night 
of the 4th of Auguſt, annulling the rights of the chace, 
prohibiting rabbit warrens, & c. &c. 

= have 
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have been attended with a degree of bar- 
barity, equal to any thing . has * 
exhibited in the metropolis. 
But the further hiſtory, of. theſs;,gnaus 
muſt be referred io a, more tranquil. mor 
ment. In ſpeaking with men of the 
ariſtocratic. party yon will, hear: That, 
among thoſe nobles, who, by joining in 
the, meaſures of the tiers etat, contributed 
to oyerturn the monarchy and themſelves, 
there were ſome, whom envy againſt thoſe 
in power and à deſire to ſupplant them 
reſentment againſt the court for injuries 
received, ot the neglect of pretended 
deſerts 3 and the hope of obtaining from 
fear what they could nat procure by favor, 
induced to adopt the line of conduct 
all of them were, deceived hy their depen» 
dants, and by the perſuaſions of artful 
men, who flattered them with the idea 
that they would be able to gain an 
3 over the commons, and to 

5 _— 
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direct their reſolves: that having gone tub 
far to recede, and ſome of them having 
ſecrets to preſerve, they were afterwards 
compelled. to join in what- they diſap- 
proved, but were unable to prevent. ou 
are told, that the commons were led by a 
few men of abilities, but deſperate fortunes, 
fought to advance themſelves in ſcenes of 
tumult: and that the tiers etat, in geheral, 
were actuated by motives of ambition and 
ſelf-intereſt, and a deſire of reducing thoſe; 
who by their birth were placed above 
them, to a ſtate of equality with themſelves: 
- that the government only required to be 
reformed, not to be deſtroyed; — that the 
ſovereign had offered to join in correcting 
all the abuſes that were complained of, 
whether in the adminiſtration, or in the 
laws: — that the nobles had declared their 
willingneſs' to bear their ſhare in the pub- 
lic burthens in the ſame manner and pro- 
portions as the members of che tiers etat, 

_ | and 
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and that had any of them, or of the 
clergy, refuſed to do To, or inſiſtedl en 
preſerving privileges” that were contrary” 
to the ſpitit of juſtice or the welfare f 
the ſlate, it was evident they would have 
been over- ruled by a majority, and oppoſed 
by the king himſelf. That, as theſe 
changes <ould have been effected without 
bloodſhed," without diſorder, without any _ 
loſs i the public revenue, to the authors 
of the revolution, therefore, muſt be 
aſcribed all the horrors that have marked 
its progreſs. They accuſe them of having 
wantonly armed about two millions of 
men, over whom there is no controul, of 
having encouraged the people to attack the 
lives and deſtroy the property of thoſe 
who were of different ſentiments from 
themſelves; to trample on the laws; to 
rob the altars, to deſpiſe the ,prieſthood, 
to pollute the temples of their God, to 
violate the majeſty of their ſovereign, and 
ſtain his palace with the blood of thoſe 
- © O whoſe 


whoſe duty n by whoſe honour 
impelled them to defend it. They obſerye 
that they have changed a monarchy, tem- 
pered by eſtabliſhed uſages and laws, and 
under which the nation had riſen to its 


preſent grandeur, for anarchy and de- 
ſpotiſm, That every municipality through- 
out the kingdom arreſts or;prgtets e 
it pleaſes ; that the committees of enquiry * 
eſtabliſhed in the capital, are more deſtrug- 
tive of liberty, and more hurtful to morali- 
ty, than any thing that had ever been 
praiſed, even under the moſt deſpotio 
reigns: that from the hope of reward, the 
moſt innocent is liable to be, accuſed, of 
le nation, —a crime that has not yet been 
defined, to be e 1. perhaps con- 


— 


x rr 
x FTI committees of men were eſtabliſhed, 
called Comitts des Recherches, and ' a reward of a 
thouſand Louis d'ors offered to ſuch as may give in- 
formation againſt any one who does or attempts any 
thing againſt the principles of the preſent revolution, 
or to bring about another change, or, as it has been 
9 revolution. 1 
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demued; and that cheſe eommittees are 
inquiſitions, with a milder name, but _ 
ns! in their effects. 
Thoſe of the democratic party deny moſt 
of theſe aſſertions, and affirm, that in all 
they have done, they were guided only by 
their duty to thoſe who had committed 
their intereſts to their care, and by that in- 
nate love of liberty, that birthright of man» 
kind, of which they had been unjuſtly de- 
prived; that they did not riſe againſt powers 
regularly conſtituted, but againſt an autho- 
rity - that had been gradually uſurped. 
They ſay, that the repreſentatives of. the 
nation were called upon by the ſovereign 
to reſtore the finances ; and that their con- 
ſtituents, in electing them, had demanded 
the reformation of abuſes, and a govern- 
ment regularly aſcertained. They con- 
fels, they neither planned nor foreſaw the 
revolution; that it was brought on by de- 
grees ; and that the opportunity having 
preſented itſelf, they think they would 
- 0 2 have 
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have merited the ſcorn of their own and fit 
ture times had they neglected to embrace 


it—They ſay that having paſſed the Ru- 
dicon, they were under the neceſſity of 
going forward, and in the mean time, of 


rendering an authority ineffectual, that 
might yet have deſtroyed all they had 
done; but that in doing ſo, while they 
eſtabliſhed the freedom of their country, 


they probably ſaved it from a civil war: 
that the partial reformations that were pro- 
poſed by the other party, would always 
have been imperfect, and muſt at laſt have 
ended in a total change: that poſterity 
therefore, has to thank them for having 


effected at once what muſt have been the 


labour of ages to accompliſh; and that it was 
neceflary to eradicate the ancient founda- 
tions, on which nothing ſolid could be raiſed. 


ile they lament the misfortunes that 


have happened to individuals, and the diſ- 
orders that yet prevail, they obſerve that 
ſome are almoſt inſeparable from ſuch great 
political 
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political convulſions, but that many are to 
be aſcribed to thoſe of the arijſtocratic party 
themſelves ; that had they candidly con- 
curred with them in forming the conſtitu- 
tion, tranquillity would have been long 
ſince reſtored, perhaps ſcarcely diſturbed; 
but that while they obſtinately remained 
attached to their ancient prejudices, it was: 
impoſſible to complete the work, or to fix 
the proper limits and reſtore the exerciſe 
of the executive power. That having at 
once to combat the power of the court, the 
clergy, the nobles, and the parliaments, 
they were obliged to call the people to their- 
aid, and by explaining their rights to them 
make them Jealous of their liberty. They 
profeſs as much loyalty and reſpect for 
their ſovereign, as the other party can pre- 
tend to, and an earneſt with to arrive at 
that period when they may be able to 
prove the ſincerity of thoſe ſentiments, by 
inveſting him with all the ſplendour ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the throne, and with 
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as much power as may-be/qonſifiecs, with, 
the freedom and welfare of the people. 

They fay, that the influence and immenſe 
poſſeſſions of the clergy, acquired by them 
in fanatic ages, were now incompatible with 
the ſafety of the conſtitution, and the ex- 
igencies of the ſtate; that the nation op» 
preſſed with public burthens, and unable 
to fulfil its engagements, had a right to re- 
ſame that wealth which had been'laviſhed 
by ſuperſtition to promote indolence; that 
men, though not more immoral, are be- 
come leſs bigotted, and know how to diſtin» 
guiſh between veneration for religion, and 
an improper reſpe& for its miniſters ; that 
the true character of theſe is ſimplicity of 
manners, modeſty, kindneſs, and charity, 
from which if they depart and buſy them= 
ſelves in worldly affairs, they depart from 
the maxims and example of Chriſt himſelf. 
While they propoſe to aboliſh pernicious or 
uſeleſs inſtitutions,, to ſuppreſs dangerous 
Lang and diſcourage improper luxury. 
they 
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they declare their reſolution to provide 
31ſt indigence; and to furniſm means to 
all to live with becoming eaſe and decency. 
They ſay that the neceſſity of reforming 
the laws was ſo conſpicuouſly evident, that 
it was the only point almoſt, o Which all 
the three orders ſeemed to agree: that 
white the parliaments remained, it was 
impoôffible a thorough reformation ſhould 
take place; that beſides the vices that ex- 
iſte4 ic chem as coutts of juſtice, they 
might; by oppoling, obſtruct the moſt ſa- 
urary public meaſures; that eſtabliſhed 
throughout the kingdom, and conſtantly 
united in their intereſts, they had in a ſe- 
res of years, by their wealth, their poſſeſ⸗ 
ſions, their dependants, and the need of 
their proteckion, acquired a degree of MW 
fluence, which had often ſeriouſly alarmed 
the monarchy, when in the plentitude of 
un uy . They obſerve, that liberty 
e and 
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ROPE EINE laws ! in che end pro- 
duce proſperity; that the fertility of the 
* _— p K. 
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4e puinaire, et il eſt vrai que le notre ne Fetoit pas. 
« Les grandes atrocites,' les grandes ' barbaries, n ont 
« guere ets commiſes que par les Tribunaux, et le 
40 ſupplice de la Barre et de Calas, ne fut pas le crime 
« du minſtere. ' Celui ci eſt toujours plus ou moins 
u tempere par les meurs publiques: le deſpotiſme ju- 
& diciaire ne Veſt jamais; i tient a ſes formey comme 
<«-z fon orgueil et à ſes pretenſions. Lamour propre 
c d'un homme en place peut ir, sil eſt ſenſible 
« à opinion; Torgueil parlimentaire 8'indigne contre 
ii elle, et ne peut, ni concevoir, ni ſouffrir, qu'il exiſte 
ic au monde une puiſſance qui oſe controler la ſienne. 
« Enfin le miniſtre peut conſulter ſa conſcience; les 
« compagnies n'en peuvent pas avoir; celle des in- 
ec dividus eſt etouffee par Veſprit de corps; cet eſprit eſt 
« incurable z les remords nen ſgauroit approcher, par 
« ce que nul reſt charge de rougir pour tous; et 
& que tout ce qui fe fait etant cenſe Pouvrage de tous, 
«gp dernier reſultat perſonne ne repond de rien. 
_ « Leurs cachots n'etoient ils pas des Baſtilles, et 

« Jeurs procedures une inquiſition? Frangois, un 
« bon citoyen ne doit pas perdre un ſeule occafion de 
« youg dire, Ayen des loix ct poins de em er vous 
« ſerez libres. Souvenez vous bien qu'un des principes 
« fondamentaux de la liberte Angloiſe ce de ne ſouffrir 
jamais aucun corps de magiſtrature. Monteſquieu 
lui meme avoue, et il n'ctoit pas ſuſpect, que leur 
6 puiſſance eff terrible, Jy reviendrai encore; le cri de 
tout 
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ſoil, and the poſition of the Kingdom, abs 


fording ſo many advantages to commerce, 
are the ſame, though the form of governs 
ment may be changed; that induſtry is 
only ſuſpended, but will renew its labours, 
with an activity and vigour to which the 


People, have yet been ſtrangers ; and that 


it only remains to get over that, interyal of 
criſis, which ſeparates the vicious ſyſtem 
they have aboliſhed, from the excellent 
conſtitytion which will be eſtabliſhed in 
its ſtead, 

Such, in general, is the language er even 
of the moſt moderate of the two parties, 
The one ſeems to be conſtantly thinking on 
what it has loſt ; the other on what it ſuf- 
fered ; but both ought now to be perſuad- 
ed that the ancient ſyſtem is at an end, 
and cannot poſſibly be reſtored, || _. 
In conſidering / the revolution impartial 
ly, the compariſon will not lie between 
what France now is, or hereafter may 


3 parkemens, juſqu'à leur 
ii entiere deſtruction, doit etre, Deienda eff Carthage,” 


2 | 
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be, and France under its late govern 
ment; but we muſt confider what it would 
now'have been, or might have ſhortly be- 
come, on the principles of the reform pro- 
poſed by the fovereign. The periodical 
meeting of the States, their excluſive right 
of impoſing the public burthens, the eft4« 
bliſhment of provincial aſſemblies, the 
equal taxation of the property of the clergy 
and nobles with that of other citizens, the 
equal right of all to ſerve their cy in 
civil or military employments, the redemps 
tion of vexatious rights, the abolition of 
the lettres de cach#t, the liberty of the prefs, 
and the reſponſibility of miniſters, were in 
reality held out, and might moſt certainly 


— — 


The provincial aſſemblies, ag propoſed by the king, 
were to have been compoſed, of, two tenths, repreſen- 
tatives of the clergy z three tenths, of the nobles; and 
five tenths of the tiers etat, or commons; who were 
to be freely choſen by their reſpective orders. —The 
internal adminiſtration of the finances in each province 
was to be committed to the aſſembly, which during 
the recefſes, was to be repreſented by a committee 


have 
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have been obtained without any public 
commotion * or private calamity. | Nothing 
was wanting but to reduce theſe propoſi- 
tions into laws, and the conſtitution was 

completed. The amendment of the judi- 
ciary code, and. a variety of other matters, 
muſt naturally have followed. Here in- 
deed would have been room for the admi- 
ration of this and future ages; to ſee the 
ſovereign and the ſubjects of an immenſe 
nation Sncur in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of 
government for their mutual happineſs, 
who could have ſaid to poſterity, * We 
* tranſmit to you this work of peace and 
concord; a compact made with our free 
$ conſents, without being diſgraced by any 
« act of injuſtice, or tinged with a drop of 
„ blood.” A conſtitution formed under 
ſuch happy auſpices, and founded on fuch | 
wholeſome principles, muſt naturally have 


tt th. * —_ = 
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® Sec Declaration des Intentions du Roi, pronounced 
the 23d of June, 1789. Appendix, No. XI. 
» grown 
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grown into vigour, while internal tranquil- 
lity would have been undiſturbed, and the- 
revenue uninterrupted. WL 1 
But, ' without enquiring into the motives 
that produced them, let us ſuppoſe the of- 
fers, that were made by the king on the 
23d of June, rejected, and the aſſembly 
arrived at that period of its hiſtory, where 
it is evident that no interruption could be 
given to its operations by the court: —1 
mean the 17th of July, or che ſtill more 
unqueſtionable epoch, the 6th of October, 
when the royal family were removed to 
Paris,—May an impartial by-ſtander, who 
has nothing to do with either party, or any 
intereſt in their diviſions farther than that 
which may be excited by humanity, be 
permitted to aſk, whether a conſtitution 
might not already have been formed, which, 
by embracing the intereſts of the ſovereign, 
the clergy, the nobles, and the commons, 
might have induced all to maintain it, ra- 
ther than riſk another change, Let " re- 
ect 
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fle& on what France might have been, and 
then let us look at the picture it exhibits 
ſtill . We ſee the flame of civil diſcord 
blazing in all its force from the Pyrenees to 
the Rhine, from, the Alps to the ocean. 
The clergy complaining that their property 
has been confiſcated ; the nobility, , that 
rights, which formed part of their eſtates, 
have been taken from them without any 
compenſation, while the houſes of many 
were burned and plundered, and the poſ- 
ſeſſors obliged to conceal themſelves, - or 


ſeek refuge in other countries: we ſee the 


ſtreets and highways covered with vaga- 
bonds, or artiſans who can no longer find 


employment; the priſons filled with real 


or ſuppoſed criminals ;\ the minds of all 
tormented with mutual hatred and a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of | juſt or imaginary ter- 
rors; and an innumerable people with 
arms in their hands, and furniſhed with 


th. — 
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* 1ſt of June, 1790. 
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a declaration, © which being above their 
comprehenſion, has already produced, and 
may hereafter be the _ of, 5 — 
* al 


Les meurtres, les devaſtations, les incendies ſe 
c propageoient dans les provinces du Limouſin, du 
<« Perigord, - de T Agenaois, et du Condomois ; does 
« hordes de brigands pour qui le nom de [a liberte 
© wetoit devenu que le pretexte de la heence, devaſ- 
& tojent les proprietes, violoient les aſyles plus ſacres, 
« le fer et la flamme à la main. Les temples de la 
« religion n avoĩent pas ẽtẽ refpectẽs. Chaque famille, 
ic chaque paſteur, chaque citoyen, plonges dans la 
tc terreur et le deſeſpoir, ſe demandoient avec effroi 
« il nexiſtoĩt plus de juſtice publique.” 

Vid Difſcours prononc? 2 ta fence de Þ Aﬀemblee Nu 
tionale du | Feudi 8 Avril 1790, par MH. D'Aw- 
 geard, Preſident de la chambre des vacations ry 

Parlement de Bordeaux. 


NM. D' Augeard had been ſummoned to appear at 
the bar of the national aſſembly, to anſwer for refolu- 
tions taken by the parliament of Bordeaux, thought to 
be contradiftory to the decrees of the aſſembly. M. 
D'Augeard gave the deſcription of the ſtate of thoſe 
countries that were immediately within his inſpection, 
and the ſame might have been given of many others. 


He ſays in another place; 
cc A 
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Such is lle / interval of cis between the 
deſtrucgio of the old and the maturity of 
_ the, new government. After immenſe 

loſſes to the kingdom occaſioned by the 
failure in the revenue, the interruptions 
to induſtry and commerce, and the loſs of 
credit with foreign nations * ;, after, many 
public and private calamities While they 
were taken up with ſpeculative diſcuſſions; 
they will probably find themſelves in many 

iaſtances obliged to return back in their 
own footſteps, and abandoning the theory 
of ſchools, to have recourſe to principles 
approved by experience. The genius of 
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Le roi etoit venu epancher ſa douleur au milieu 
66 de vous / Ce roi ſi bienfaiſant, fi digne de Famour 
« de is peuples, dont les malheurs preſentent a 
Europe etonnee un ſi etrange contraſte avet ſes 
cs yertus, 8 etoĩt plaint avec attendriſſement des eruels 
6 effets de 1a licenſe,” , 

17S The uſual exchange between England and France 
is about thirty pence ſterling for the ecu of three livres, 
but was long at little more than twenty-five, and the ex- 
change with other commercial nations in the ſame pro- 
portion. 

2 the 
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the people requires a monarch 3 thor 
of the country, the number and diverſity 
of its inhabitants, the propenſity of many 
of them to extremes, demand a ſtrong 
executive power: without this, probably, 
the parts would ſeparate from each other, 
or be expoſed to conqueſt. This power can 
only reſide in the prince; but, the nation 
is now too enlightened, and ins obtained 
too great energy, to bow again under the 
rod of deſpotiſm; and when it emerges 
from its preſent difficulties, and corrects the 
errors that have been committed, if it does 
not arrive at an Utopian, it will at leaſt 
have a better government, than pe it en- 
joyed before. 

When Lewis XVI acts XK the oe Lacan 
of his own ſentiments, we find him œcono- 


mical, — almoſt parſimonious. The preſent 5 


embarraſſments of the ſtate took their origin 
asfar back as the expenſive reign of- Lewis 
XIV, and were compleated by the late war 

ä | with 
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with England, to ſupport the deſection of 
her colonics. The deficiency in May 
1789, was repreſented by the firſt mĩ · 
niſter of the finances to be, 56 millions 239 
thouſand livres: but let us ſuppoſe that 
te abolition: of the gabelle f and other 
vexatious duties, might have occaſioned 
à diminution in the revenue, of 44 mil- 
lions, © notwithſtanding the propoſals that 
have been made to replace the gabelle by 
other taxes; — the annual — would 
then have been - 100 millions. 
To fill up this futon the improve- 
ments that might be made in ſeveral bran- 
ches of the preſent revenue, as ſtated by dif- 
ferent perfons, may be reckoned mode - 
rately at . minen 


1 
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diſburfements delivered by Mr. Necker to the States, 
Appendix, No. 13. 

+ The gabelle is a duty on ſalt, chat produced about 
fixty millions of livres per annum. 
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The National Aſſembly has propoſed. re- 
ductions in the expences to the amount of 
ſixty millions; but, to avoid ſeverity to thoſe 
who repoſed with confidence on grants 
that had been made to them for their 
lives, let us ſtate theſe reductions at 
only 40 millions. 

And the aboliching all pecuniary- ex- 
emptions, whether to communities; 
towns, or individuals, with the inereaſe | 
of revenue ariſing from the equality of 
taxation, would e have produced 
above 230 millions “. 

The clergy, beſides 3 to an 
equal taxation, offered, ſince the Revolu- 


1 * 
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A French writer compared the nation, in its late 
embarraſſments, to a workman who has his ſhop full of 
materials, but is in a ſtate of mendicity from idleneſs, 
or ĩ ignorance how to employ them. In other countries, 
invention is put to the rack to find reſources; in France 
they are innumerable. A ſtamp duty alone, that has 
not yet been tried, on a fair calculation, and at a very 
moderate rate, it is thought would produce above two 
millions ſterling yearly. 


tion, 
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tion, to raiſe and pay the ſum of 400 mil- 
lions of liyres, or 16, 666,666 pounds ſter- 
ling, and to encreaſe the allowance to cu- 
rates to 1200 livres yearly, on condition that 
the King and Aſſembly ſhould empower them 
to ſuppreſs ſuch: convents and. monaſteries 
as were unneceſſary; to ſell the eſtates, aud 
unite the monks and nuns: with thoſe in 
other convents of the ſame order *. 18 
the ſtate would have been put at once 
above its wants, an immenſe ſum brought 
into the treaſury, the people relieved, the 
order of public ceconomy eſtabliſhed, and 
the creditors amply ſecured.” But like the 
offers made by the king at the /eance royal, 
of the 23d of June, thoſe, from the. clergy 
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Under a ſettled government, there would have 
been no difhculty for the clergy. to have raiſed this 
ſum in the courſe of a few months. The property 
that has been withdrawn from circulation, and now 
lies unemployed, is immenſe ; and beſides their uſual 
revenue, they would have had to offer in ſecurity for 
the money, the eſtates of the convents that were to be 
. e 
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came too late; it had now become a prin- 
cipal obje& with the ruling party to aboliſh- 
them as an order, and make them merely 
ſtipendiaries. The ſale of their property 
not only held out a means to pay off a 
principal part of the national debt, but pro- 
miſed to raiſe in the creditors of the nation, 
and the purchaſers of their eſtates, an intereſt 
ſufficiently powerful to uphold the conſti- 
tution, and prevent them from . 
ing their influence. 


The capital of the debt of France may 
be reckoned at about 190 millions ſterling. 
It bas been called ſomewhat leſs, but it muſt 
be remembered, that the ſums paid for 
places and employments, which, if they are 
aboliſhed, muſt be refunded, have in ge- 
neral been greatly undervalued; many of 
them bring to the purchaſer ſcarcely two 
per cent. a year on the purchaſe mo- 
ney. 4 


On 
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On this debt government pays intereſt : 
In perpetual annuities, iv. 56,796,924 
Life annuities, 101,469,586 
Tontines, | 3,199,880 
Intereſt on money borrowed, 

to be reimburſed at ſtated 


periods, 44,856,000 


Engagements with the clergy *, 2, $00,000 
Salaries of places, offices 
that have ſold by the 
crown, 14,729,000 
223,551,390 


or about 9,314,641 pounds ſterling ; but 
which, it muſt be obſerved, is conſtantly 


diminiſhing by the natural extinction 1 
the life annuities. 


1 9 —_— um 9 — 


* Mr. Necker ſtates this ſum in the annual fixed ex- 
pences; but the whole of the engagements with the 
clergy, that remained to be diſcharged, appear to have 
amounted to 25,500,000 livres, fix millions of which 
were to be paid off in ſix years, at the rate of a mil- 


hon yearly; and 19,500,000 in thirteen years, at the 
rate of 1,500,000 yearly. 
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1 lenogas | Fovguzr, was a gen- 
4 tleman of Britany, whoſe family 
praiſed, the law 4. His father bad been 


m France, moſt of the offices in the law were pur- 
chaſed; the purchaſe money had been originally paid 
to the grown. This cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
I 5 t5 by Francis I, and has continued ever ſince. The 
office became the property of the purchaſer,” and de- 
ſcended to his heirs, or might again be ſold, upon. ob- 
taining the approbation of the king, and paying a fee to 
the crown. The National Aſſembly has reſolved to 
aboliſh the ſale of theſe and other places { venalit{ de 
charges). The preſent poſſeſſors are howeyer enti tled 
to be reimburſed; and it is computed that above 
{25,000,000 ſterling would be required for this pur- 
poſe. It has been, propoſed to make the nation debtor 
for this capital, and in the mean time to pay the in- 
teteſt. e e e 519 0 
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employed under the cardinal de Richelieu. 
The ſon was a maitre des requttes, and after- 
wards bought the place of attorhey-general. 
He was known to many of the principal 
perſons. at court, and in his character as 
attorney-general, he had opportunities of 
rendering important ſervices to the cardinal 
de Mazarin, who afterwards made him 
n or firſt miniſter, of the fu 
Some ſay, that being informed of his 
Dane expences, the cardinal ſhortly be- 
fore his death put the king upon his guard 
againſt him, and pointed out Colbert, whom 
he recommended to be placed under the 
ferintendant, as a proper perſon to obſerve 
his conduct. Soon after the cardinal's 
death, information was privately given to the 
king of the diſordered ſtate of the finances. 
The king demanded an account of them; 
he told Fouquet of the reports that pre- 
yailed ; ſpoke to him with kindneſs, and aſ- 
fured him he did not mean to withdraw his 
confidence from him, if he would be can- 
: did, 
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did. It is ſaid that Fouquet, truſting ſe- 
curely to the king's. youth and inexpe- 
king gave them privately to Colbert, who 
of diſſimulation was kept up. The king 
feigned ſo well, that Fouquet really 
bert, however, at laſt ſucceeded in con- 
vincing him of the infidelity of his miniſter; 
but he till felt a partiality for the man. 
He was likewiſe powerfully ſupported by 
the queen- mother, out of gratitude for his 
ſervices during the regency. 5 

Beſides the diſſipation of the public 
crimes, that in reality were abſurd, and 
indeed entirely without foundation. He 
had purchaſed the iſland of Belle-iſle; and it 
aa ont fortifying it, with an in- 
p tention 
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tention of retiring thither and putting him- 
felf under the protection of a foreign power. 
The king believed this, and following 
the advice of le Tellier, the patron of Col- 


bort, he reſolved to have Fouquet arreſted 


and tried by a ſpecial commiſſion. But as 
it was apprehended that, on account of his 
office of attorney general, be might be 
protected by the parliament, Colbert is 
accuſed of having had the duplicity to 
perſuade him to diſpoſe of the place, 
and to depoſit the amount in the king's 
private coffer; which he accordingly did “. 
Aſter his ruin had been determined, the 
king accepted an entertainment from Fou- 
quet at his houſe at Vaux, which,” with 
the furniture and gardens, had coſt near 
eighteen millions of livres f. Choiſy ob- 
ferves, “ that the king was aſtoniſhed at 
the magnificence of the place and ths 
entertainment, and Fouquet was ſur- 
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Choiſy, &c. &c. &c. Voltaire, &c. &c: 
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< priſed, at his aſtoniſhment.” —He adds, 
that it was intended to have arreſted him in 
the midſt of the muſic and dancing, but 
the queen-mother, with-more magnanimity 
than her fon, oppoſed: and prevented: this 
indelicate breach of hoſpitality. During 
the entertainment, he received a;note from 
his friend Madame du Pleſſis Belliere, ap- 
priſing him of his danger; and throughout 
che reſt of the evening, the king and his 
miniſter affected, what neither of them felt; 
the one, to be highly pleaſed; the other, to 
be perfectly tranquil, . At laſt, through the 
influence of the ducheſs de Chevreuſe, like- 
wiſe a friend of Colbert, the queen-mother 


was prevailed on to withdraw. her pra- 


tection from him. His enemies induſ- 
triouſly increaſed the - young monarch's 
ſuſpicions ; and the precautions that were 
taken to arreſt him, as they were unneceſ- 
ſary, became ridiculous. Troops were, 
under different pretences, ſent into Britany 
the king took a journey on purpoſe ; his | 

miniſters 
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mĩniſters aceompanied him; and, after 4 
variety of diſpoſitions, Fouquet was ar- 
reſied at Nantes on the 5th' of September 
1661, as he was going out of the ie; 
where he had aſſiſted at-a/council. 
As ſoon as the news arrived at Paris, 
the Abbe Fouquet, his brother, was going 
to ſet fire to his houſe, that he might be 
certain that all his private papers were 
deſtroyed; but Madame du Fleſſis oppoſed 
it, imagining that, as he was itiformed of 
the intrigues of His eriemies, he could not 
be ſo imprudent as to leave any of import- 
ance behind; yet ſome were found that 
were produced againſt him on his trial; and 
others, that affected many perſons at court, 
were kept by the king. Madame de 
Motteville ſays; On lut fer papiers et 
«ſe; lettres; ou on trouva de plufieurs per. 
ſonner de la cour, ler unes pleines A in- 


_ © trigues politiques, lerautres der galanteriei. 


Fur eller on vit qu"il y avoit des femmes 
3 1 
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et des filles qui paſſoient pour ſages et 
4 honnttes, qui ne l' etoient pas; et on cun- 
nut manifeflement que, 4 il auoit une grande 
% ambition, il n avoit pas moins d empurte- 
* ment pour la volupte. Peu de perſonnes de 
la cour ſe trouverent exempies d avoir ttt 
i ſacrifier au Veau Or; et comme par un 
* malbeur. fart extraordinaire pour eux, le 
* ſurintendant gardoit toutes les lettres qu'on 
60 lui &crivont ; 2 roi, et la reine a mere, les 
ayant toutes lues, y virent des choſes qui 
t firent tort d beaucoup de perſonnes.” 


But what principally ſerved to alienate 
the king's affections from Fouquet, and 
make him conſent to the ſevere meaſures 
that were employed againſt him, is ſaid to 
have been, the diſcovery that he had con- 
ceived a paſhon for Madame de la Valiere. 
Perhaps, not knowing the king's attachment 
to her, he had declared his own; but bis 
declaration was ill received, and a preſent 
of 200,000 livres he had offered her, ſeat 
back with indigaation. 


He 
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Hie was conducted from Nantes to the 
caſtle at Angers, from thence to that at 
Amboiſe, where he remained till Chriſtmas 
1661. He was then brought to Vincennes, 
and afterwards to the Baſtile. His trial 
laſted near two years. The judges were 
divided in their opinions, and the miniſ- 
ters were accuſed of uſing improper influ- 
ence with them. Some perſons, talking 
on the ſubject before the mardchal de Tu- 
renne, blamed the violence of Colbert, and 
commended the moderation of le Tellier. 
Monſieur de Turenne, who in general 
ſpoke, little, ſaid, © Ffectivement, je crois 
% que Monſieur. Colbert a plus d envie qu'il 
ſoit pendu ; et Monſſeur le Tellier a plus 
* de peur qu'il ne le ſoit pas.” At laſt, by 
a ſentence of the royal chamber at the Arſe- 
nal, dated the 2oth December 1664, he 
was coudemned to perpetual baniſhment ; 
but the king changed it to - impriſonment 
for life. During the whole of his trial, he 
was guarded with uncommon ſtrictneſs. 
* An 
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An officer of confidence, named d' Arti- 
gnan, who had been employed to arreſt 
him, conſtantly remained with him, nor 
did he quit him till he had conducted him 
from the Baſtile to the caſtle at Pignerol. | 
was brought to Paris, and buried, on the 
28th March, at the church of the con- 
vent of Saint Mary, in the ſtreet Saint 
9 — 2990t bas e 164, 


The following is is an extract from the pariſh regiſ- 

ter, which we conceive is alone ſufficient to deſtroy 
an idea that was once entertained. by the people, 
that he was che priſoner with ts maſk, who died in 
1703. 
„Lan 1681, le 28 Mars, le corps de tres haut et 
« tres puiſſant ſeigneur, Meſſire Nicolas Fouquet, 
« ſurintendant des finances et miniſtre d' etat, decede 
« 2 Pignerol, a été mhume par tranſport en Veg life 
« de notre ſuſdite monaſtere,  &c,” . | 

Madame de Sevigny fays; „Si j'ttois de la famille 
&« de Monfieur Fouquet, je me garderois bien de faire 
« yoyager ſon pauvre corps comme on dit-qu'ils-yont 
faire; je le ferois enterrer 1a; il reſteroit à Pigne- 
« rol; et, apres 1 9 ans, ce ne ſeroit pas de cette forte 
« que je voudrois le faire ſortir de priſon. 061 


Fouquet 


_ — 


' ſhare of wit, and much taſte and knowledge 


T1 
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Fouquet is faid to have poſſeſſed a great 


both in the ſine arts and polite learning; 
to have been generous. in his diſpoſition, 
elegant in his manners, and entertaining 
and amiable in ſociety: but he was given 
up to his pleaſures, extravagant in his ex- 
pences, and ineapable of that preciſion and 
attention which the duties of his office re- 
quired. His rival and ſucceſſor Colbert, 
inſtead of wit, had an excellent under- 
ſtanding, was aſſiducus in buſineſs, and a 
lover of order and œcꝓmomy. Without 
being generous, he rewarded merit with 
liberality ; without having taſte; he patro- 
niſed learning and the arts, In his private 


life, we find his exact character; but in 
all his public actions, he ſeems to have 
been animated by what were, or he thought 
ought to be, the ſentiments of his ſove- 
reign. During his adminiſtration were 
inſtituted the Academies of Inſeriptions and 

Belles 
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Belles Lettres F, of Painting and Sculpture *, 
of Seiences f, one for 8tudents in Painting, 
mme ONIONS 
Prone Pr — = 
viciſſitudes of thoſe who: ſeek their fortunes 
at à deſpotic court; where every thing de- 
pends on the will · of the ſovereign. Mr; 
there appeared at court a gentleman of 'a 
good family in Gaſcony, named Peguelin, 
as Feb)! kays'he, "as younger brothers of that 

untry xen ah are, He ws received'it 
the Houls'6P is relation, the mardchal de 
Orammont, who was in great favour with 
the” queen- mother and the Grdidat.” Hh | 
ſon; the cdunt de Guiche, preſented” "his 
relation Pegu ielin a at the houſe 'of Madame 


— — 1 2941214 07 Hus EN 


1 1 
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* Theſe two academics were eſtabliſhed in N 
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+ Eſtabliſhed in 1666. [+ Eſtabliſhed in 1667. | 
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de Soiſſons , where: the king then ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time. He became 
a favourite, was afterwards made count de 
grand maſter of the artillery to another, 
though he had promiſed it to him, be was 
ſent to the Baſile in 1669, but was ſoon ſet 
at liberty, and returned to court. Madame 
de Monteſpan profeſſed great friendſhip for 
him, but he ſuſpected her ſincerity, as he 
knew ſhe ſecretly ſupported the meaſures 
of Louvois, his inveterate enemy. Com- 
plaining to her one day of what had hap- 
pened, and expreſſing his fears that ſome 
one did him ill offices with the king, he 
entreated her to find out who the perſon 
Was, and to uſe her influence to remove any 
unfavourable AAAS he might have 


—_——____ 


* The councils de aha, nee ts the canis 
de Mazarin. 


given 


gone into another room, Lauzun got away. 
He ſoon. afterwards returned to conduct 


naturally extremely paſſionate, he made 
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given of him. Knowing the king was to 
have a private interview with her, he, by 
ata her apartment, and hid himſelf under 


having retired, and Madame de Monteſpan 


her to the rehearſal of a ballet, at which 
all the court was to be preſent. Though 


an effort not to appear diſcompoſed. 
In handing her to the opera- houſe, he 
aſked if ſhe had ſpoken to the king, and 
made many preteſtations of the confidence 
he placed in her friendſhip. She ſaid ſue 
had, and told him a tale, not a fyllable of 
which was true. Lauzun could not con- 


tain himſelf any longer; he broke out in- 


to a violent fit of anger, and, reproaching 
her with falſchood, repeated all her conver- 
ſation with the king. Nothing could ſur- 


G& 


2 
#. 
* 
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paſs her confuſion and aſtoniſhment; ſhe 
trembled; with difficulty got to her places 
and ſoon after ſainted. She aſterwards re- 
lated to the king the cauſe of her ſudden 
ilineſs'; . be told me, aid ſhe, * aug very 
* words, and nothing bas eſcaped bim.” But 
the way he had taken to hear the convers 
ſation being diſcovered, in November 1671 
he was again arreſted, ſent to the Baſtile, 
and from thence to Pignerel. Fouquet had 
been there ſince the year 1664; and, hav- 
ing no communication with any one but 
thoſe who guarded him, was entirely ig- 
norant of what had paſſed in the world 
ſince. the day he was arreſted in 1667. 
Lauzun found means to get into his room; 
Fouquet was anxious to hear what had 
happened at court ſince the time he leſt it; 
but, when this younger brother of a fa« 
mily of Gaſcony, who had thought him - 
ſelf happy in being received by the mare - 
chal de Grammont, told him that he had 
—_ „* of the dragoons, and 


Nag . 4 captain 
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enptain of the life · guards; that he had 
commanded an army conſiſting of all the 
houſchold troops that accompanied the 
king to Flanders ; that the king had once 
conſented to his marriage with Mademoi- 
ſelle de Montpenſier , and had promiſed 
Him the place of grand maitre of the ar- 
ullery ; he thought he had ſufficiently 
difeovired- the eauſe of his conſfinement⸗; 
he only ſought an opportunity of getting 
away from him, nor did he deſire another 
interview. Some months after this, the fi- 
mily of Fouquet were permitted to come 
.and ſee Him, and he was likewiſe allowed 
to reteive tho viſits of the officers of the 
antes s related to them "Hi adveiitire. | 


+a Lewis the XIVth, RET of vi- 


bee ee downs in Flanders. with all his court, accom- 
* etta, ducheſs of Orleans, to Boulogne, 
e aployed by him in a ſecret negociation with 


— de 1 
& c. &c. &c. | 


— Dad ghter 57 Gagen, aue of Otleans. 0 
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with goor Peguelin ; he lamented the ſtate 
of his mind, ſaying he had left him oma 
very good footing in the houſe of Ma- 
dame de Soiſſons, and thought him n 
young man in a fair way to advance him» 
ſelf: but, when they confirmed what had 
deen told him, he looked at them with 
amazement, and was with difficulty con- 
vinced that they were ſerious. Lauzun 
and he afterwards frequently code each 
other: Lauzun obtained his liberty about 
forbidden to come to court. He went to 
Paris, to the army, and to England, from 
whence he conducted the queen and prince 
of Wales to France, on the a iſt December 
1688. When ſhe was met by Lewis the 
XIVch at Saint Germains, ſhe expreſſed 
her ſorrow at not being able to bring into 
his preſence the perſon to whom ſhe was 
faid, he partpak ſo much of the obligation, 
that he wiſhed immediately to ſhew his 

. ſenſe 
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ſenſe of it—Lauzun was accordingly be 
| fand 10 ba, ws exmeny well ec 
IE but never 
— — 
—— he ſeems to have pas- 
2 deſired to the laſt. In 1692 he 
| 2 2 duke.—It is generally be- 
2 e married to 
2 Montpenſier, who died 

Sch of April 1693; but, having 
2 they had not ſeen each other 
when far - nd 

adyanced in years, and 

eee n 
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par its at TS: Reer He ftudie 
ac Uttecht, — c pi iris, 46d Was 
erte priccipit of cot 45 4 Bay 
onitie. He teturned 0 Poel, b g 10 
feſfor of theology there 2and died Lito of 
Ypres: A Work, publiked'fome th time after 
his death, contaitied "new optiichs concern- 
ing ſome of the Chriſtian doctrines, but 
chiefly on the efficacy of divine grace; 
which being condemned by Urban VIII 
in 1649, many of his admirers took up the 
defence of his tenets. The ſubject was 
agitated in the parliament of Paris ; it was 
referred to the Roman pontiff; and after 
being examined by a council that ſat three 
years for that purpoſe, by a bull of Inno- 
9 cent 


0 Res 
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cent'X, iſſued in 1653} ave articles of the 
demned ſeparately; but no mention Was 
made either of what preceded or followed it. 
ſenius faid, that though the articles were 
them was unfair; but the cardinal; de 
rity of an aſſembly; of the clergy, ho de- 
cles had been condemned, was the only one 
in which they could be taken. The ſchiſm 
increaſing,” à form or declaration of faith 
was drawn up by the aſſembly of the cler: 
gy and ſent to pope Mexander VII. In 
1665 he iſſued a bull, confirming thoſe af 
his predeceſſors, and commanding the dey 
elaration of faith to be obſerved. By an 
order of the king, the declaration was re- 
nes: by the parliament ;-it was rr 
| dained, 
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lation, till the penitent had ſolemnly de- 
clared his adherence to it; and ſevere pe- 
nalties were denounced: againſt all thoſe of 
diſobey. It now became a law of the ſtate, 
as well as an ordinance of the church, yet 
ſeveral biſhops had the courage to proteſt 
againſt it. The Janſeniſts were violently 
attacked by the Jeſuits, and ably defended 
hurt the Jeſuits. the - moſt, was the Zettres 
ne ned; 

de Moliere,'\ n'ont pas plus de fel que les pre- 
mieres Lettret Provinciale: Baſſuet ua rien 
dl plus fublime que ls dernicres. But in ſpite 
of the authority of the pope, the king, and 
the greateſt part of the clergy, Janſeniſm 
continued to increaſe. In 1694 arid-1696 

| 9 Clement 
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they appeared to approve thoſe of his 
predeceſſors, were intended to conciliate the 
whence they were called the peace of Cle- 
ment. They had in a great meaſure effected 
what was intended by them, when in 1702 
there appeared,  7aſe of conſtience, where 
in it is alleged, that an eocleſiaſtie who, 
though he had agreed to condemn the five 
propoſitions of Janſenius, according to the 
ſenſe aſeribed to them in the bull of Inno- 
cent X, but having refuſed to ſuy that the 
bull gave the true ſenſe, was denied abſo- 
lation. "The greater number of the mem 
bers of the Sorbonne declared, that abſo- 
ble violence, Clement XI, preſſed by the 
Jeſuits, at laſt publiſhed his Vincum Domini 
Sabaoth, dated the 15th July 1705, by 
which 


2 
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which-it appears that he thought, tliat even 
2 reſpectful ſilence. on the interpretation 
given to the ee, pope Inno- 
ere aud ſubmiſſion dus un de 
father of the church. Another doubt was 
now agitated, whether by the Vincam Damian 
Sabaotb, a poſitive declaration on the mean» 
tion was forgotten; and the great body of 
| angie of thoſe; who cried out 
Pay a — not eme 
Le Tellier, à Jeſuit, a man of an 
impetuous made ieee Rand 
— from e the XIch 
a bull, dated the 8th of September 1713, 
beginning Uuigenitus Dei Filius, and from 
thence called the bull Unigenitus, -'Fhis 


bull condemned a hundred and one artieles 
old of 
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of a book called Moral Rglechion / on the Net 
Tetament;" by ibe Pere Nugſae s. The 
author was a man of known piety and 


diſtinguiſhed learning. The clamour 
— bull —— bee — 
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" Paſquier Quethel » was Fo at Paris, and EW 
at the Sorbonne. He entered at the Orataire 4, and 

for the uſe of the young perſons there, Mora! 
Reflections on the New Teflament, This work was after- 
wards corrected, and publiſhed. It acquired great 
reputation, and was much admired by the cardinal de 
Noailles, a prelate univerſally reſpected; but it drew 
on Queſnel the reſentment of the [Jefvits, - who had 
great influence with the king, and he was adviſed to 
quit Paris. - He retired to Bruſſels, but they followed 
him in his retreat, and in 1703 obtained an order from 
the court of Spain, by which he was thrown into priſon 
at Malines. He was reſcued by ſome of his friends in 
the night, in the month of September of that year, and 
went to Holland. He wrote ſeveral other works, and 


— dong mber 1719, 4 
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clergy. inſtituted at Paris in 2611, dy Lewis XIII. They 
have a general, who. is obliged to refide in France; the 


members may quit the ſociety, and are not obliged to take 
yows. It has produced ſeveral perſons eminent for learning 
and eloquence. 


the 
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the authority of the court it was regiſtered 
in the parliament, yet with ſeveral reſerya- 
tions; and afterwards. in the Sorbonne, 
though | a majority of the members were 
againſt it. It was called the conflitution ; 
but was openly oppoſed by fifteen biſhops, 
and a great number of the other clergy. 
Lewis XIV died on the iſt of September 
1715; and, as might be expected, moſt of 
his maxims were changed. Le Tellier 
was exiled, and the biſhops who had been 
forbidden to appear at Paris, were recalled. 
The conſtitution, however, was ſupported 
by the holy ſee.—In France, violent writ- 
ings appeared on both ſides, and each party 
treated the other with every term of con- 
tumely and reproach. The regent, after 
conſulting the principal leaders on both 
ſides, adopted a mode of conciliation. 
Certain modifications were propoſed, and 
the cardinal de Noailles, archbiſhop of Paris, 
who. had firmly oppoſed the conſtitution 
under theſe modifications, conſented to 
receive 
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receive it. An edi& commanding peace 
and unanimity, was regiſtered in the par- 
liament, in the preſence of the regent, the 
other princes of the blood, and nn 
the peers. But the numbers of Janſeniſts, 
Ri very, confulorale. The would, bajr- 
ever, perhaps, have gradually e 
but for the perſecutions that e 
raiſed againſt them during the adminiſtra- 
tion of the cardinal de Fleury: and, ant 
may almoſt ſeem a paradox, at à time 


when the influence of religion in France 
is leſs than in any country of Europe, 


many yet remain, who are as warmly at- 
tached to their notions, as thoſe at the end 
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"HE count de oY Rabutin War 
arreſted, and ſent to the Baltile, on 
the hrs of April 1665, for writing 
Hfloire amotreuſe de Gauler, and ſome 
other works; in which ſeveral perſons at 
court, of both ſexes, wete ſeverely treated. 
The king ſaid, he had created himſelf ſo 


many enemies, that ĩt was neceſſary for his 
ſafety to ſhut him up. On hearing this, 
he exclaimed, voila ce qai Yappelle enfonrer 
E poignard avec grace, et cer un roi qui parle, 
He believed he had been betrayed by his 
miſtreſs. He had given her the manuſcript 
to read, and ſhe took a copy of it, —Speak- 
ing of himſelf when in confinement, be 
ſays, Quoique je ſentiſſe vivement le mauvais 
traitemens qui je recevois de mon maitre, ceux 
que je recevois de ma maitreſſe ne me tour- 


mentoit 
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. mentoit pas: moins. La fortune et amour 
m accabloient. d inguietudet, ' mais ce qui aug. 
 mentoient celles de Pamour, 4, que je m'etols 
toujours ati de la fortune et jamais de 
Pamour. He ſeems to have been paſſion- 
ately fond of her, and at one time to have 
been equally beloved 3 but ſhe was incon- 
ſtant. 1 110 f 8 97 4 22 
Fe nibetois rebut? de la lecture dans ler 
premiers mois. Quand on lit en priſan, on 
ne F attache qu aux matieres qui peuvent faire 
craindre. Si Pon trouve dant les hiftoires 
de longues priſons, on ne manpue jamais de 
HPrendre cela pour ſoi; toutes les grandes dife 
graces font trembler. De vingt volumes que 
7 avois lu, il ne metoit demture dans la me- 
moire que la priſon de Marie Stuart de dis 
Buit anncet; celles de Charles d Orleans de 
vingt cing, et celle de Jean Comte i Angou- 
leme ſon pere de trente—yje n'avos retens 
que cela:—les ſujets mimes et les avantures 
agreables, m'avoient fait ſouffrir en les hſant, 
par ce que j avoir du regret de w etre pas en 
etat d en avoir de ſemblables, | 
108 Being 
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Being attacked by a dangerous diſeaſe, 
an order from the king, of the 16th of May 
1666, was iſſued, by which he was re- 
moved from the Baſtile to a private houſe; 
and on his recovery was exiled to his eſtate 
in Burgundy, where he remained about 
ſeventeen years. He afterwards had per- 
miſſion to come to court; the king received 
him with kindneſs, but neither gave him E 
back any of the places which, during his 
confinement, he had been deſired to reſign, 
nor the order of the Saint Eſprit, that had 
formerly been promiſed to him. He re- 
turned to Burgundy, but occaſionally made 
| viſits to Verſailles, - chiefly on account of 
his ſons ; and died the gth of April 1693, 
aged 75. He was a member of the French 
academy *, and enjoyed a conſiderable de- 
gree of reputation as a man of letters and a 
ſoldier. f 
„Ehe French academy was founded by letters 
patent from Lewis the XIIIth, dated in January 1635, 
and the cardinal de Richelieu declared its proteQore - 
2 | i 
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5410 | | 
_ ovIs, Chevalier de Rohan, was ſe- 
cond ſon of Louis de Rohan, prince 
of Guimend, and duke of Montbazen. b 
On ſeveral occafions he had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a ſoldier, but he was looſe in his 
morals, and his extravagance had ruined 
his fortune. To obtain a ſum of money; 
he and Monfieur de la Truaumont, a gentle- 
man of Normandy, had engaged to excite 
a revolt there, and put Quillebeuff into 
the hands of the Dutch; though it appears, 
as Buſſy de Rabutin u that er 
2 Cboiſy ſays, DL N aith 
« bonne mine qu homme du royaume; Cetoit un 
«© homme d'un eſprit derange, plein d' ĩmaginations 
c yagues, brave, et magnifique; il y auroit eu du bon 
« dans ſa ſorte d eſprit, | quelque regie avoit pu former 
c en lui quelque choſe qui reſſemblat aux uſages or- 


© dinaires, et I ce que les autres penient.” 
| R 2 had 
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© had not influence enough to raiſe the i in- 
* habitants of a ſingle village.” The affair 
was firſt diſcovered, and communicated, 
by the French ambaſſador at London, where 
a ſum had been depoſited payable to the 
chevalier de Rohan; and farther lights 

were derived from papers that were found 
in ſome baggage that was taken at the bat 
tle of Senef. He was arreſted and ſent to 


the Baſtile, His accomplices, belides Tru- 


aumont, were, the chevalier de Preault, ne= 
phew to Truaumont; the marchioneſs de 
Villers, who was in love with Preault; and 
a ſchool-maſter in the ſuburbs of Saint 
Anthony, named Vanden Eude, who was 
employed as their meſſenger. Monſieur de 
Briſac, major of the guards, was ſent into 
Normandy to arreſt Truaumont, who in 
in defending himſelf was killed. The che- 
valier de Rohan was cloſely confined 
in the Baſtile; no one was permitted to 
ſee or write. to him ; he knew nothing that 
paſſed abroad, but he conſtantly denied what 


ſo; and upon his own confeſſion only, as 


w. APPEND: ay 
he was accuſed of, and there was no poſi. 

tive p proof againft him: "Monſieur de Beſ- 
ſons, the king's commiſſary, told him, that 
Truaumont, juſt before his death, had re- 
vealed every thing; he adviſed him, there - 
fore, candidly to do the fame; to throw 
himſelf on the king's clemiency, and, i 1% 
ſald, even aſſured him of his pardon.” 
Truſting to that aſſurance, perhaps, he did! 


- þ 


the other cireumſtances did not amount to 
ſufficient proof, was condemned to be be- 
headed. On diſcovering the treachery that” 

had been uſed to obtain that confeſſion,” 

he became ſo outrageous, that his keepers” | 
were obliged to bind him. He was at- 
tended for ſome days before his death, by 
the Jeſult father Bourdaloue, celebrated for 
his eloquence and piety. He became perfect- 

ly calm, and entirely reſigned to his fate. | 


He had ſent a requeſt to have the ſentence | 
privately executed in the Baſtile; but When 
11 chat it could not be complied with, 


R 3 after 
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after thinking a moment, he ſaid, *tant mien 
&* nous: aurons plus d humiliation.” Some 
perſons connected with his family, engaged 
the king to ſee the tragedy of Cinna, and 
took the opportunity of the example of 
the clemency of Auguſtus, to folicit his 
pardon; but he replied, that though his 
own feelings prompted him to forgive him, 
he was debarred from yielding to them by 
his duty to the public. About two hours 
before his death, he wrote a letter to his. 
mother, the princeſs of Guimene, He was, 
beheaded on the 29th of November 1674, 
on a ſcaffold, that was erected before the 
arſenal. The chevalier de Preault and Ma- 
dame de Villers were likewiſe beheaded. 
on the ſame day, and Vanden Eude 


hanged. Madame de Villers was con- 
demned on the evidence of ſome of her let 
ters that Preault had the indiſcretion to pre- 
ſerye; the at firſt gently reproached him, 
but afterwards ſmiling, ſhe ſaid, © we muſt. 
not think on what is paſſed, but only how 
« ta 


| 
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* to die.“ It is ſaid, that the executioner 
having cut off the heads of three perſons of 
quality, and thinking it, on ſuch an occafion, 
beneath him to occupy himſelf with a ſim- 
ple bourgeors, looking at Vanden Eude, 
ſaid to his aſſiftants—Pendes moi cela, vous 
autres; and went away, 

The chevalier de Rohan having loſt 
one day at the cardinal de Mazarin's a 
conſiderable ſum to the king at play, he 
paid him eight hundred louis, and was 
going to pay the reſt in Spaniſh piſtoles. 
The king refuſed to receive them, obſerv- 
ing, that it had been agreed to play for 
louis d'ors. The chevalier de Rohan took 
the piſtoles off the table, and threw them 
out at the window, ſaying, he would keep 
nothing that was unacceptable to his 
majeſty, The king complained of the 
impropriety of his behaviour to the cardi- 
nal, who replied, Sire, le chevalier de Rohan 
@ joue en Roi, et vous en chevalier de Raban. 
If the leſſon was then neceſſary, it muſt be 

R4 owned 
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owned it had its full effect, as we know not 
aſterwards of any inſtance in which Louis 
XIV could be accuſed of either meanneſa 

or avarice, if we except his receiving as a 
gift the money for which the unfortunate 
Fouquet ſold his place of attorney-general. 
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N 1680, 1 two wanne ann La Vigous 
4 reux and La Voiſin, were much talked of 
at Paris as fortune-tellers. Numbers went 
to ſee them; and it was imagined” that 
their houſe,” under the pretext of curioſity, 
became a place of rendezvous for intrigues. 
Among the perſons: of rank that frequented: - 
it, were the mareEchal de Luxembourg, and 
the counteſs de Soiſſons, miece to the car - 
dinal de Mazarin. Louvois was the ſecret 
enemy of Luxembourg; 4 de Mons. * 
e of M. de Soifſons. © 
Information was given to the n 
of the police, that La Vigoureux and La 
Voiſin prepared and ſold poiſons. They 
were arreſted, and with them ſeveral others. 
Special commiſſioners were appointed to 
try them, who ſat at the arſenal, The 
| court 


 AFPENDIX wy, 
court was called la chambre ardente, thoſe 
convicted of poiſoning being burnt to 
death; but the public afterwards gave it 
the name of the tribunal de la vengeance, 
as it was ſuppoſed Louvois made uſe of 
this opportunity to raiſe ſuſpicions in the 
king's mind againſt thoſe he diſliked or 
feared, The marechal de Luxembourg and 
Madame de Soiſſons were named in the ac- 
cufations, as perſons who had bought poi- 
ſons. She immediately: fled” to Bruſſels, 
and never afterwards returned to France, 
But Monſieur de Luxembourg, of whoſe 
innocence no one then or ſince ever ſeriouſ- 
ly entertained any doubt, went to the king 
at Saint Germains, and afterwards ſurren- 
dered himſelf at the Baſtile. It is ſaid; that 
this great man, who in battle poſſeſſed 
coolneſs and courage in ſo eminent a de- 
gree, on this occaſion ſhewed ſome marks 
of weakneſs and want of dignity.— Before 
he left Saint Germains, he requeſted to ſee 
Father la Chaiſe, the king's confeffor, in 
| private; 
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0 with him 
— — 
—— death, and wren 4 
e m might be unable 
* with its uſual fortitude . e ” 
ent 2 | 
_ n had 3 
— by being connected wi a 

den — th thoſe 
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ere apartment; but, > 
Ro - governor received an order 
2 into one of the —— 
u grates and double doors, 

* any one to yon en 
2 Hoes ſays Madame de Sevi * 
_ ject for — 5 
2 iant fortune of this man —of — 
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« thoughts muſt be when he awakes. “ 
She ſays, in another letter, His inten- 
4 dant is condenined to the gallies ; he had 
fully juſtified his maſter; he is undoubt- 
« edly un tres bon, o tres en va- 

« Jeg.“ JAEP . 8 ZiSH ; 

Ihe two women, La Vigoureur and La | 
Voiſin, were condemned to be burnt ; but 
all the perſons of diſtinction, who had 
been arreſted, "were- declared innocent; and 


47 u 03 5 


ſet at liberty. 124118478 31 9G 51 

The marechal was exlled by the king to 
kis' eſtate; but at the end of about two 
years he was recalled, tefumed his offices, 
and, after a moſt fpletidia Career as à fol- 
dier, died at Verſailles the 4th of January 
169 5, aged 67. The portrait siven of him 
by the duke de Saint Simon has been gene- 
1 allowed to be juſt. He ſays, * He 

«poſſeſſed genius, courage, and ambition 
« without bounds. He perfectly under- 
6 Rood the art of intrigue, whether with 


4 women c or in polities. The qualities of 
. cc his 


— 
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© his mind overcame the diſadvantages of 
« a forbidding figure; and, what cannot 
* be accounted for, and can hardly be be- 
< lieved but by thoſe who knew him, not- 
« withſtanding a ſmall hump before, and a 
large pointed one behind, accompanied 
10 with the uſual peculiarities of perſons 
« ſo deformed, he had a fire, a nobleneſs, 

« and natural grace, that conſtantly ſhone 
« ; in all he did, even in his maſt apple 

actions.“ 

An efficer, who had been taken prifocge 
by the prince of Orange, telling the mare- 
chal one day, that the prince, in ſpeaking 
of him, generally called him le boſu—the 
hump- back — he laughed, and ſaid, H 
does he know ? he never ſaw me begged. 


No VI. 


EFORE I enter on the different 
opinions that have been entertained 
about the priſoner with the maſk, I ſhall 
relate ſuch circumſtances concerning him, 
as appear to be well authenticated; and 
begin with two extracts from a journal of 
Monſieur de Jonca, who was many years 
Geutenant du roi at the Baſtile. 
* On Thurſday the {18th of September 
4 1698, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
* Monſieur de Saint Mars, governor of 
« the Baſtile, arrived from the iſland of 
Saint Marguerite. He brought with 
* him in a litter one of his former pri- 
* ſoners at Pignerol, whoſe name is not 
4 mentioned, and who is conſtantly 
* maſked. On his arrival, he was put 
« into the tower de la Baſiniere till dark. 
. 


M ATI i ww 
At nine in the evening I conducted him 
myſelf to the third room in the tover 
de la Bertaudiere, which I had taken 
care to furniſh properly before his ar- 
* rival, according to an order received by 
me from Monſieur de Saint Mars. I 
conducting him, I was accompanied by 
% Monſieur de Roſarges, who came with 
« M. de Saint Mars, aud took care of, and 
attended, the priſoner, whoſe table was 
« furniſhed by the governor *. 

Monday, the 19th of — 290%, 
The unknown priſoner, whom Mon- 
« fieur de Saint Mars brought with him 
from the iſland Saint Marguerite, where 
® he had been a long time under his care, 
« and who has always been maſked with 
« a maſk of black velvet , found himſelf 


4 worſe 


* As the governor fed all the priſoners acne 
ſtated allowances, I ſuppoſe he means that his table 
was furniſhed by the goyernor's own particular cook 
and ſervants. 

+ Though he has generally been called the priſoner 
with the iron maſk, a Sek. 
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« worſe- yeſterday in coming from mals, 
* and died this evening at ten o'clock, 
* without any great illneſs. The ſmell, 
e however, is not the leſs offenſive. Mon- 
ſieur Girault, our chaplain, confeſſed | 
-< him yeſterday: his death being ſudden, 
he had not an opportunity of taking 
the ſacraments, but our chaplain ex- 
4 horted him a few minutes before he 
< expired. He was buried on Tueſday 
© the 2oth of November, in the burying- 

e place of our pariſh of Saint Paul. * 
* burial coſt ny livres. 


Exiratt from the regifter of the ri of 
Saint Paul's. 


In the year 1703, on the 19th day 
of November, Marchiali, aged forty- 
« five years, or thereabouts, died at the 


—_— 


that the maſk e 
ribs of ſteel, as it was made to faſten behind with a 


{mall padlock, 
| | * Baſtile 
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FBaſtile. His body was interred} in the 
* -burying»place of this pariſh of St. Paul, 
Tony the d of the ſaid month, in the 
fſurgeon, who accordingly ſign this. 
Father Griffet, in ſpeaking of the journal 
of de Jonca, obſerves , Of all that has 
been ſaid of the priſoner with the maſk, 
nothing can exceed the dependance that 
may be placed on this journal. It is 
the authentic writing of a man in office, 
an eye-witneſs, who daily wrote with his 
on hand, in his journal, events exactly 
4 as they happened. He adds, that a 
great \many circumſtances relating to' this' 
priſoner were known to the officers and 
ſervants at the Baſtile, when Monſieur de 
— was appointed major there Þ ; 

| 20. Tio that 
———— — ſen poems 
. der Dich u. Nee dn üer 8 abr a 


ä veritẽ de hiſtoire. 


I This Monßeur de Launay was afterwards appointed 
governor of the Baſtile in December 1618, by the 
$1763 8 regent 
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that M. de Launay told him he was in 
formed by them, that immediately aftet 
the priſoner's death, bis apparel; linen, 
clothes, matraſſes, and in ſhort every 
thing that had been uſed by kim, were 
burnt; that the walls of his room were 
ſeraped, the floor taken up, evidently 
from the apprehenſion that he might have 
found means of writing any thing that 
would have diſcovered who he was; that 
Monſieur d' Argenſon, who often came to 
the Baſtile when lieutenant- general of the 
police, hearing that the garriſon ſtill ſpoke 
of this priſoner, aſked' one day what was 
ſaid about him, and after hearing ſome. 
of the conjectures, ana ns never 
know, | 

It is related by others, that beſide the 
precautions mentioned by Monſieur: de 
Launay, the glaſs was taken ont of the 
window of - _ nn and ene to 


ä 


regent duke of Orleans; he is mentioned by Daune 
3 | | 
duſt ; 
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duſt; the window- frame. and doors burnt; 
and the ceiling of the room, and the plaſter 
of the inſide of the chimney, taken down. 
Several perſons have affirmed, that the body 
was buried vrithout a head; and Monſieur 
de Saint Foix informs us, that à gentleman, 
having bribed the ſexton, had the body taken 
up in the night, and ue n * 7 
the bead s, 

+ Monſieur de la Song Chancel 18 who 


was ſent priſoner to Saint Marguerite for 
10 n f 2201 TUES | writing 


a4 ld. 2 * 2 — „ k. 2 


- © ˙ ˙ͤ— 


a * See Efai hiſforiques, f — Monbeur 4 Saint 
Fein. 

4M. une Lancs prot of Pe 
rigord, born at the'caſtle of Antoniat in the year 1676. 
When very young, he was page to the priticeſs of 
Conti, daughter of Lewis the XIVth by Madame de 
Ia Valiere. After the death of the king, he attached 
himſelf to the ducheſs of Maine. Sodn after the pub- 
lication of the Philippic, he retired to Avignon ; but, 
being diſcovered, he was arreſted, and ſent to the 
iſland of Saint Marguerite, He amuſed himſelf there 
in writing verſes ; the governor allowed him a greater 
degree of liberty than was uſual, and he found means 
of _—_— to Piemont. From thence he went to 


S 2. Spain, 


At 


— _ 


| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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writing a ſatire, called be Pbilippic, on 
the regent duke of Orleans, ſays, in a let- 
ter to Monſieur Freron, He (the gover- 
nor ) likewiſe" told me, that Monſieur 
« de Saint Mars, who obtained the govern- 
ment of Saint Marguerite after that of 
« Pignerol, behaved with the greateſt re- 
ſpect to this priſoner; that he was al- 
« ways ſerved on plate, and furniſhed with 
« as rich clothes as he deſired ; that, when 
* he had occaſion to ſee a ſurgeon or phy- 
&* fician, he was obliged, under pain of 


* — — — * - - wa - 4 Coane oo + 


y 


— —— 


Spain, where the command of a regiment was offered 
to him, but he refuſed it. The French ambaſſador 
having remonſtrated with the Spaniſh court concern- 
ing him, he went to Holland, where, by way of ſafe- 
ty, he got himſelf admitted a burgher of Amſterdam. 
Having been invited by the king of Poland to come to 
Dreſden, he was on the point of going thither, when 
the death of the regent enabled him to return to his na- 
tive country. He died in 1758. He poſſeſſed wit 

and learning, but was naturally ſatyrical. 
* Monſeur de la Motte Guerin, who was governor 
of Saint Marguerite when M. de la Grange Chancel 
| « death, 
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death, conſtantly to wear his maſk; but 
«. when he was alone, he ſometimes amuſ- 
„ed himſelf with pulling out the hairs of 
bis beard with fine ſteel pincers, I ſaw 
one of theſe in the poſſeſſion of Mon- 
* ſieur de Formanoir, nephew to Monſieur 
doe Saint Mars, and lieutenant of a com- 
< pany in the iſland. Several perſons have 
informed me, that, when M. de Saint 
« Mars went to take poſſeſſion of the go- 
« vernment of the Baſtile, whither he was 
© to conduct the priſoner, they heard the 
latter ſay to him, Has the ling any in- 
&* tention againſt my life ? and Monſieur de 
Saint Mars reply, No, PRINCE, your 
* tj i eee you mot en all c. 
&* {elf to be conducted. L 

One Dubuiſſon, who had been caſh- 
4 keeper to Samuel Barnard *, after being 
« ſome years confined in * Baſtile, was 

« ſent to Saint pb, He told 5 
—  — — — 
— baker nth timeof Lows XIV: 

| 1 that 
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that he was lodged; with other perſons, 
„in the room immediately above that 
« where the priſoner with the maſk was; 
that they found means of ſpeaking to 
« him by the vents of their chimneys ; 
and that having one day preſſed him to 
„tell who he was, he refuſed, ſaying, 
% that, if he did, it would not only coſt 
his own life, but the lives of thoſe to 
4. whom the ſecret might be revealed. 
Monſieur de Saint Mars, in his way 
from Saint Marguerite to the Baſtile, halt- 
ed with his priſoner at his houſe of Pal 
teau, The eſtate was afterwards bought 
by a perſon who took its name, and Mon- 
ſieur de Palteau likewiſe writes a letter from 
thence to M. Freron, in which he ſays “ : 
As it appears by the letter of Mon- 
„ ſieur de Saint Foix, of which you ſent 
me a copy, that the man with the. jon 


s See Atinde litteralre for june 168. li, in in 
the hope of being able to contradict Voltaire in what 
he had written on this ſubject, ſeems to have taken 
much pains to inquire into it, 

18 SL „ maſk 
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*, maſk ſtill employs the imaginations of 
ur writers, I | ſhall communicate to 
0 v1ou all that I know on that ſubject. 
_. ©.In16g8, Monſieur de Saint Mars was | 

removed from his government of Saint 
Marguerite to that of the Baſtile. In 
„going to his new government, he ſtop- 
* ped with his priſoner at Palteau. The 
+. priſoner was in a litter that went before 
„ that of Monſieur de Saint Mars, and 
* was accompanied by ſeveral men on 
*, horſeback. Some peaſants that I exa- 
„ mined, who went to pay their compli- 
ments to their maſter, ſaid; that while 
„ he was at table with his priſoner, the 
latter ſat with his back towards the win- 
does that look into the court; that they 
did not obſerve, therefore, whether he 
« ate with his maſk on, but ſaw very di- 
1 ſtinctly, that Monfieur de Saint Mars, 
% who ſat oppoſite to him, had a pair of 
4 piſtols lying by his plate. They were 
„ attended at dinner only by a valet de 
ASP 8 4 * chambre, 
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chambre, who brought in and carried 
„cout the diſhes, always carefully ſhutting 
the door both in going out and return- 
* ing, They ſay, that when he went 
« acroſs the court, he had a black maſk on, 
“ but that they ſaw his teeth and lips; 
« that he was tall, and had grey hair. 
4 M. de Saint Mars ſlept in the ſame room 
« with him, in a ſecond bed, that was placed 
& in it on that occaſion. ee 
* he had a foreign accent. 
It appears, 2 
abs enbe deſired, and that he ſpent 
much of his time in reading. Monſieur 
Anquetil, author of a book, entitled, 
Louis XIV, ſa Cour, et le Regent, ſays, that 
the abbe Langlet Dufreſnois, who died in 
1757, aged 82, told him, he had ſeen the 
priſoner with the maſk, while he himſelf 

was confined in the Baſtile ; that he related 
nearly what has been ſaid by others of his 
figure, and of the reſpect that was ſhewn 
to him by the governor ; ſaid, his wit was 
9 | quick 
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tion he ſeemed as if he had travelled over 
all Europe *, and that he ſpoke of poli- 
verſant in the news of the times. Mon- 
ſieur Anquetil adds, that, on preſſing the 
Abbe to tell him who he thought the pri- 
ſoner was, he replied, Would you make me 
ge a ninth time to the Baſtile f?; 

— Monſieur de Voltaire ſays 1, Some 
months after the death of this miniſter 5, 
— which there 


. 1 — 1 th ih. a. bo is FR a 


+ Pekp the exprion gre th nene 
may not be preciſe z but a perſon, who has no other 
amuſement but books, may, with a good. memory, 
acquire ſufficient knowledge to youe countries as if 
he had travelled in them. - 

+, He had been e e to aber be ied ts 
walks to the Fauxbourg 8t. Anthony, that one day ſecing 
a perſon come into his houſe whom he knew to be an 
officer of the police, without waiting to hear his buſi- 
neſs, he called out to his houſekeeper, Come, make 
haſte, my bundle of linen and my ſnuff. | | 

t Vide Siecle de Louis XIV, | 

4 The cardinal de Mazarin, who died at Vincennes, 
Ws ha ie 
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6. ig no example, and, what is no leſs 
ſtrange, the hiſtorians of that time ſeem 
* to have been unacquainted with it. 
6% There was ſent, with the greateſt ſecre- 
, cyßg to the caſtle on the iſland: of Saint 
Marguerite in the ſea of Provence, an 
© unknown priſoner, rather above the mid- 
dle ſze, young, and of a graceful figure. 
4 On the road he wore a maſk, with ſteel 
ſprings, that enabled him to eat without 
4 taking it off. Thoſe, who conducted 
him, had orders to kill him if he made 
* any attempt to diſcover himſelf. He re- 
« mained there until the governor of Pi- 
4 gnerol, an officer. of confidence, named 
4 Saint Mars, being appointed governor 
2 the Baſtile in 1690 *, brought him 
| ; | 66 em 


1 . : 


"— nn * 


1 


* 8 hay the * 
eſpecially as we find that Voltaire in another place cor 
-efs the date of .1704, that he erroneouſly gave for 
the death of the priſoner inſtead of 1703. — But here, 
as on many other occaſions, we may obſerve the incor- 
3 of Voltaire as a hiſtorian; we find unqueſti- 

| onable 
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from thence to the Baſtile, -always co- 
„ vered with a maſk. The marquis de 
„ Leuvois, Who went and ſaw him at 
Saint Marguerite, ſpoke to him ſtanding, 
* and with that kind of attention that 
marks reſpect. He was lodged: at the 


HBaſtile as well as that caſtle will admit 


„ of. Nothing was refuſed him that he 
"6 deſired. His chief taſte was for lace 
and linen remarkably fine. He played 
on the guitar. His table was the "beſt 
that could be provided; and the govet- 
nor ſeldom ſat down in his preſence. 
1 — of the ane: who 


? — — * FE — 


— 
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rol, from thence to Saint Marguerite, and laſtly to the 
Baſtile, but conſtantly under the care of Saint Mars. 


Monſieur de Saint Foix ſays, It is certain that 
„ Madame, le Bret, mother of the late firſt preſident 


40 Monſieur le Bret, uſed. to buy at Paris, at the re- 
0 queſt of her intimate friend, Madame de Saint Mars, 


che fineſt linen and lace that could be procured, and 


6 ſend them to the iſland of Saint Marguernts for the 


+ uſe of this priſoner,” _ 
| dee Eflais Hitoriques, vol. vi, page 340. 


TITS 


ai” | © had 


[ 
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had often attended him when be was 
K indiſpoſed, ſaid, that he never ſaw his 
face, though he had frequently examin- 
« ed his tongue and parts of his body; 
that he was admirably well made, that 
“ his ſkin was rather brown, that he had 
ſomething intereſting in the ſound of his 
* voice, and that he never complained 
or let drop any thing by which it om 
*, be.gueſſed who he was -. 
This unknown perſon died in ad 
„and was buried in the night, at the 
* burying-ground of the pariſh of Saint 
paul. What increaſes our aſtoniſhment, 
„ is, that when he was ſent to Saint 
* Marguerite, no perſon of importance 


— — 


—— — — 


Voltaire ſays, in a note to this paſſage, A ce- 
« Jebrated ſurgeon, who was in the pay of the mare- 
« chal de Richlieu, and ſon- in- law to the phyſician I 
< have mentioned, can bear witneſs to what I advance; 
« and Monſicur Bernaville, Are A 
« Mars, confirmed it to me.” 
+ In the late edition, publiſhed by Beaumarchais 
* 1703. 
in 
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in Europe was miſſing. Vet this pri- 
« ſoner certainly was a perſon of -import- 
« ance :—See what happened ſoon after 
* his-arrival there The governor put the 
« diſhes on his table himſelf; retired, and 
locked the door. One day the priſoner 
« wrote ſomething with his knife on a2 
4 filver plate, and threw the plate out at 
© a window towards 2 boat that was 
« drawn on ſhore near the bottom of the 
tower. A fiſherman, to whom the boat 
«belonged, took up the plate and brought 
« it to the governor, who, with evident 
«© aſtoniſhment, aſked the man if he had 
read what was written on the plate, 
or if any other perſon had ſeen it. H 
„ ſaid he could not read, that he had but 
« juſt found it, and that no one elfe had 
« ſeen it. He was, however, confined 
until the governor was certain that he 
could not read, and that no other had 
© ſeen the plate. He then diſmiſſed him, 


* ſaying, 
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* faying, I is lurty ſon you: — cannot 

* read Ne & ebe een, Wit 

Mc git pee who have had an 
immediate knowledge of this affair, 
there is one moſt worthy of credit 
4: mhocie ilk ative Tf. ot ® 
Monficur de Chamillard was the laſt 
& miniſter Who knew the ſecret. The 
« ſecond ' martchal de la Feuillade, his 
«. ſon-in-law; told me, that when Mon- 
* fieur de Chamillard was on his death® 
* bed, he conjured him on his knees to 
Gi we him who. tar 8 e = 


M. de Voltaire ſays in the Melangeshiſtotiques— 
« This anecdote was: often related by M. Riouſſe, late 
« commiſſary of war at Cannes. In his youth he had 
t ſeen the priſoner, when they carried him from Saint 
Marguerite to the Paſtile, 5 living laſt year, 
« and may be alive now,” 4 The'marquis d' Argens, 
« whoſe veracity is known,” long ago heard this fact, 
* both from M. Rieuſſe, and ſome of the principal per- 
« ſons in the province.“ 

bn ws Sens bob 1560, 11 — 0 
* that he meant tie late matchal de Richlieu. 


* only 
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4 only knoten by the name of «4he-man 
«© -wwith'the iron maſk ;> but he replied, that 
„ it Was a ſecret of - ſtate, which he had 
« ſworn never to divulge.— In ſhort, 
many of my cotemporaries, who are 
„ yet living, can depoſe to the truth of 
«what I advance; and I know not any 

« fat more MT rs better /aſ- 
„ certained,” 7 er neg © 
Monſieur de Voltaire at ed 
in another place“, „The author of the 
« Age of Lewis XIV (meaning him- 
« ſelf } is the firſt who ſpoke of the man 
« with | the iron maſh, in an averred 
4 hifloryf. He did ſo, becauſe he was 
1 well informed of that anecdote, which 
« aſtoniſhes the preſent age, will aſtoniſh 
% -poſterity; and is but too true. The 
* author was deceived ' with * to 


— — — . — — — n 24 i. - — 2 


» Melanges. * A | 
+ He ſays in an averved hiftory,as the memoires de Perſe, 

| where this circumſtance is mentioned, Mg: >. 
before the Siecle de Louis XIV, 


a the 
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4 the date of the death of this ſingu 
« larly unfortunate perſon; he was 
* buried at Saint Ma . 
1703, and not in 179. 
He had been ſirſt . 
was ſent to Saint Marguerite, and after- 
« wards to the Baſtile, and always under 
« the care of the ſame Monſieur de Saint 
« Mars, who ſaw him die. Father 
* Griffer, the Jeſuit, has comnlunicated 
« to the public the journal of the Baſtile, 
<« which bears teſtimony to the dates. 
Fe eaſily got this journal, as he had 
the nice charge * confeſſing 1. priſoners 
« chan Iii We 

« Monſieur, de Chamillard, — 
4 of the queſtions of the late marechal de 
4 la Feuillade and M. de Caumartin, ſaid 
ſometimes, that the priſoner was a perſon 


ti _— 


® M. tran, ans yet it was 
eaſy for him to have been informed ; the priſoner died 
on the nnn 
1703. 8 
1 Melanges. « who 
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« who knew the ſecrets of the ſurintendant 
„ Fouguet, which was avowing at leaſt 
that he was confined not long after the 
* death of the cardinal de Mazarin. But 
« why ſuch unheard- of precautions for a. 
« confident of M. de Fouquet 222 


The marquis de Torey, who died, in 
1745, was made one of; the ſecretaries. of 
ſtate in 1696, and continued in office 
during the remainder of the reign of 
Louis XIV.—He therefore unqueſtion- 
ably knew the ſecret. Several perſons 
who were acquainted with him have in- 
formed me, that when it was ſpoken of, 
he either made no reply, or turned off 
the converſation to ſomething elſe; but 
being preſſed One day by 4 lady, an in- 
timate friend of his, now living, he then 
anſwered ſeriouſly, by deſiring her not 
to ſpeak to him any more upon the ſuhject, 


; d 
» — — tt. Sn. th. —_— — —— . 
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as it Was a ſecret of flats" that be had 
ſworn not to reveal. | W 
Tue Abbé Papon ſays *; « On the aA 
* of February 1778, I had the curioſity 
to- viſit the room of that unſortunate 
« priſoner, It is lighted by only one 
« window to the north, through a wall 
« extremely thick, and ſecured by three 
iron grates placed at equal diftahces 
from each other. It looks towards the 
«fea, I found in the citadel an officer 
« in the independent company there, 
« ſeventy-nine years of age. He told me, 
« that his father, who had ſerved in the 
« ſane company, had often related to 
„ him, that a young lad, a batber, hav- 
« ing ſeen one day ſomething white 
floating on the water, took it up: it 
* was a very fine ſhirt, written 1 


” — 8 ate — ann — 6 1 r a AD WN 
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See Voyage de Provence par M. PAbbe Papon ; 
nouvelle edition, premiere partie, page 382. 
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all over He carried it to M. de Saint 
* Mars, who having looked at ſome parts 
«. of the writing, aſked the lad, with an 
appearance of anxiety; if he had not 
had the curioſity' to read it. He aſſured 
« him repeatedly, that he had not; but, 
« two days after wards, he was found 
dead in his bed. This cireumſtance had 
« been fb frequently told to the officer, 
« both by his father, and by the chaplain 
af the caſtle at 1 d 
believed it. | ELD 

4 The governor, deſirous that a woman 


„ ſhould attend the priſoner, one from the 


« village of Mongin came and offered 


* herſelf,” in bopes that it would be the 


„ means of making the fortune of her 
« family; but when ſhe was informed 
that ſhe muſt renounce every commu- 
« nication with the world, ſhe refuſed to 
a, eee perſon whoſe ac- 
« quaintance was to be * at ſo 

« dear a rate.” 
1 T 2 


„The 
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The man, who ſerved the priſoner 
dying, as the father of the officer 1 
have mentioned enjoyed a certain ſhare 
of the confidence of Monſieur de Saint 
«. Mars, he was employed by him, to go 
at midnight, and bring out the body 
to the burying- ground; he told his fon, 
* that he thought it was the priſoner him- 
* ſelf, but he found it was the perſon 
+ who had ſeryei him; and it was on this 
* occaſion the governor wanted a woman 
© to attend him in his ſtead.” -: 1 


M. de la Borde informs us, a 


Linguet“, in the courſe of N 


found, ber ers mino u, 

That the wrifine- wore an by 

velvet, and not of iron, at leaſt while 
he was at the Baſtile. 

4 That the governor frequently ſerved 
him himſelf, and took away his linen. 


r 


. 


—_— — 21 


_ * M. Linguet was ſent to the Baſtile on the 25th of 
September 1780, and releaſed the 19th of May 1782. 


That, 
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„ That, when he went to maſs, he had 
« the moſt expreſs orders, not to ſpeak; 
© or ſhew himſelf; that the invalids were 
* commanded to fire on him if he diſ- 
© obeyed; that their arms were loaded 
„ with ball; and that he therefore took 
great care to conceal bimſeif, * to be 

« filent, 
% That, when he died, FR 
« every thing that had been uſed by him ; 
took up the floor of his room; took 
e down the ceiling; examined every where 


© to ſee if he had not concealed ſome 


piece of paper or linen ; in ſhort, tried to 
« diſcover if he had not left ſome trace of 
* himſelf behind,” He ſays, M. Lin- 

guet aſſured me, that there were yet per- 
« ſons at the Baſtile who learned theſe 
« circumſtances from their fathers, who 
« were ancient ſervants of the place, and 


had ſeen the priſoner,” 


* L Mon- 
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.., Monſieur de la Borde“ was, firſt valet 
de chambre ta Louis XV. — The king 
frequently converſed with him. Relating 
to the king one day an anecdote of the 
maſque de. fer, the king ſaid, I ſee you 
. & with me to tell you ſomething on that 
t ſubjet—You will never know it, but 
„you may be aſſured that the confine- 
« ment of that unfortunate perſon did no 
e injury to any one but himſelf, nor had 
« he ever either wife or child.“ CA 

| The abbe Soulavie, author of Memoirs 
of the Marechal de Richlieu, ſpeaking on 
this ſubject, ſays, That he once obſerved 
« to the Marechal, that he certainly had 
* the means of being informed who the 
« priſoner was; that it even ſeemed that 
he had told Voltaire, who durſt not ven- 
« ture to > pai the ſecret ; and that he at 


1 * 1 


* Now living at Paris, ms 
on ancient and modern Tuſcany, , dominions of the 


pope, Naples, and Sicily—and other works. 
« laſt 
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4+. laſt aſked him, whether he was not the 
«elder brother of Louis the XIVth, born 
without the knowledge of Louis the 
« XIlIth? That the Maréchal ſeemed em- 
4+ barraſled, but afterwards ſaid, that he was 
neither the ba/ard brother of Louis the 
* XI 'Vth, nor the duke of Monmouth, nor 
the coun of Vermandois, nor the duke 
« of Beaufort, as different authors had ad- 
« yanced; that their conjectures were no- 
thing but reveries ; but added, that they 
« however had related many circumſtances 
that were true; that in fact the order 
« was given to put the priſoner to death if 
& he diſcovered himſelf; and that he finiſh- 


« ed the converſation by ſaying, A 7 can 
« tell you on the ſulject, is, that the priſoner 
« was not of fach conſequence when he died 
« af the beginning of the preſent century, as 
« he had been at the beginning of the reign 
* of Louis the XIVth, and that he was ſhut 
% up for important reaſons of tate. The 
abbe Soulavie tells us, that he wrote down 
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what had been ſaid, and gave it to the 
Maréchal to read, who corrected ſome ex- 
preſſions. The Abbe having propoſed ſome 
further queſtions, he anſwered, © Read 
« what Voltaire publiſhed laſt on the ſubject 
© of the priſoner with the maſk, eſpecially at 
« the end, and reflect on it“. 


| I ſhall now proceed to lay before the 
reader, the different opinions that have 
been entertained about this priſoner, and 
enquire into the degree of credit they may 
deſerve. 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


It has been by ſome ſuppoſed that he 
was the duke of Beaufort, ſecond ſon of 
Czſar duke of Vendome, ſon of Henry the 
fourth, by Gabriele d'Etr&es, created ducheſs 
of Beaufort. Hig eldeſt brother was Louis 


* See the end of Appendix, Ne VI. 
| duke 
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duke of Vendome and Mercur, who got 
himſelf made a cardinal after the death of 
his wife Laura Mancini, niece of the cardinal 
de Mazarin, by whom he had the cele- 
brated duke of Vendome and the Grand 
Pricur. 

The duke of Beaufort was born in the 
year 1611. During the minority of Louis 
XIV he was one of the chiefs of the party 
called the Frondeurs, when thoſe who were 
attached to the court were named ler Ma- 
2arins, Being accuſed of a deſign to kill 
the cardinal de Mazarin, he was arreſted, 
and ſhut up in the caſtle of Vincennes ; but 
he made his eſcape, and put himſelf at the 
head of the people of Paris, from whence; 
he was called Le Roi des Halles, or King of 
the Market Places. He is deſcribed to have 
been tall, well-made, expert in all bodily 
exerciſes, brave, and indefatigable in what- 
ever he undertook. In 1652 he killed in 
a duel his brother-in-law, the duke of Ne- 
mours. 


He 
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He was afterwards reconciled with the 
court, and employed in his office of Great 
Admiral. In 1669 he went with ſuccours 
to Candy, then beſieged by the Turks, and 
was killed in an attack on the enemy on 
the 25th of June of that year. His body 
was never found by the Chriſtians. The 
Marquis de Saint Andre Montbrun, who 
was preſent, gives the following account of 
his death: N 

« M. de Beaufort did not wait till it was 
&« day, to give the ſignal for the attack. The 
« French were thrown into diſorder ; and 
« while he was running about endeavouring 
« to rally the troops, he fell, and was con- 
« founded amongſt the dead. It was never 
known how he was killed, but it is cer- 
tain that the Grand Vizir ſent his head 
to Conſtantinople, where it was carried 
three days ſucceſſively through the ſtreets 
on the end of a lance, as a mark of the 
defeat of the Chriſtians,” 


His 
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His body, however, having never been 


found, and curioſity being unable to diſco- 
ver who the priſoner with the maſk was, 


ſome perſons at laſt imagined it might be 
the duke of Beaufort; and the notion was 


in ſome meaſure confirmed by the letter 
from Monſ. de la Grange Chancel to Fre- 
ron, that has been already quoted. He 
ſays, 

„ Monſieur de la Motte Guerin, who 
* commanded at Saint Marguerite while I 
* was there, aſſured me, that this priſoner 
« was the duke of Beaufort, who was ſaid 
* to have been killed at the ſiege of Candy, 
“ and whoſe body, according to all the ac- 
* counts of that time, was never found. 

« If we conſider the turbulent ſpirit of 
the duke of Beaufort, and the part he 
« acted in the commotions at Paris in the 
time of the Fronde, it may not appear 
* ſurpriſing that the court took this violent 
* meaſure to ſecure his perſon, eſpecially 
eas his place of Great Admiral put it daily 

60 in 


7 
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4 in his power to croſs the deſigns of 
« Monſieur Colbert, who had the direction 
aof the marine department. This Admi- 
4 ral, who was thought ſo dangerous, was 
4 ſucceeded by the count de Vermandois, 
„ the king's ſon by Madame de la Va- 
« liere,” bb 

But the duke of Beaufort had made his 
peace with the court many years before his 
death ; had been employed on different ex- 
peditions, and acquitted himſelf with fide- 
lity and zeal. In 1669, the year in which 
he was killed, Louis XIV was in the pleni- 
tude of his power; party and oppoſition 
were at an end; the influence of the par- 
liaments was gone; and the king might 
ſurely, either have commanded the duke of 
Beaufort to reſign his office of Great Admi- 
ral, or ſent him to a priſon of ſtate, Nor 
need he have feared the opinion of the 
public. Nothing was wanting but his will. 
There was evidently no occaſion, therefore, 


to obſerve ſuch extreme myſtery about the 
| duke 
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duke of Beaufort; and though he was a 
perſon of high rank, he was not entitled to 
the degree of reſpect that was uniformly 
ſhewn to the priſoner with the maſk. 
Monſieur de la Grange Chancel ſays, 
that they gave bim ar rich clothes as he de- 
fired. | Several accounts ſhew, that he was 
fond of extremely fine linen and lace, and 
that pains were taken to procure them for 
him . Monſieur de Saint Foix obſerves, 
that ſeveral memoirs mention the duke of 
Beaufort as always coarſely dreſſed, and 
ſay, that the neglect of his perſon went to 
uncleanlineſs. It would have been very 
extraordinary, therefore, if in his old age, 
when habits, and eſpecially thoſe that en- 
courage. indolence, generally increaſe, he 
ſhould have taken a turn ſo entirely oppo» 
ue, [toons Bb themed 
. Monſieur de Palteau f obſerves, that the 
peaſants he examined, who had ſeen the 
priſoner in his way from Saint Marguerite 


— 


See page 26. + See page 264. 
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to the Baſtile, ſaw, when he had his maſk 
on, his lips and teeth. This was in 1698; 
the duke of Beaufort would then have been 
about 87, and it appears that he had loſt 
his teeth when he was about 53. Madame 
de Choiſi then ſaid of him, in ſpeaking of 
his having been in a paſſion, and alluding 
to his having loſt his teeth, Monſieur de 
Beaufort voudroit mordre et ne le peut pat. 
The fame peafants ſaid that the priſoner 
had white hair: but, beſides that this 
frequently happens at an early age, if we 
allow, which I think we muſt do, that the 
priſoner was ſent to Pignerol in 1661, we 
may conclude that when he was at Pal- 

teau in 1698, he was about 60. | 
The priſoner is repreſented to have been, 
in the early part of his conſinement, a 
handſome young man, of a graceful figure. 
The duke of Beaufort, when he was killed 
in 1669, was above ſixty; and in 1504, 
the year in which the priſoner died, he 
would have been about 92. In the pariſh- 
regiſter, 
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regiſter, the priſoner is ſaid to have been 
45 at his death. Though we may well 
ſuppoſe, that the age inſerted in the re- 
giſter was not the real age, yet he is no- 
where mentioned as a perſon extremely 
old: and if the minifter, or the goverrior 
of the Baſtile, had ſaid 45 for a perſon 
who was 92, the impoſition would not 
only have been groſs, but ridiculous. = 


THE COUNT DE VERMANDOIS. 


Louis XIV had, by the celebrated du- 
hel de la Valiere “, Louis de Bourbon, 


born 


. 


— 


 * Louiſe Frangoiſe de la Beaume la Valiere was 
created ducheſs de la V:lizre by Louis XIV. She re- 
tired to a convent of carmelite nuns at Paris in April 
1674; took the habit in June following; made her 
profeſſion, and took the black veil in June 1675, un- 
der the name of fiſter Louiſe de la Miſericorde. She 
died at noon on the 6th of June 1710, aged 65 years 


and 10 months, * 
taken the veil. 


She 
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born. the 27th December 1663, who died 
the 15th of July 1666. Mary Ann, called 
Mademoiſelle de Blois, who was born in 
1666, was married in, 1680 to Louis Ar- 
mand, prinee of Conti, and died in 1739 
and Louis de Bourbon, count de Verman- 
dois, born October 2d 1667, and created 
Great Admiral of France i in 1669. e 

The count de Vermandois is repreſented 
as having been affectionate, polite, and to 
have partaken greatly, in his manner and 
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She never, felt but ey palions—bertne to Louis, 
and her devotion to her God: . A 


bot tempered by that gentleneft | ths fo 

cuous in her character, and by an entire reſignation of 
her own will, The former was in the end completely 
abſorbed by the latter, in the real, or imaginary, du- 
ties of which ſhe was conſtantly employed. Her con- 
ſtitution was at laſt entirely: worn out, and the latter 
part of her life tormented by-fickneſs, and ſhortened 
by watching and fatigue. In the night preceding her 
death, ſhe ſtole ſecretly to the choir ; but her ſtrength 
failed her; ſhe was found lying in the way, was 
brought back, and not many hours afterwards ſhe ex- 

wed. | Ads ” #71300 g 


perſon, 
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perſon, of that native grace . ſo 
muchy — ue His mother. 
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* Cheiſy ſays, „Mademoiſelle de la Valiere n'etoit 
« pas de ces bezutes toutes, parfaites, qu'on admire 

&« ſouvent ſans les aimer. Elle Etoit fort 3 
« ce vers de la Font ain, 105 
* Bt l. green plus bil enorgqus la be, zurn 
ce ſemble avoir été fait pour elle. Elle avoit le teint 
cc beau, les cheitux' blonds, le ſpurire agreable, tes 
yeux bleus, et le regard 6 tendre, et en meme tems 
«© fi modeſte, qu Aue gagnoit, le cœur et Feſtime au 
meme moment 3 
The ſame may almoſt be ſaid of her wit as of her 
beauty; without being brilliant, it always pleaſed, — 
We, even now, feel a ſort of paſſion for Madame de la 
Valiere, but none for Madame de Fontanges or de 
Monteſpan, who-were, more perfect beauties. —The 
following is an extempore of Madame de la Valiere.— 
Louis XIV, when on a hunting party, wrote a-note 
to her. It was on a card, which happened to be the 
deuce of diamonds, Carreaux, or diamonds, figni- 
fies likewiſe the darts that repreſent the thunder of 
Jove. She reproaches him for not having taken, che 

two of hearts. 9 
Pour e avec * de douceur, 
I falloit chorfer un deux de cœur: 

Les carreaux ne ſont faits, ce me ſemble, 
Que pour ſervir Jupiter en courroux ; 

Mais deun carurs vraiment unis enſemble, - n 
Peuvent-ils rien Pannoncer que de dux hs 


l Ss” His 
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As father was paſſionately fond of him; 
but, about the end of 1682, he fell under 
his diſpleaſure, on account of ſome youth- 
ful improprieties. His brother-in-law, the 
prince of Conti, had carried him to ſup 
with ſome young perſons, who were re- 
markable for their licentiouſneſs. The 
king, being informed of it, exiled che 
prince of Conti to his houſe in the coun- 
try, and ordered the count de Vermandois 
not to appear in his preſence. He was 
not permitted to come to court till the 
month of October 1683, when he was 
going to the army to make his firſt cam- 
paign. During the few days he remained, 
he ſeemed much affected at having offended, 
and, as he thought, loſt the affections of, 
his father. Madame de Monteſpan and 
Mademoiſelle * de Monpenſier were ſuſ- 
n of having fomented the * re- 
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* Daughter to Gaſton, duke of Orleatis, and couſin 
to Louis XIV. 
ſentment : 
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ſentment: the laſt had become paſſionately 
fond of the duke of Maine *, and affected 
to adopt him as her ſon; and they ſeem 
both to have been jealous of the king's 
fondneſs for the children of Madame de la 
Valiere; whom he always ſpoke of with 
tenderneſs, and whom every one at c 
ed T. n 

The count de Vermandois in October 
| joined the army before Courtrai, that was 
; commanded, by the marechal d'Humieres. 
; He fell ill on the 12th of November; on 
$ the day foilowing; his diſorder was declared © 
to be a putrid fever, which had already 


„ made ſome progreſs, as he had concealed 
, it that he might be preſent at an attack. 
f, ————ʒH34l— — 
d _ *: Sor to Louib XIV by Madame de Monteſpan. 

= + Madame de Sevigny, ſpeaking of Madame de 
* Fontanges, ſays; * Elle eſt toujours languiſſante, mais 


4e ſi touchee de la Sandeur, qu'il faut Vimaginer pre- 
eiſement le contraire de cette petite wiolette (Madame 
de la Valiere) gui ſe, .cachoit ſous Pherbe, et qui Etoit 
fin « honteuſe d etre maitreſſe, d'*tre mere, tre du- 

« chefle; jamais il n'y en aura ſur ce moule . 
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The maréchal diſpatched to the miniſter 
an account of his illneſs, and afterwards of 
his death, which happened on the 18th. 
The body was ſent with a funeral convoy 
to Arras, and, on the 2 5th, was buried in 
the cathedral church there, with much 
pomp and ceremony. During the ſhort 
time he ſerved, he had given proofs of his 
talents and courage ; his genius ſeemed di- 
refed to the profeſſion of arms; ; he had 
already become popular with the ſoldiers; 
his death was univerſally lamented in' the 
camp, and the news of it deeply affected 
the king, who, it is ſaid;*now'to6 late re- 
gretted that he had ſent him away, appa- 
rently under his diſpleaſure.. 

The painful taſk' of announeing it to his 
mother, was committed to the celebrated 
M. de Boſſuet. He went to the "convent 
of the Carmelites, and deſired to ſee her 
alone. He ſpoke to her like one who 
partook her feelings, who knew the hu- 


man heart, and who alſo knew the reſour- 
| 1 e 
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ces that are to be found in . religion againſt 


calamity. Whilſt he was ſpeaking, ſhe 


uttered not a figh; but ſhe grew uncom- 
monly pale; and the eyes of ſiſter Louiſe, 
that had long wept for the paſſion of the 
generous and affectionate ducheſs de la Va- 
here, were now without a tear. Monſieur 
de Boſſuet was alarmed; but the mother 
collecting all her ſtrength, and falling before 
her crucifix, ſaid in a low and faultering 
voice, faut-il, mon Dieu, que je pleure ſa 
mort, avant que d avoir aſſes pleure ſa naiſ- 


ance, > Lis 


Such is the ſhort hiſtory of a ſhort life— 
The romance is longer. We are told in the 
Memoires ſecrets pour ſervir pour hiſtoire de 
Perſe, and in ſeveral other publications, 
© that the count de Vermandois was beauti- 
ful in his countenance, graceful in his per- 
ſon, elegant in his manners, poſſeſſed a de- 
gree of wit above his years; but that he was 
ardent in his paſſions, ambitious, haughty, and 
violent: that the dauphin, who was nearly 

U 3 of 
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of the ſame age, but of a mild diſpoſition, 
became the object of his jealouſy ; that in 
a fit of anger he one day ſtruck him in the 
preſence of ſome of their attendants: that 
this circumſtance being reported to the 
king, he aſſembled the council to conſult 
upon what was to be done: that the mem- 
bers were unanimouſly of opinion, that the 
dignity of the crown required an imme- 
diate puniſhment for an offence, which 
even among private perſons could only be 
expiated by death; but that the feelings of 
the father oppoſing the ſentiments of the 
ſovereign, Monſieur de Louvois ſuggeſted 
an expedient that was approved: that the 
count de Vermandois, in conſequence of his 
advice, was ordered to join the army; that 
ſoon after his arrival at the camp, it was 
given out he was taken ill; that to diſ- 
courage too near enquiries, the diſorder 
Vas ſaid to be an infectious fever: that his 
death was publicly announced, and the ob- 
ſequies performed: that a block of wood 

| was 
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was put into the coffin inſtead of the body: 
and that while this folemn farce was per- 
forming, the unfortunate: count de Ver- 
mandois, was on the road to Pignerol, to 
be ſhut up for the reſt of his days.” 

This fable carries on the face of it ſuch 
marks of abſurdity, and contains eircum- 
ſtances ſo oppoſite to well known facts, that 
I cannot help being ſurprized that it ſhould 
have obtained the ſerious attention of ſuch 
an author as Father Griffet*, , 

The dauphin was fix years older than 
the count de Vermandois; he was born the 
iſt of November 1661, and when the ſup- 
poſed blow was given in 1683, he was 
22, was married, and father of the duke of 
Burgundy. Monſieur de Saint Foix very 
aptly obſerves, that it was not two boys play- 
ing together: and when we conſider the 
dignity of the court of Louis the XIVth, 
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See Traits de preuves qui ſervent à etablir la ve- 
rite de IHiſtoire, par le Pere Griffet. 
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the politeneſs and ceremony for which it 
was conſpicuous, and the improbability that 
a prince of the reſerved character and mea- 
ſured conduct of the firſt dauphin ſhould 
do, or ſay any thing, to provoke ſuch an 
act of violence, we muſt allow it to be at 
leaſt very unlikely. The duke of Saint Si- 
mon, who lived at the court of Louis the 
XIVth, gives a very particular account of 
the firſt dauphin; he ſays, © 11 n'avoit pu 
„ ſouffrir M. de Maine, but not a word 
of any miſunderſtanding with M. de Ver- 
mandois. But if the circumſtance had 
really happened as the author of the ro- 
mance has related, was it any reparation 
for the offence, to ſend the count de Ver- 
mandois to the army in a manner ſuitable 
to his rank? to have it reported that he 
was dead? and the king to affect affliction? 
Such conduct might gratify ſecret revenge, 
but could neither ſerve to repair the in- 
jured honour of the dauphin, nor as an ex- 
ample to the public. | 


Mademoiſelle 


SS * 
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Mademoiſelle | de Monpenſier ſays* :— 
They received an account that the army; 
6 which had done nothing during the 
« campaign, had beſieged Courtrai. Mon- 
„ ſieur de Vermandois went to join it; 
likewiſe Monſieur de Lauzun. Monſieur 
« de Vermandois was but lately returned 
* to court. The king, diſpleaſed at his 
« having been in ſome debauch, refuſed to 
4 ſee him. He therefore lived extremely 
< retired, ſaw nobody, and only went out 
«.to. go to the academy and to maſs. — 
% Thoſe with whom he had kept company 
« were not agreeable to the king; yet 
©. theſe are ſtories 'one neither knows, nor 
&« defires to know. This affair gave much 
« pain to Madame de la Valiere. He had 
© been well lectured; he made a general 
« confeffion of his faults; and it is thought 
« he would have turned out a very excel- 


em. 


Memoirs of Mademoiſelle de Monpenſier, daugh- 
ter of Gaſton duke of Orleans, brother to Louis the 
XIIIch. en 2D e 
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+ lent man.—After the king's recovery *, 
« I went to Eu— Madame de Monteſpan 
« fent a courier thither with a letter, in- 
« forming me of the death of M. de Ver- 
4 mandois, and that the king had given his 
4 place of Admiral to the count de Tou- 
louſe f. 

* He fell ſick. at the ſiege of Courtrai, 
4 from having drank too freely of brandy. 
They ſay that he gave proofs of great 
courage; and they ſpeak of his wit and 
conduct as is cuſtomary in ſpeaking of 
© thoſe we love. For my part I was not 

« afflicted at his death; I was glad that 256 
* things would not ſtand in the way of the 
4 duke of Maine . 

„ Monſieur de Lauzun fpoke of no- 
4 thing but the loſs the king and the 


— 
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He had fallen from his horſe in hunting at Fon- 
tainbleau, and diſlocated his arm. | 

+ Son of Madame de Monteſpan by Louis the 
XIVth. | | 

t Another ſon of Madame de Monteſpan. 


7 « ſtate 
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* ſtate had ſuſtained by his death, and 
« exalted him above every one. I deſired 
„ him to moderate his praiſes, and leave 
% us the power of believing them, for 
* that one of his age could not poſ- 
«* ſibly have all the qualities he aſcribed 
“ to him. He ſeemed to me, to ſpeak in 
% that manner, with the view of lower- 
ing the duke of Maine. | 
Madame la Preſidente d'Oſembrai, who 
ſeems to have been well informed of the 
events of thoſe times; ſays, in a letter to 
Monſieur de Buſſy Rabutin: 
They have juſt loſt the count de 
* Vermandois, who is infinitely regretted. 
„He had given hopes of becoming a 
prince far ſuperior to what we uſually 
© ſee, and his death is univerſally la- 
© mented. You can ſcarcely imagine 
% how liberal he was, and how much 
© he ſought opportunities of gratifying 
« his generoſity, He often laid wagers 
« he was ſure of loſing, with perſons 


* who, 
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ho, though they wanted, he knew 
would refuſe money; or he had it 
4 conveyed to them in ſuch a manner, 
that they could never diſcover from 
© whom it came. It appears that, in or- 
der to be preſent at an intended attack, 
ehe concealed his fever three days. After 
* this you may conceive how much the 
king is afflicted The princeſs of Conti“ 
<« is inconſolable Madame de la Valiere 
« is conſtantly proſtrated before her cru- 
4 cifix—And they bear their ſhare of this 
% calamity at the Hotel de Condé, as his 
« marriage with Mademoiſelle de Bourbon 
« was almoſt entirely arranged Saas 

In the memoirs of mademoiſelle de Mon- 
penſier, and in the above letter from 
Madame d' Oſembrai, there is no hint at 


n 3 1 4 


* 


Siſter to M. de Vermandois. 

+ M. de Saint Foix obſerves, that Madame d' Oſem- 
brai could have no motive of particular attachment or 
diſlike, but wrote what was generally ſaid at court and 
at Paris, | | 


that 
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that violence of character, which the 
authors of the romance have found it ne- 
ceſſary to impute to him; nor of the blow 
that is ſuppoſed to have been the: cauſe of 
his misfortunes—Yet ſurely, had either of 
theſe exiſted, they would have been 
known, and taken notice of. Mademoiſelle 
de Monpenſier could not poſſibly have 
been ignorant of them; and ſo little diſpoſed 
was ſhe to conceal his faults, that ſhe 
ſeems to charge him with one, of which, 
it appears, he was by no means guilty.— 
She aſcribes his illneſs to his having drank 
too much brandy; and as ſhe ſays nothing 
more, it might have left the impreſſion 
that, at that early age, he was addicted to 
the loweſt ſpecies of a degrading vice, 
had not the ſtain been wiped off by her 
own expreſſions, and the praiſes' and 
regret of every one who had approach- 
ed him. She owns, with more frankneſe 
than humanity, that ſhe was not afflicted 
at his death, as thoſe things, — meaning 
evidently 
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evidently his qualities—would no longer 
ſtand in the way of her favourite, the duke 
4 Maine. 
Monſieur de Glas, a pious eccleſiaſtic 
whom Madame de la Valiere had placed 
about her ſon, accompanied him to the 
army, attended him during his illneſs, 
was with him when he expired, and 
during the reſt of his days, et the 
loſs of his amiable young maſter. | 
M. de Lauzun was at the dane of 
Courtraiz he certainly muſt have had 
opportunities of obſerving the behaviour 
of M. de Vermandois, and of knowing 
the circumſtances of his death; yet, to the 
| perſon who was paſſionately in love with 
him, to whom it is ſuppoſed he was 
privately married, and with whom it is 
probable he would ſpeak without reſerve, 
not a ſyllable is ſaid by him that conveys 
an idea of N nd as far from 
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ſpeaking diſadvantageouſly of his morals, or 
his temper, he was laviſh in his praiſe. 

As I wiſh to ſtate the ſubject impartially, 
I ſhall take notice of what has been ſaid 
by Monſieur de la Beaumelle, in his Me- 
muires pour ſervir d I hiftcire. de Madame de 
Maintenon ; though: * muſt obſerve, that 
he is often incorrect, and, ſometimes con- 
tradicts himſelf. In one part he ſpeaks 


unfavourably of, Monſieur de 'Vermandois, 


and ſays, that has his repentance was not 
* ſincere.” In another place he obſerves: 

c Mademoiſelle de Blois, qui a fait ſi 
long tems les delices de la cour de France, 
« eut les grace de la Valiere, la beauts de 


« Louis, le coeur et Teſprit de run, et 
Tautre. Le comte de Vermandois, 
qui leur fut trop t6t ravi, promettoit la 
« meme reſſemblance. 
He again informs us; | 15759 
* The king forgave him all. Monſieur 
de Vermandois followed him to the 


4 — of Courtrai. He there gave proofs 
« of 
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* of his courage; by his profuſion he 
% was beloved by the ſoldiers; and he 
«© excited the jealouſy of the Dauphin, 
« with whom he had ſome miſunderſtand- 
ing: but thoſe are things, ſays Made- 
* moiſelle de Monpenſier, that we neither 
* know, nor with to know. 


It was reported in "the camp, that 


« Monſieur de Vermandois died in the 
« night of the 18th of November, ſome 


* ſid of a malig ignant fever, others of the 


« ſmall-pox, others of having drank too 


much brandy. He was carried to Arras, 


& and buried in _ cathedral chutch, 


« without pomp 3 ; however, early in 
« the morning a covered litter was ſeen 


“ going out of the camp, which was faid 
a to contain the military cheſt ; but as it 
« went a bye-road, there was an idea 
« that it contained a priſoner of import- 
« ance. . 
« They ſpoke differently of his abilities 
* * conduct; but it appears by all the 
« memoirs 
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« memoirs of thoſe times, that no one 
« entertained a doubt of his death.” 

Courtrai ſurrendered to the marechal 
d'Humieres the 6th of November 1683. 
The king was not with the army, and 
therefore M. de Vermandois could not 
have followed him thither : neither was 
the Dauphin, but at court; therefore he 
could not have been witneſs of his popu- 
larity with the ſoldiers, nor have had any 
miſunderſtanding with him there, on that 
or any other account. Mademoiſelle de 
Monpenſier no-where ſpeaks of any quar- 
rel between them, and the words the 
author has quoted, relates directly, as we 
have already ſhewn, to the youthful im- 


proprieties that had incurred the king 8 


diſpleaſure. * 
He ſays, that it appears by all the memoirs 


of thoſe times, that no one entertained any 
doubt of his death, and yet he talks of a 
litter that was ſent out of the camp in ſo 
9 a manner, that, incorrect and 
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inconſiſtent as he is on this ſubject, what 
he has ſaid has been made uſe of to ſupport 
the fiction: —ſo eaſily do men in general 
ſeize any thing that coincides with a notion 
they have once nm or wiſh to 
eſtabliſh. 
Monſieur de Saint Foix tells us, that he 
wrote purpoſely to Arras, in order'that he 
might gain certain information of what 
paſſed with reſpect to the burial of the count 
de Vermandois, and he has given us 
what is proved by the records of the ca- 
thedral of that city. 


&« From his MAJzsTY. 


« To our dearly and well-beloved the 
Dean, Canons, and Chapter of our 


e cathedral-church of Arras. 


Dear and well beloved! Having 
« been informed, to our great affliction, 
& that our dear and well- beloved ſon the 
count de Vermandois is deceaſed at 
60 the 
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the town of Courtrai, and defiring that 
his body ſhould be placed in our cathe- 
dral church of Arras, we do inſtruct 
the biſhop of Arras, to receive the body 
of our ſaid ſon, when it ſhall be brought 
to the ſaid church, and to inhume it 
with the ceremonies uſed at the inter- 
ments of perſons of his birth; and you 
will aſſiſt, as a body, at the ſaid cere- 
mony. 


Signed Lovis: 
and lower „ Le TzLLIER.“ 


& In 1600, it was diſcovered that Eliza- 
beth counteſs of Vermandois, wife of 
Philip of Alſace count of Flanders, and 
great grand- daughter of Henry I, king 
of France, who died in 1182, had been 


“ buried in the middle of the choir of the 
& cathedral of Arras. Louis XIV deſired 


that the count de Vermandois ſhould be 


put in the ſame vault. This is expreſſed 
R 2 in 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


in the epitaph on that prince, under his 
arms, which are in bas relief in white 
marble, on a level with the pavement 
of the church. | 

On the 28th of January 1684, about 
two months after the funeral of the 
count de Vermandois, a contract was 
made at Arras, before a notary, by the 
intendant, the ſieur de Chauvelin, for the 
king, on one part, and the chapter, on 


« the other; ſtipulating, that his majeſty 


cc 


ſhould pay the chapter the ſum of 10,000 


livres, for the foundation of an obit, in 


cc 


cc 


perpetuity, in the cathedral- church at 
Arras, for the repoſe of the ſoul of the 
ſaid count of Vermandois. 


In 1687, Louis XIV gave the chap- 
ter at Arras a complete ornament of black 
velvet and ſilver, and a canopy, with the 
arms of the count de Vermandois em- 


broidered in gold. This ornament is 


« only uſed at the funerals of biſhops and 


© canons, 
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&* canons, and on the anniverſary of the 
prince, which is ſolemnly obſerved on 
* the 25th of November; on which occa- 
“ ſion the magiſtrates and officers of the 
te city are invited to aſſiſt, as well as the 
e lieutenant du roi, who is obliged to cer- 
* tify that the ſaid ceremony has been per- 
“ formed. 

Is it probable, that Loul XIV, who 
was always inclined to be devout, and in 
his later years to be ſuperſtitious, would have 


carried on this ſolemn farce ſo long, and 
made the ceremonies of religion ſubſervient 
to cover an impoſture, in no way neceſſary 
either to the ſafety of the ſtate or to the 
honour of his family? Is it probable, that 
the Pere la Chaiſe, his ſpiritual adviſer, a 
Juſt and pious man, would not have made 
uſe of the great influence he had over the 
mind of the king, to prevent what muſt 
have been conſidered by him as a very 
heinous crime? If the above-mentioned 
act of violence had really been committed 
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by the count de Vermandois; if the kin 2 
had choſen to confine him for that or any 
other offence, was there any thing to pre- 
vent him from doing it? Even in the 
opinion of the world, the exertion of his 
authority on ſuch an occaſion would have 


been thought much more excuſable, than 


numberleſs other inſtances where he ** 
ly employed it. 
Thoſe who knew the princeſs of Conti, 


never heard that ſhe entertained any doubt 
about the death of her brother. Monſieur 


de la Grange Chancel, who was at the 
iſland of Saint Marguerite not many years 
after the priſoner with the maſk left it, 
ſays nothing of the count de Vermandois, 
though he ſpeaks of the duke of Beaufort. 
And, to all theſe circumſtances, I ſhall add, 
that a nobleman of great integrity, who 
was a conſiderable time one of the princi- 
pal miniſters, informed me, that the vault 
in which M. de Vermandois was buried, 
was opened between three and four years 

ago 
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ago by his order, and that the ſkeleton 
was found in it. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


Incredible as this opinion may ſeem to 
an Engliſh reader, it gained conſiderable 
belief at Paris; and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, was ſupported, and appears to have 
been credited, by an author of reputation, 
Monſieur de Saint Foix. It ſeems to have 
taken its rife from reports of ſome of thoſe 
who followed James II to Saint Germains. 
They aid; that Charles II, aware of his 
ſon's ambition and imprudence, demanded, 
on his death-bed, a ſolemn promiſe from 
his ſucceflor, that, whatever might be the 


offence of the duke of Monmouth, he ne- 


ver would conſent to his being put to death. 
That James complied; and, faithful to his 
word, reſolved to ſave him: but, thinking 
W he ſhould for ever after be 

XR 4 prevented 
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prevented from diſturbing the peace of the 
kingdom, applied to Louis XIV to have 
him ſecretly confined in France: that Mon- 
mouth. was accordingly ſent thither, and 
that a perſon, who had likewiſe been con- 
demned, ſuffered in his ſtead, and repre- 
ſented him on the ſcaffold. _ 

We ſhall now fate the chief articles that 
have been advanced on this ſubject by 
Monſieur de Saint Foix.—He fays, © 

“ Immediately after the death of the 
&« duke, it being rumoured that it was an 
« officer of his army who had been be- 
& headed in his ſtead, Lady Wentworth, 
having procured his grave to be opened, 
« examined his right arm, and exclaimed, 
« Ah! it is not bin. 

« Tt is related, in a book called The 
« Amour: of Charles II and Fames II, 
e that, ſome days after James quitted the 
“ kingdom, Colonel Skelton, who had been 
« governor of the Tower, (but was re- 
4 moved by the prince of Orange, who 

cc gave 
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4 gave it to Lord Lucas,) told Lord Danby, 


© that the night after the pretended execu- 


“ tion of the duke of Monmouth, the 
„ king, accompanied by three other per- 
“ ſons, came to the Tower, and took the 
* duke away; that they covered his head 
* with a kind of hood; and that the king, 
and thoſe three perſons, went out in the 
* ſame coach with him. 


„J am aware of the little regard that 
* ſhould be had to publications of the kind 
] have quoted, whoſe authors endeavour 
„to obtain the attention of their readers 
* by mixing with their fictions a few 
«< truths; but this anecdote, true or falſe, 
“ made me reflect on what the Pere Tour- 
* nemine had ſeveral times told to myſelf 
* and many others. He ſaid, that having 
“ gone one day to viſit the ducheſs of 
„ Portſmouth, with Father Sanders the con- 
“ feffor of king James, ſhe obſerved, in the 
“ courle of converſation, that the behead- 
2 ing of the duke of Monmouth would ba 
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an eternal ſtain on the memory of James; 


for ſhe knew that while Charles the IId 
was on his death- bed, and about to take 
the ſacraments, which had been ſecretly 


brought to him by Huddleſton, a catholic 


prieſt, James ſolemnly promiſed before 


the gt, that whatever might be the of- 


fences of the duke of Monmouth, he ne- 
ver would allow him to be put to death: 


to which Sanders replied, with great vi- 
vacity, neither did be. | 


« Nelaton, an Engliſh ſurgeon, often 
told publicly at the Procope coffee-houſe, 
which he frequented every morning, that 
when he was aſſiſtant to a ſurgeon near 
the gate Saint Antoine, he was one day 
ſent for to the Baſtile. That the go- 
vernor conducted him into the room of 
a priſoner who had his face and head 
covered with a long napkin. That he 
complained of violent head-achs. That 
he wore a bed-gown of black and yel- 


& low ſilk, with gold flowers; and that by 


* his 
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8 his —_ he appeared to = an Engliſh- 


% man.“ 

Monſieur de Saint Foix refers to a paſ- 
ſage in the hiſtory of England by Hume, 
who, ſpeaking of the popularity of Mon- 
mouth, ſays: © The good- will of the peo- 
« ple ſtill followed him in every fortune. 
Even after his execution, their fond cre- 
e dulity flattered them with hopes of ſee- 
« ing him once more at their head. They 
believed that! the perſon executed was not 
* Monmouth, but one who having the for- 
tune to reſemble him nearly, was willing 
* to give this proof of his extreme attach- 
« ment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead.“ 


Saint Foix, anſwering ſome objections of 


Father Griffet to the ſtory told by rather 
Tournemine, obſerves: 
« Father Tournemine was of an illuſtri- 

* ous family of the province in which T 
« was born; I ſaw him frequently, and I 
„ was of an age, and had ſufficient know- 
“ ledge of the world, to be able to form 
cc an 
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an opinion of men. Without being led 
« away by the affection I bear to his me- 
« mory, I may affirm, that he enjoyed a 
« high reputation over all Europe; that he 
* was loved, eſteemed, and reſpected, both 
« at court and at Paris, and conſidered as 
* one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of an or- 
eder, which, it cannot be denied, has pro- 
* duced men of great merit. Burnet tells 
us, that Charles II was paſſionately fond 
of the duke of Monmouth; that, when 
« he was dying, the hoſt was brought ſe- 
« cretly to his bedchamber; that he receive 
10 ed the ſacrament from the hands of a 
4 cgatholic prieſt“; that the ducheſs of 
-* Portſmouth was preſent; and that he 
« warmly recommended his natural child» 
« ren to his ſucceſſor, Theſe circumſtances 
&« corroborate the greateſt part of what was 


| WIG _— 8 _ ow 


From a prieſt named Huddleſton, as before men- 
tioned, See a letter ſigned F. Aprice, dated Febru 
16, 1685, in Harris's life of Charles II; beſides ſeveral 


&« related 
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related by Father Tournemine; and ſuch 
being the caſe, why ſhould we reject the 
“ reſt, I mean the exclamation of Father 
* Sanders?—Becauſe the fact appears in- 
e credible to Father Griffetꝰ But Griffet 
was not of that opinion when he ſays, 
ue were ſure that the priſoner was 
« not conducted to Pignerol till the year 
“ 1685, that date would exclude the duke of 
« Beaufort, the count de Vermandois, and 
« the unknown perſon mentioned by Voltaire, 
and we might then be founded in believing 
* him to be the duke of Monmouth.” 

In further confirmation of the opinion 
he has adopted, Monſieur de Saint Foix in- 
forms us, That Saint Mars was appointed 
« governor of the citadel of Pignerol, ex- 
« preſsly when the famous ſurintendant 
% Fouquet was ſent thither: that in 1681 
« he was ordered to accompany Monſieur 
% de Lauzun, another of his priſoners, to 
© the waters at Bourbon, on account of his 
* health; but that Mademoiſelle de Mon- 

“ penſier 
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penſier having repreſented to the king 
« that there were frequent miſunderſtand- 
© ings between them, the order was chang- 
ed, and an officer named Maupertuis 
« was ſent with Monſieur de Lauzun in 
* his ſtead.” He then endeavours to prove 
that St. Mars was abſent from Piguerol in 
1684; as in that year a diſpute happened 
between Monſieur d'Herleville, governor 
of the town, and Monſieur de la Motte, 
lieutenant du roi in the citadel. This, in 
his opinion, ſhews that Monſieur de St. 
Mars, the governor of the citadel, muſt have 
been abſent, and that the command had in 
the mean time devolved, as uſual, to the 
lieutenant du roi. He infers from theſe 
two circumſtances, his being ordered away 
in 1681, and abſent in 1684, that the pri- 
ſoner with the maſk could not then have 
been at Pignerol: for, as it appears that this 
priſoner was ſo particularly intruſted to 
Saint Mars, that he accompanied him in 
his promotions from Pignerol to Saint 

7 Marguerite, 
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Marguerite, and thence to the Baſtile; 
Saint Foix thinks it highly improbable, that 
Saint Mars ſhould have been ordered to 
accompany Monſieur de Lauzun in 1681, 
or allowed to abſent himſelf in 1684, if 
the priſoner had been at that time under 
his care. He then ſays, © Monſieur de 
„ Saint Mars was appointed to the govern- 
« ment of the iſland of Saint Marguerite 
in December 1685, which undoubtedly 
« allows ſufficient time for the duke of 
Monmouth to have been at Pignerol in 
* that year, as the execution took place 
“on the 25th of July.” 

I ſhall now take the liberty to make a 
few remarks on what has been advanced 
by Monſieur de Saint Foix; not that I be- 
lieve they are neceſſary to convince an 
Engliſh reader that the priſoner with the 
maſk was not the duke of Monmouth, but 
becauſe there are perſons in France that 


ſeem, at leaſt, to be doubtful of it. 


No 
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No execution ſeems to have been ever 
more public than that of Monmouth, nor, 
as far as I am acquainted with the tranſac- 
tion, was there any circumſtance in it that 
announced myſtery. © James,” ſays Mr. 
Hume, © finding ſuch ſymptoms of de- 


_ © ſpondency in the unhappy priſoner, ad- 


© mitted him to his preſence, in hopes of 
g extorting a diſcovery of his accomplices : 
* but Monmouth would not purchaſe life, 
„ however loved, at the price of ſo much 
“ infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſ- 
4 ſumed courage* from deſpair, and pre- 
« pared himſelf for death with a ſpirit bet- 
& ter ſuited to his rank and character. This 
« favourite of the people was attended to 
& the ſcaffold with a plentiful effuſion of 


« tears, He warned the executioner not 


MG. 


th. 


5 


* According to Mr. Hume's own account, the duke 
of Monmouth was brave. —Therefore it cannot be 
ſaid that he aſſumed courage, but rather reſumed his na- 
tural character. 


20 
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4 to fall into the error which he had com- 
« mitted in beheading Ruſſel, where it had 
« been neceſſary to repeat the blow. This 
« precaution ſerved only to diſmay the 
« executioner. He ſtruck a feeble blow 
«* on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from 
the block, and looked him in the face, 
« as if reproaching him for his failure. He 
« gently laid down his head a ſecond time; 
and the executioner ſtruck him again 
and again to no purpꝑſe. He then threw 
« aſide the ax, and cried out, that he was 
« incapable of- finiſhing the bloody office. 
The ſheriff obliged him to renew the àt- 
* tempt, and at two blows more the head 
vas ſevered from the body.“ 
As the expreſſion of Father Sanders to 
the ducheſs of Portimouth of neither did he, 
meaning neither did Fames ſuffer bim to be 
put to death, ſeems to have made an impreſ- 
ſion on Father Tournemine, and could not 
have eſeaped the ducheſs, to whom it was 
addreſſed 2ith great vivacity, it ſeems ex- 
d 4 traordinary 
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would certainly have mentioned. But with 


been at Pignerol either in 1681 or 1684, 


N. VI. 
traordinary that no explanation was deſired, 
which, had it been demanded, Tournemine 


all the qualities aſcribed to him by M. de 
Saint Foix, and though a perſon of great 
learning, he is repreſented as having had a 


warm imagination ; and however honeft 


his intention may have been, it is not im- 
poſſible, that hearing afterwards the con- 
jecture, that the priſoner with the maſk was 
perhaps the duke of Monmouth, he may 
have conſtrued the expreſſion - of -Father 
Sanders into a ſenſe, different from what 
was meant by it, or that he himſelf at firft 
conceived. v: d 

The concluſion drawn by Monſieur de 
Saint Foix, that the prifoner could not have 


though plauſible, does not amount to any 
proof. For ſuppoſing Saint Mars to have 
been ordered to go to Bourbon in 1681, 
and to have been abſent in 1684; in the 
firſt inſtance, as Monſieur de Lauzun was 
9 
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permitted to go to the waters, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſend ſome truſty perſon along with 
him; and in 1684, perhaps ſome preſſing 
circumſtances that we may be unacquaint- 
ed with, rendered the abſence of Saint Mars 
inevitable. There is no good reaſon for 
believing that he was never ſuffered to leave 
his charge to others. — Even when at his 
ſtation, the care of the priſoner could not be 
confided to Saint Mars alone; — he could not 
conſtantly attend him; —others muſt have 
been ſometimes employed about him; one 
is particularly named, Roſarges, who like- 
wiſe came with him to the Baſtile, and was 
major of the caſtle.— Perhaps the Lieutenant 
du Roi at Pignerol, Monſieur de la Motte 
Riſſan, might have been entruſted with the 
ſecret as well as Monſieur de Saint Mars. 
It was the proofs that Saint Mars had given 
of his reſolution and prudence in the courſe 
of many years, that induced Monſieur de 
Louvois, by whom he was particularly pa- 
troniſed, to continue this important pri- 
* 18 ſoner 
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ſoner under his care; though removed to 
another government. 


In 1703, when the ne with the 
maſk died, James was no more; queen 
Ann ſat on his throne, and there could 
be no motive then to induce the court of 
France to keep a fact ' ſecret, which, if 
divulged, would have reſcued his memory 
from the reproach of having broken a 
promiſe ſolemnly made to his dying brother. 
The French miniſters muſt have known 
how much this priſoner had occupied the 
curioſity of the public; and among the 
opinions entertained about him, there 
were ſome that they would ſurely have 
been glad to have removed, if they could 
have done ſo, by proving that he was the 
unfortunate duke of Monmouth. 


* * - * * „ 
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A MINISTER. OF THE DUKE OF 
| MANTUA. 8 


As almoſt every thing that has been 
advanced to ſupport this opinion, is to be 
found in the 6th letter of a work publiſhed 
in 1789, called Correſpondance Interceptte, 
I ſhall attempt to tranſlate what the author 
has ſaid upon it. 

To treat the ſubje& with method, I 
« ſhall begin with what the duke of Choi- 
*ſeul often related to me.—Louis XV 
© told him one day, that he knew the 
4 hiſtory of the priſoner with the maſk. — 
The duke requeſted the king to inform 
him who he was; but he could get no 
« other anſwer, but that not one of the 
conjectures about him was true. Some 


time afterwards, Madame de Pompadour 
„ having, at the duke's deſire, preffed 
+ the king upon the ſubject, he told her, 

| ö « that 


cc 
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_ 7 


that he was a miniſter of a prince in 
Italy. 

« I met by accident with a letter written 
at Turin, and printed in the Abridgment 
of the Hiſtory of Europe, publiſhed for 


Claud Jordan at Leyden, vol. iii. page 


33, under the article Mantua. The 


letter ſets forth, that, in 1685, the duke 


cc 


66 


& 


of Mantua, wiſhing to croſs- the views 
of the French in Italy, ſent his firſt 


miniſter to different courts there, to 


engage them to form a league againſt 
them. * 

„ This miniſter, who was an able ne- 
gociator, ſucceeded: there only re- 
mained the duke of Savoy, and he came 
to Turin, to endeavour to detach him 
from the French intereſt. The cabinet 
of Verſailles being informed of his 
meaſures, ſent inſtructions thereupon 
to the ambaſſador at Turin, the marquis 
d' Arcy. The ambaſſador began by af- 


* fecting a friendſhip for the Miniſter, 


* and 
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« and by ſhewing him many civilities. 
« He invited him to parties of amuſement, 
4 and at laſt to a hunt which led them 
* towards Pignerol, a town then belonging 
* to France. As ſoon as they were on 
the French territory, the Miniſter was 
< ſeized, by men who had been ſtationed 
there on purpoſe, carried to Pignerol, 
“ and from thence to the iſland of Saint 
Marguerite, where he remained under 
* the care of Monſieur de Saint Mars and 
major Roſarges, till 1690, when they 
received orders to carry him to the 

„ Baſtile. | | 
SY imagined that the diſappearance of 
« foreign Miniſter in a manner ſo ex- 
4 traordinary, would have occaſioned a 
« remonſtrance on the part of the duke 
„of Mantua, and brought on a corre- 
e ſpondence, of which I ſhould have 
4 found at leaſt ſome traces at Mantua or 
“ Turin, I accordingly wrote to Mantua, 
* but was anſwered, that when prince 
Y 4 Eugene 
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Eugene took that place in 1707, the 
Archives were ſent to Vienna. I got 
permiſſion to have thoſe at Turin ex- 
amined, but unfortunately, from the 
year 1660, forty years are wanting. 
All that I could learn from tradition was, 


that when the anonymous letter, dated 


at Turin, was publiſhed, the duke of 


* Mantua warmly renewed his complaints; 


but the ambaſſador had taken his mea- 
ſures ſo well, that it was impoſſible to 
prove the fat; and as ſuch'a manifeſt 
violation of the law of nations would 
have incenſed every court in Europe, 


it was politively denied. 


% But I did not reſt here. I obtained 
from the marquis de Caſtellane, gover- 
nor of Saint Marguerite, an extract of 
enquiries made by him when he took 
poſſeſſion of his government.—-A man 
named Claud Souchon, then aged about 


* ſeventy-nine years, ſon of James Sou- 


chon, and a cadet in the independent 


© com- 
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company of Caſtellane, informed Mon- 
& ſieur de Caſtellane, that his father James 
“ Souchon was in the confidence“ of 
Monſieur de Saint Mars, with reſpect to 
the priſoner. He ſays in a memoir that 
© has been communicated to me, that he 
„ often heard his father and Monſieur 
« Favre, the chaplain, relate, that the 
« priſoner kept with ſo much myſtery at 
« Saint Marguerite, and called the iron 
« maſk, was a Miniſter of the empire at 
the court of Turin f. He gives the 
* hiſtory of carrying off the Miniſter, 
& with almoſt all the circumſtances men- 
„ tioned in the above letter T. He adds, 

| {+ that 


—. 


The words are dans le ſecret de Monſieur de Saint 
Marc a ce ſujet. He always writes Saint Marc, but the 
name, I believe, was Saint Mars. 

+ The author of the Correſpondance Interceptte, in or- 
der, I imagine, to make Claud Souchon appear con- 
ſiſtent, adds, in a parentheſis, it is known that the 
« duke of Mantua was a prince of the empire“ 

t Iam at a loſs to ſay, what may be meant by alm 
all the circumſtances ; but if it be, the intentions of the 

duke 
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“ that he was delivered over to Monſieur 
« de Saint Mars, near Feniſtrelles: that 
« Monſieur de Saint Mars obliged him, 
* under pain of death, to -write to his 
“ ſecretary at Turin, for his papers; that 
on the faith of that letter the ſecretary 
* came with them, and that they were 
« immediately diſpatched to Monſieur de 
„ Louvois, and the ſecretary detained, 
« Souchon contradicts ſeveral things af- 
* ſerted by Voltaire, and particularly the 
ſtory of the plate and the fiſherman, 
« He denies that the priſoner was ſent to 
the Baſtile, and afhrms that he died at 
« Saint Marguerite, after nine years con- 
* finement. He likewiſe contradicts what 
* has been related of the extraordinary 
marks of reſpect that were ſhewn to the 
„ priſoner, and which were doubtleſs in- 


duke of Mantua, the negociations of his miniſter, the 
inſtructions given by the cabinet of Verſailles, I think 


it improbable that James Souchon ſhould have been ac- 
quainted with them, 
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« vented to give a greater appearance of 
“ the marvellous to this celebrated anec- 
“ dote * 


1 wn well the connection of all 
* theſe teſtimonies, though ſo diſtant from 
each other in time and place: — The 
t letter written at Turin, when the 
"ter diſappeared ; the memoir of Sou- 
* chon ; the confeſſion of Louis XV—all 
authentic, —all agreeing ſo well together, 
and the conjecture that the priſoner with 
te the maſk was the firſt Miniſter of the 
* duke of Mantua, becomes manifeſtly 
„evident. , 

« I ſhall not enter into the queſtion, 


* whether he was ſent to the Baſtile, or 
died at Saint Marguerite; that is of no 


— 


* I think it probable that James Souchon is the officer 
of the ſame age mentioned by the Abbe Papon ; and 
that the circumſtance of the filver plate found by the 
fiſherman, and the ſhirt by the barber's lad, may be the 
ſame, though confounded and altered in the progrels of 
relating it, 
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4 importance to the eſſential part of che 
“ ſubject, and neither changes the perſon 
© or rank of the priſoner. They might 
“ have ſuppoſed him dead when he was 


4“ ſent to the Baſtile, and Souchon might 


* not\be acquainted with that part of the 


.—* ſecyet. In this laſt caſe I will not neg- 


« legt to put you in mind of an extract of 
& the journal of the Lieutenant du Roi at 
« the Baſtile, de Jonca, that was publiſh- 
K. ed ſome years ago. It is therein ſaid, 


that on the 19th of November 1703, 


e the priſoner with the maſk died at the 
“ Baſtile, and was buried the day follow- 
4 ing in the burying-ground at Saint Paul's. 
It is likewiſe ſaid in the pariſh regiſter 
& at Saint Paul's, that on the 2oth of 


November 1703, was interred there a 


«* perſon named Marchiali, aged forty- 
« five years, in the preſence of the major 
© of the Baſtile, Roſarges, and of the 
e ſurgeon. Roſarges therefore was the 
* ſame perſon who had kept the priſoner 

cc at 
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« at the iſland of Saint Marguerite“. I 
have received information from Mantua, 
“that the Secretary of State to the duke of 
„Mantua in 1685, was the count Girol- 
* amo Magni f; in all probability, the 
name of Marchiali was a ſuppoſed one, 
< as they certainly would not give the real 
*-name-of the priſoner to be inſerted in 
* the regiſter. But let that be as it may, 
e ſurely no paſſage in hiſtory was ever 
e ſupported with more evidence, to prove 
that the priſoner with the iron maſk was 
the Miniſter of the due of — car- 
« ried off from Turin.“ 

My buſineſs an is not to enquire 
whether a Miniſter of the duke of Mantua 
at the court of Turin, was ſeized and car- 


* Surely; but I do not ſee how this can prove that 
the priſoner was a Miniſter of Mantua. 

+- But if the author's correſpondent at Mantua 
could inform him of the name of the Miniſter in 1685, 
why did he not ſay what became of him ? It was at * 
of as much conſequence as his name. 


ried 
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ried to Pignerol, and from thence to 
Saint Marguerite ; but to, ſhew that the 
priſoner with the maſk muſt have been a 
different perſon. In doing fo, I hope the 
author of the Correſpondance Interceptee will 
_ excuſe the freedom I may uſe. We are 
treating of a maſk; we are maſked our- 
ſelves; nothing can be conſidered as per- 
ſonal; probably, if I had the honour of 
knowing him, my eſteem for the man 
might have weakened my reſolution to ex- 
pole the errors of the author; and let it 
be remembered, that we are ſpeaking of 
facts, with which, certainly, neither of us 
can be in any other way intereſted, than in 
as far as we with to throw ſome light on 
an obſcure, but curious paſlage in hiſtory, 
or at leaſt to remove the erroneous opinions 
that have been entertained about it. 


Previous to the publication of the Corre- 
ſpondance Interceptte, J had already heard 
that M. de Choiſeul had ſpoken on the 
ſubje& of the priſoner to Louis XV. I 


under- 
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underſtood that he had done ſo at the re- 
queſt of ſome men of letters, who lived in 
habits of intimacy with him, and I was 
told, that, from the king's anſwer, no 
information was obtained. After reading 
that work, I made further enquiry; and 
what I had been told before, was confirm- 
ed to me.—The perſons to whom I allude, 
are well known, and may {till be applied 

to, | 
It is ſaid, in the Correſbondance Intercep- 
tee, that the duke of Mantua, in 1685, 
wiſhing to croſs the views of the French in 
Italy, ſent his firſt Miniſter to the different 
courts in that country to engage them to 
form a league; that the Miniſter according- 
ly went, and ſucceeded in his commiſſion ; 
that there only remained the court of 84 
voy, and that he came to Turin. For a 
Miniſter to go to the different courts in Ita- 
ly, and to perſuade them to come into the 
views of his maſter, muſt certainly have 
required a conſiderable time. It muſt like- 
wiſe 
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wiſe — required time for the cabinet of 
Verſailles to procure information of the 
meaſures taken by him; to ſend inſtrue- 
tions upon them to the ambaſſador Mon- 
ſieur d'Arcy; and for M. d'Arey to pre- 
pare and execute his ſcheme of ſeizing the 
miniſter and ſending him to France. Let 
it has been fully proved, that the priſoner 
with the maſk was brought from Pignerol | 
to Saint Marguerite by Monſieur de Saint 
Mars, upon his appointment to the go- 
vernment of that iſland, in December 1685, 
where he muſt have arrived ſoon after ; 
and, though it may be poſſible that all this 
ſhould have happened in the courſe. of a 
few months, it is at Walk . 2 
ble. * 

The letter, wa rep to ls heen writ- 
ten at Turin, and publiſhed in the abridge- 
ment of the hiſtory of Europe printed at 
Leyden, ſays, that the priſoner with the 
maſk was ſent to the Baſtile in 1690. 
Claud Souchon ſays, that he was not ſent 
e to 
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to the Baſtile, but died at Saint Margue- 
rite, after nine years confinement. The au- 
thor endeavours to excuſe this error, 'by 
ſuppoſing that 'the father James Souchon 
might not have been in the ſecret of his be- 
ing ſent to the Baſtile, though ſurely Mon- 
ſieur de Saint Mars could have no reaſon 
for concealing it from him, after confiding 
to him that of much more importance, who - 
the priſoner was.—But, even if we admit 
this excuſe, it will by no means reconcile 
the contradictions that appear in the dates. 
The ſuppoſed letter from Turin ſays, that 
he was ſent to Saint Marguerite in 1685, 
and to the Baſtile in 1690: Claud Souchon 
ſays, that he died at Saint Marguerite after 
nine years confinement, which would have 


been in 1694 ; while it is unqueſtionably 
proved, by records and other authentic 
teſtimonies, that he was brought to the 
Baſtile in 1698, and died there in 1703. 
Father Griffet and Monſieur de Saint 
Foix, both authors of reputation, ſay not a 
Z word 
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word of a Miniſter of Mantua, though they 
took great pains to inquire into this ſub- 
je: and I confeſs I am inclined to ſuſpect, 
that they muſt have thought the ſuppoſed 
tetter from Turin unworthy of their ſerious 
attention. 

Monſieur de la Grange Chancel, "WR 
was at the iſland of Saint Marguerite not a 
great many years after the priſoner with 
the maſk left it, at the requeſt of M, Fre- 
ron, gives an account of what he learnt of 
him there. He tells him of converſations 
with Monſieur de la Motte Guerin, the 
governor ; with a man who had been con- 
fined in the room above the priſoner, a 
. clerk of the famous banker Samuel Bar- 
nard ; with the nephew of Monſieur de 
Saint Mars, who was lieutenant in the 


independent company in which Claud 
Souchon was a cadet. - He ſuppoſes him 
to have been the duke of Beaufort, but 
fays not a word of a Miniſter of Mantua. 


The abbe Papon, who was at Saint Mar- 
guerite 
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guerite in February 1778, relates ſeveral 

circumſtances of the priſoner : it appears, 
that he ſaw, and ſpoke with, this very Claud 
Souchon *, but not a word is ſaid of a 
Miniſter of Mantua. Yet in 1783, above 
ſixty years after M. de la Grange Chaneel 
had been at Saint Marguerite, this ſtory is 
told by Claud Souchon to the governor, 
Monſieur de Caſtellane, and by him commu- 


nicated to the author of the Corręſpondance 


Interceptte 5 but Claud Souchon forgets to 
tell it to the abbe Papon in 1778, though 
he muſt have had a long converſation with 
him. | A 

As Monſieur de Saint Mars could not 
have been conſtantly with his priſoner him. 
ſelf, one of the perſons ſelected to attend 
him was Monſieur de Roſarges, who pro- 
bably knew the fecret : but it appears by 
the joutnal of Monſieur de Jonca, the {eu- 


Z 2 de 
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de Saint Mars, ſo far from communicating 
it to him, though holding the place next to 
his own, did not even permit him to be 
alone with the priſoner. Is it likely, there- 
fore, that he ſhould have confided it to 
James Souchon ? | 


The author of the Correſpondance Inter- 
ceptee ſays, that Claud Souchon contradicts 
ſome of the aſſertions of Voltaire, and the 
accounts of the great reſpec that was ſhewn 
to the priſoner. Without dwelling on the 
preference I feel inclined to give to what 
has been related by M. de Voltaire, to the 
ſtory told by Claud Souchon, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that if, to what has been already 
ſaid of that reſpect, it was thought neceſ- 
ſary to add any farther proofs, there are 
perſons now living, who had the circum- 
ſtances I have mentioned confirmed to 
them by men of rank and credit who lived 
at the time,—But Claud Souchon, who 

knew. that the duke of Mantua was a prince 
of the empire, perhaps likewiſe knew, that 
\ = 0” 
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ſuch uncommon marks of reſpect would 
not have been ſhewyn to his Miniſter. 


Beſides the opinions already mentioned, 
it has been imagined, that the priſoner with 
the maſk was a ſon of Ann of Auſtria *, 
wife of Louis XIII: and this conjecture has 
given riſe to three different opinions, 
which I ſhall ſtate according to their 
dates. br 

The firſt is, that the queen proved with 
child, at a time when it was evident it 
could not have been by her huſband, who, 
for ſome months before, had never been 
with her in private. The ſuppoſed father 
of this child is ſaid by ſome to have been 
the duke of Buckingham, who came to 
France in May 1625, to conduct the prin» 


— — + — 
*. She was contracted to Louis XIII in 1612, and 

married in 1615. 
A 3 ceſs 
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ceſs Henrietta *, wife of Charles the farſt; to 
England. The private letters and memoirs 
of thoſe times, ſpeak very ſuſpiciouſly of the 
queen and Buckingham: his behaviour at 
Amiens, whither the queen and queen-mo- 
ther accompanied the princeſs in her way 
to Boulogne, accgſione much whiſpering : 
notwithſtanding the pains that haye been 
taken by La Porte | to excuſe his miſtreſs, 
it appears that the king, on this occaſion, 
was extremely, oftended at her, and that it 
required all the influence and addreſs of the 
queen-mother to effect a reconciliation. 


* - 
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Ine caſe of this princeſs was fingularly un fortu- 
nate. Her father, Henry the IVth, died by the hand 
of an aſſaſſin; her huſhand loſt his life publicly, by the 
hand of a ſubjectʒ her daughter, the etlebrated ducheſs 
of Orleaits, and her grand- daughter, (by that ducheſs,) 
who was queen of Spain, were poiſoned ; there is rea- 
Ton to ſuſpect that her ſon, Charles the Tecond, had the 
Tame fatez and his heir' and brother, James, loſt his 
crown, and died a fugitive in a foreign country. 

+ See Memoires de ta Porte, premier valet de cham- 
bre de Louis XIV. 
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dangerous, with: the cardinal; who even 
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It is ſaid, that this child was privately 
brought up in the country; that when Ma- 
zarin became a favourite, he was intruſted 
with the care of him; and that Louis the 
XIVth, having diſcovered the ſecret on the 
death of the cardinal, thought it neceſſary 
to confine him in the manner that has been 
related. L Neiyovt. 

But it may be obſerved, that this ſecret 
could ſcarcely have eſcaped the vigilance of 
the cardinal de Richheu ; and it is not im- 
probable, that a miniſter ſo little ſcrupulous, 
if inclined to fave the honour, of the queen, 
would have removed a child, who, if he 
lived, might have been made uſe of to diſs 
turb the tranquillity of the kingdom. After 
this ſuppoſed birth, the queen had frequent 
quarrels with the king, and, what was more 


uſed every means in his power to inquire 
into her moſt private tranſactions. It was 
on a. memorable occaſion of this kind, that 
her ſervant La Porte was thrown into the 
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Baſtile; and it can ſcarcely be imagined 
ſhe would have had the firmneſs ſhe then 
diſplayed, while conſcious of ſo much guilt, 
and under the riſk of having it diſcovered. 
The priſoner with the maſk appears, by 
ſeveral accounts, to have been a youth of a 
handſome figure in the year 1661; and in 
1703, when he died, to have been above 
ſixty ; but had he been a ſon of Bucking- 
ham, he would have been about thirty-ſix 
in 1661, when he could not be ſaid to have 
been a youth ; and in November 1703, above 
ſeventy-eight. 

The ſecond opinion is, that he was the 
twin-brother of Louis the XIVth, born 
ſome hours after him. I firſt ſaw this aſ- 
ſertion in a ſhort anonymous work publiſh- 
ed without date, and without the name of 
place or printer. It is therein ſaid, © Louis 
the XI'Vth was born at Saint Germains 
« en Laye, on the 5th of September 1638, 
* about noon, and the illuſtrious priſoner 
„ known by the appellation of the ror 
« Maſk, 


8 — 
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« Maſt, was born the ſame day, while 
„Louis the XIIIth was at ſupper. The 
« king and the cardinal, fearing that the 
« pretenſions of a twin-brother might one 
day be employed to renew thoſe civil wars 
« with which France had been ſo often af 
« flited, cautiouſly concealed his birth, 
« and ſent him away to be brought up 
« privately. Having but an imperfect 
4 knowledge of the circumſtances that fol- 
“ lowed, I ſhall ſay nothing more, for fear 
« of committing errors; but I firmly be- 
« leve the fact I have mentioned, and 
time will probably prove to my reader, 
that I have ground for what I have ad- 
„ vanced.” ont 
This opinion has been more noticed, 
ſince the publication of a work called Me- 
moires du Marechal Duc de Ricblieu, written 
by the abbe Soulavie*. It may be proper 
to appriſe our readers, that the preſent duke 


o See page 278. R 
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of Richlieu, ſon of the marechal, diſavows 
this work; while the abbe Soulavie, who 


had been employed by the ' marechal, 
inſiſts on the authenticity of his papers“. 


He informs us, that the duke of Richlieu 


was the lover of [Mademoiſelle de Valois, 


daughter of the regent duke of Orleans, and 
afterwards ducheſs of Modena, who in re- 


turn was paſſionately fond of him: that the 


regent had ſomething more than a paternal 
affection for his daughter, and that, though 
ſhe held his ſentiments in abhorrence, the 
duke of Richlieu made uſe of her influence 
with her father to diſcover the ſecret of the 
priſoner with the maſk :. that the regent, 
who had always obſerved the moſt pro- 
found ſilence on this ſubject, was at laſt 
perſuaded to entruſt her with a manuſeript, 


_OW 


—_— — — — — —— _— —— 


* A letter from the duke of Richlieu, and an anſwer 
from the abbe Soulavie, appeared in the Journal de 
Paris, . 


—— 


which 


e 
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which ſhe immediately ſent to her 1 
who took a copy of it. 2 

This manuſcript is ſuppoſed to have __ 
written by a gentleman on his death-bed, 
who had been the governor of the priſoner, 
I ſhall here give. an extract of it, from what 
the abbe Soulavie has told us. 
Ihe birth of the priſoner TY in 
the evening of the 5th of September 1638 *, 
in preſence of the chancellor, the biſhop of 
Meaux, the author of the manuſcript, a 
midwife named Peronete, and a ſieur Ho- 
norat. This circumſtance greatly diſturbed 
the king's mind; he obſerved, that the Sa- 
lique law had made no proviſion for ſuch a 
caſe; and that it was even the opinion of 
ſome, that the laſt born was the firſt con- 
ceived, and therefore had a prior right to the 
other. By the advice of cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, it was therefore reſolved to conceal his 


: 
. 
. — my abc. * 8 1 


* This account agrees with that given by the ano- 
nymous writer above mentioned, page 344- 


birth, 
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birth, but to preſerve his life, in cafe, by 
the death of his brother, it ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary to avow him. A declaration was 
drawn up, and ſigned and ſworn to by all 
preſent, in which every circumſtance was 
mentioned, and ſeveral marks on his body 
deſcribed. This document being ſealed by 
the chancellor with the royal ſeal, was de- 
livered to the king, and all were command- 
ed, and took an oath, never to ſpeak on the 
ſubject, not even in private and among 
themſelves. The child was delivered to 
the care of Madame Peronete the midwife, 
to be under the direction of cardinal de Rich- 
lieu, at whoſe death the charge devolved to 
cardinal de Mazarin. Mazarin appointed 
the author of the manuſcript his governor, 


and entruſted to him the care of his educa- 
tion. But as the priſoner was extremely 


attached to Madame Peronete, and ſhe 
equally ſo to him, ſhe remained with him 
till her death. His governor carried him 
to his houſe in Burgundy, where he 

paid 
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paid the greateſt attention to his educa- 
tion. ben 
« As the priſoner grew up, he became 
impatient to diſcover his birth, and often 
importuned his governor on that ſubject. 
His curioſity had been rouſed, by obſerv- 
ing, that meſſengers from the court fre- 
quently arrived at the houſe; and a box, 
containing letters from the queen and the 
cardinal, having one day been inadvertent- 
ly left out, he opened it, and ſaw enough to 
gueſs at the ſecret. From that time he be- 
came thoughtful and melancholy, © which,” 
fays the author, © I could not then account 
« for. He ſhortly after aſked me to get 
him a portrait of the late and preſent 
“ king, but I put him off, by ſaying, that 
] could not procure any that were good. 
“He then deſired me to let him go to 
„Dijon, which, I have known ſince, was 
« with an intention of ſeeing a portrait of 
e the king there, and of going ſecretly to 
« Saint John de Lus, where the court then 


was, 
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« was, on occaſion of the marriage with 
« the infanta, He was beautiful; and love 
« helped him to accompliſh his wiſhes. 
« He had captivated the affections of a 
young houſekeeper, who procured him 
« a portrait of the king. It might have 
« ſerved for either of the brothers; and 
the diſcovery put him into ſo violent a 
* paſſion, that he immediately came to me 
« with the portrait in his hand, ſaying, 
% Voila mon frere, et voila qui je ſuis, ſhew- 
« ing me at the ſame time a letter of the 
& cardinal de Mazarin, that he had taken 
out of the box.” 

Upon this diſcovery, his governor im- 
mediately ſent an expreſs to court, to com- 
municate what had happened, and to 
deſire new inſtructions ; the conſequence 
of which was, that the governor and the 


young prince under his care were ar- 
reſted and confined.” | 

This memoir, real or fiftitious, con- 
. cludes with ſaying, I have ſuffered with 
cc him 
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« him in our common priſon ; I am now 
« ſummoned to appear before my judge 
« on high; and forthe peace of my ſoul, I 
« cannot but make this declaration, which 
« may point out to him the means of free- 
« ing himſelf from his preſent ignominious 
« ſituation, in caſe the king, his brother, 
% ſhould die without children. Can an 
« extorted oath compel -me to obſerve 
« ſecrecy on a thing ſo incredible, but 
« which ought to be left on record to poſ- 
« terity.” | 

The third opinion is, that he was a ſon 
of the queen, by the cardinal de Mazarin, 
born about a year after the death of her 
huſband Louis XIII * ; that he was brought 
up ſecretly, and that, ſoon after the death 
of the cardinal, which happened on the gth 
of March 1661, he was ſent to Pignerol. 

Father Griffet obſerves 7, that *© this 
“ priſoner could not have been a ſon of the 


— * y—_ 


—_ — 


* Louis XIII died the 14th of May 1643. 
+ See Traite de preuves qui ſervent pour etablir la 
verite de Phiſtoire, note to page 318. 
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queen, whoſe birth had been ſo carefully 
* concealed, that the world had no in- 
4 formation of it: it was needleſs to maſk 
n face that was unknown; therefore that 
« ſuppoſition, which is deſtitute of proba- 
e bility, does not merit diſcuſſion.” But 
I cannot help differing from father Griffet. 
Might he not ſtrongly reſemble Louis XIV, 


and would not this be a ſufficient reaſon to 
have him maſked? | 


Monſieur de Voltaire ſays, 


* The man with the maſk is an enigma 
* of which every one would gueſs the 
meaning. Some have ſaid that it was 


* the duke of Beaufort; but the duke of 
«* Beaufort was killed by the Turks in the 
defence of Candy in 1669, and the 
priſoner with the maſk was at Pignerol 
in 1661. Beſides, how could the duke 
of Beaufort have been arreſted in the 
midſt of his army, and brought to France, 
without any one knowing it? and why 
* confine him? and why that maſk ? 


« Others 
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Others have dreamed that he was the 
„ count de Vermandois, natural ſon of 
Louis XIV, who died publicly at the 


army in 1683, of the ſmall-pox, and 


was buried at the little town of Aire, 
and not Arras; in which father Griffet 
was miſtaken , but in which to be ſure 
there is no great harm. 

Others have imagined, that it was the 
duke of Monmouth, who was beheaded 
publicly in London in the year 1685. 
But for this he muſt have riſen again 
from the dead, and he muſt have 
changed the order of time, and placed 
the year 1662 in the room of the year 


1685. King James, who never forgave 


* any one, and who on that account de- 


cc 


ſerved all that happened to him, muſt 
have pardoned the duke of Monmouth, 


—_— 


* It is not father Griffet, but M. de Voltaire who is 


miſtaken ; and from the ſame cauſe that he was often 
miſtaken, being too impatient, and poſſeſſing too much 
imagination, to be a faithful and exact hiſtorian, 


Aa «and 
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* and got another to die in his ſtead, who 
6 perfectly reſembled him, This Sofia 
& muſt firſt have been found, and then he 
“ muſt have had the goodneſs to let his 
“ head be cut off in public, to ſave the 
% duke of Monmouth. It was neceſſary 
5 that all England ſhould be miſtaken ; and 
* that king James ſhould beg of Louis 
* XIV to be ſo obliging as to be his jailer ; 
* that Louis XIV, after having ſhewn 
“ this trifling piece of civility to king 
„James, ſhould not have been wanting in 
* the ſame attention to his friend king 
William, and to queen Ann, (with both 
* of whom he was engaged in war,) and 
© to pleaſe them, retained the dignity of 
jailer with which James had honoured 
„ him, 

All theſe illuſions being diſſipated, it 
e then remains to know who this priſoner 
„ was, and at what age he died. It is 
“clear, that if he was not permitted to 


* croſs the court of the Baſtile, or to ſpeak 
* to 
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to his phyſician, except covered with a 
% maſk, jt muſt have been from the ap- 
* prehenſion that his features and counte- 
* nance might have diſcovered ſome reſem- 
* blance. He could ſhew his tongue, but 
“ not his face. He ſaid himſelf to the 
, apothecary of the Baſtile, a few days 
© before his death, that he believed he was 
* about fixty. Mr. Marſoban, who was 
„ ſon-in-law to this apothecary, and ſur- 
« geon to the marechal de Richelieu, and 
« afterwards to the regent duke of Orleans, 
told me this frequently. Why give him 
© an Italian name ?—They always called 
„ him Marchiali He who writes this 
« article, perhaps knows more than father 
“ Griffet, but he will ſay nothing farther.” 


After all that has been ſaid of this extra- 
ordinary priſoner, I muſt ſtill leave it to 
the reader to form his own conjectures. I 
have laid before him all that I believe is 
known of his hiſtory. That he was a per- 
ſon of very ſuperior birth, and thought to 

Aa 2 be 
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be of the higheſt importance, ſeems to me 
very evident: but no good argument can 
be found to ſupport the opinion, that he 
was a character known to the world before 
his confinement. 


No VII. 


Enz' AUGUSTE CONSTANTIN DE 


Caen in Normandy, and the youngeſt of 
twelve brothers, ſeven of whom, he ſays, 
were killed in the king's ſervice. He had 


been. employed in negociations abroad, 
and was afterwards firſt ſecretary under 


M. de Chamillard. He aſcribes his miſ- 


fortunes to ſome indiſcreet verſes.—“ La 
rage de barbouiller du papier, a envoy? 
% plus de gens a la Baſtile que toute autre 
«* choſe.” —He was arreſted on the 16th of 
May 1702, and diſcharged on the 16th of 
June 1713. He afterwards went to Lon- 
don, where he publiſhed I Inguifition Fran- 
goiſe, a book © remplis de faux et de vrai. 


Aa 3 


RENNEVILLE was a gentleman of 
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N VIII. 


HIS is the ſame Franciſcan friar that 

has been mentioned by ſeveral wri- 

ters of thoſe times.— I ſhall quote what has 

been ſaid on the ſubje& 105 the duke of 
Saint Simon. 1 

Monſieur de Chalais, who was ready 

* to do any thing for the princeſs des Ur- 

« ſins *, was ſent by her on an expedition 


* Ann Mary de la Tremouille, princeſs des Urſins. 
She was firſt married to the prince of Chalais, who 
being obliged to quit France on account of a duel, ſhe 
went to Rome to wait for him, but they never met, as 
he died in Spain. She afterwards married the prince 
Bracciano at Rome, chief of the family des Urſins. 
During the life of her ſecond huſband, ſhe came twice 
to France: after his death, ſhe was made camarera 
mayor to the queen of Spain, firſt wife of Philip V. 
She was in intimate correſpondence with Madame de 
Maintenon, and for ſome time governed the Spaniſh 
court; but was diſgraced at the marriage of Philip with 
his ſecond wife, a princeſs of Parma, and ordered to 
quit the kingdom. 

ws 
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« {o myſtetious, that it has never been ex- 
« plained. He travelled eighteen days 
about the country, concealing his name 
and though he paſſed within two leagues 
of Chalais, where his father and mother 
were, he neither went to ſee them, nor 
ſent them any meſſage. He wandered 
about for ſome days in Poitou, and at 
laſt arreſted a Franciſcan friar at the con- 
vent of Breſſuyre, who inſtantly called 
out, I am undone! Chalais conducted 
« him to the .priſon at Poitiers, from 
„ whence he diſpatched to Madrid“ an 
officer of dragoons, who had accompa- 
« nied him, and who knew the friar. But 
© the world was never informed of the 
© name of this monk; it is only known 
that he had been at ſeveral places in Ita- 
« ly, in Germany, and even at Vienna, 
« Chalais ſet off immediately for Paris. 
He came to Monſieur de Torcy at Mar- 


® K 2 2 8 a — 


_—_——C 


* Where the princeſs des Urſins was. 
Aaz4 * . 
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« ly, on Wedneſday, the 27th of April 
« 1712.—The king had taken phyſic.— 
« M. de Torcy carried him after dinner to 
« the king's cloſet, where he ſtaid about 
„ half an hour, during which time the 
© council was put off. The moſt hideous 
reports were afterwards ſpread abroad 
« reſpecting the duke of Orleans. Though 
6 this friar was at ſo great a diſtance when 
« our princes. died, it was ſaid the duke 
« had got them ; poiſoned. through his 
« means, and that he intended to poiſon 
« others. The town rung with theſe ſto- 
« ries, and they were carried into the pro- 
« vinces, and even into foreign countries, 
« with unuſual rapidity, 55 ä 

« Madame des Urſins was as well ſerved 
« in Spain as the duke of Maine and Ma- 
“% dame de Maintenon were in France *,— 
The friar was conducted to. the Baſtile, 
« bound hand and foot, and committed to 


Meaning, T ſuppoſe, by having thoſe reports cir- 
culated, From: 
the 
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* the care of Monſieur d'Argenfon * on- 
ly, who made a direct report to the 
* king, to the great mortification of Pont- 
* chartrain, who, though ſecretary of ſtate, 
and having Paris and the court in his 
department, ſaw here his ſubaltern more 
* confided in than himſelf. | 
The duke of Orleans, who could not 
4 ſtem the torrent, let it take its courſe ; 
and, as he knew nothing of this friar, 
he ſhewed no uneaſineſs. D'Argenſon, 
*< notwithſtanding the preſent: | ſtorm, 
thought that the importance of the duke 
4 muſt ſoon be conſiderable, and took this 
opportunity of paying his court to him. 
Like a ſenſible man he ſaw the folly of 
« ſtories that could not be ſupported by 
* proof, and indeed that had no founda- 
tion. 

The friar remained about three months 
„ at the Baſtile, without being permitted 


— ——— 


* Then lieutenant of the police. 
«to 
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« to ſpeak to any one but d'Argenſon ; 
« after this, Chalais himſelf conducted 
« him to Segovia, where he was ſhut up 
« in a tower at the top of the caſtle, from 
© whence he had one of the moſt beautiful 
views in the world. He was in perfect 
health ten years afterwards, when I went 
* to ſee that charming place. I was told 
that he ſometimes broke out into violent 
« fits of paſſion, and ſwore againft the 
« houſe of Auſtria and the miniſters of the 
« court of Vienna for leaving him to rot 
there. He read only romances, and 
«© lived as licentiouſly as a profligate could 
4 do that was confined within four walls. 
It has been pretended, that he had 

made his bargain for poiſoning the king 
« of Spain and his children“. His vio- 
« lence againſt the court of Vienna ſeems 


— — — * * 5 * 


But a vague report, of ſo atrocious a kind, merits 
juſt as little credit as the ſtories that had been propa- 
gated about the duke of Orleans, —Both are incredible, 

and both deſtitute of any proof. 


2 © to 
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to have favoured this opinion, which 
« has prevailed with people of the beſt un- 
« derſtanding both on this and the other 
“ ſide of the Pyrennees. But, as the 
* whole ſtory is a myſtery, I will not pre- 
tend to give any opinion upon it. The 
« friar died in priſon.” 
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NY. 13. Fo 


Moe Dt: LAUNAY, Altei 
wards Madame de Staal, and many 
other perſons of the houſehold of the duke 
and ducheſs of Maine, were arreſted and 
ſent to the Baſtile on the 29th of Decem- 
ber 1718, 

The regent had ſome time before been 
informed of a ſecret correſpondence of the 
duke and ducheſs of Maine with the court 
of Madrid, through the means of the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, the prince of Cellamare. 
He got intelligence, that ſome diſpatches 
of great importance had been ſent away by 
the abbẽ de Porto Carero, and concealed 
in a double bottom that had been made to 
his chaiſe for that purpoſe. It is ſaid, that 
he firſt received this information from a 


woman that kept a houſe of pleaſure, who, 
like 
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like many others of the ſame profeſſion, 
was perſonally known to the regent, and 
was now employed by him as a ſpy. The 
ambaſſador's ſecretary one day excuſed him- 
{elf for not keeping an appointment at her 
Houſe, by ſaying, that he had been en- 
gaged with diſpatches that were but juſt 
ſent off by the abbe Porto Carero. No- 
tice of this was immediately given to the 
regent: on inquiry the circumſtance was 
confirmed ; orders were ſent to arreſt and 
examine the abbe ; he was ſtopped at Poi- 
tiers; the diſpatches were taken from 
him, and he was permitted to proceed on 
his journey. After reading them, the re- 
gent ordered the ambaſſador's houſe to be 
ſurrounded with guards, and ſearched. 
Many other important papers were found; 
for, though a courier ſent by the abbe, ap- 
priſing the ambaſſador of what had hap- 
pened at Poitiers, arrived before the meſ- 
ſenger that came to the regent, he neglect- 
ed to deſtroy them. 
This 
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This intrigue had been chiefly managed 
by the ducheſs of Maine. It appears, that 
her views principally went to diſſuade the 
eourt of Spain from acceding to the qua- 
druple alliance, to engage it to uſe its in- 
fluence to obtain an aſſembly of the States 
in France, and to get the aſſembly to en- 
force the will of Louis XIV, and the diſ- 
poſitions that had been made by him in 
favour of his legitimated natural children. 


The duke of Maine was arreſted at his 
houſe at Seaux, and ſent to the caſtle at 
Dourlens; and the Ducheſs at the Hotel 
de Thoulouſe in Paris, and ſent to Dijon. 


The reader may perhaps forgive my re- 
calling to his recollection ſome paſſages 
from Madame de Staal's memoirs, as they 
will give an idea of the manner in which 
priſoners were at that time treated.— Then, 
as in later years, the rigour of their con- 
finement was proportioned to the degree 


of heinouſneſs in which their offences were 
conſi 
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conſidered; and their table and con- 
veniences, to their rank. 


They put me into a coach about ſeven 
“in the evening, with three muſketeers. 
* I imagined the journey would not be 
“long, and that they were carrying me 
* to the Baſtile. We accordingly arrived 
* there. They made me get out at a 
“ ſmall bridge, where the governor re- 
« ceived me. As ſoon as I entered, they 
* puſhed me behind a door, as ſome of 
« our party arrived at the ſame time, by 
* whom they did not chuſe I ſhould be 
* ſeen, Thoſe being put into their cages, 
“the governor conducted me to mine. 

„My room had only the bare walls 
i bedaubed with charcoal, the paſtime of 
“ my predeceſſors.— They brought a ſtraw 
© bottomed chair; two ſtones to ſupport 
« a faggot with which they made a fire; 
they very ingeniouſly ſtuck a tallow- 
candle againſt the wall; theſe conve- 


* nijences being procured, the governor 
left 
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left me, and I heard five or ſix mon- 
+ ſtrous bolts locked behind him. 
Wnt cre 6:7 48 

At laſt, the governor made his ap- 
“ pearance again, bringing Mademoiſelle 
* Rondel * with him. She aſked him in 
e very deliberate manner, if we were to 
« lie upon the floor. He anſwered with 


* a ſort of merriment, which we thought 
rather out of ſeaſon, and left us. 


* * * * * * 


« While we were thus in converſation, 
* our doors opened with great noiſe. In- 
« deed this cannot be done otherwiſe. 
„They f deſired us to go into another 
room, but without ſaying why. They 
« don't give reaſons there, and every one 
« you ſee, has ſomething in his face that 
&* tells you not to aſk any queſtions. 


— — 


* Her maid, and companion in her priſon, 
+ The Turnkeys, who had come in. 


They 
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* The night was far advanced, and we 
* neither ſaw beds nor ſupper 3 but ſhort= 
ly afterwards, they came and took us 
% back to our former room. I now found 
here a ſmall bed, neat enough; an arm 
“ chair, two other chairs, a table, a baſon, 
an earthen pot with water, and a kind 
« of truckle bed for Rondel. She did not 
like her bed, and complained ; but ſhe 
e was anſwered, that they were his majefly's 
e beds, and that ſhe ought to be content. 
No reply could be made to this: they 
% went away, and ſhut us up, as before. 


To procure the moſt ſimple neceſſary 
s that we are apprehenſive of being de- 
* prived of, affords more joy, than the 
« preateſt piece of luxury to thoſe who 
are in want of nothing.—I was exceed- 
« ingly pleaſed to ſee my bed; I began 
* to wiſh for my ſupper, and recollected 
© the muſketeer, who had adviſed me to 
B b eat 
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e eat ſome dinner,—It was now eleven— 
« The ſupper at laſt came, but very late: 
the great buſineſs of the day had oc- 
« cafioned ſome derangement, and I was 
« not a little ſurpriſed to ſee ſerved the 
« day following at ſix o'clock, what to- 
„night I had ſo long waited for. I ſup- 
“ ped, I lay down, and fatigue and op- 
« preſſion would probably have made me 
e ſleep, had I not been prevented by a 
& bell that the ſentinel ſtruck every quarter 
« of an hour, to ſhew that he was awake. 
% Monſieur de Launay, the governor 
« of our caſtle, had taken poſſeſſion of his 
cc office but the day we arrived there. His 
« predeceſſor, Monſieur de Bernaville, 
« died the day before. De Launay was 
* his relation and pupil, and he had per- 
« -featly faſhioned him to all the practices 
of the jail. He came to ſee me the next 
* morning; and as he affected an air of 
« pleaſantry, I did the ſame. He already 
« found me perfectly tamed. I aſked 
“ him 
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&* him for ſome books and cards. He ſent 
me ſome odd volumes of Cleopatra, 
* which I made the moſt of, and played 
te at piquet with Rondel. 

„We ſhall have a fine opportunity, 
« ſays Rondel, on Sunday at the chapel, 
to ſee the other priſoners of the caſtle. — 
« But ſhe was miſtaken.—I was concealed 
in a niche where I neither could ſee nor 


© he ſeen. 


4. *_ = * - $ - 


« Being entirely occupied with other 
te thoughts, I had paid ſo little attention 
& to what I brought with me, that I was 
„ ſoon in want of every thing. I had no 
* other cornet, but the one on my head; 
“ nor any more ſhifts than a heroine of 
* romance, who has been fuddenly run 
« away with. My only reſource was in 
* the induſtry of Rondel, who waſhed. 
« my linen in the baſon in which we 
* waſhed our hands. While ſhe was 

| Bb 2 « waſh- 
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« waſhing the cornet, I put on my head 
e the only handkerchief I had left, and it 
« was in this extreme diſhabille I received 
« the firſt viſit of the Lieutenant du Roi. 
No ſituation can prevent a woman's 
4% being diſpleaſed, at appearing to diſad- 
« vantage before one ſhe ſees for the firſt 
“ time. 

4M. de Maifon-rouge, who had lately 
“ got this place, had been a major of 
e cavalry, and never had ſeen any thing 
« but his regiment. He was an honeſt 
* open ſoldier, full of excellent qualities, 
which were by no means diſgraced by 
«* a certain ruſticity and bluntneſs, that 
* ſeemed naturally allied with them.“ 


F 8 R 


He endeavoured to comfort her, but, 
ſhe proceeds, this fort of converſation 
appeared to me extremely ſuſpicious :—» 
J thought he wanted to enſnare-me ;—l 
did not know him then, | 
| “When 
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66 
6c 


„„ „„ 1. 


„When my wants were at the utmoſt, 
the governor came into my room one 
day with a purſe of gold, and followed 


by a man carrying a large bundle of my 


cloaths. I ſhould not have known from 
whence they came, if I had not recolle&- 
ed the purſe which I had worked and 
given to Monſieur de Valincourt. He 
was not afraid to avow his ſolicitude for 
me, at a time when my other friends 
would not acknowledge my acquaint- 
ance, 


* * * * * * 


* T ſhould now have found ſome repoſe, 
had it not been for an idea that unfortu- 
nately got poſſeſſion of my mind, and al- 
moſt conſtantly diſturbed it. Some days 


* before I was arreſted, happening to ſpeak 


of the Baſtile to the abbé Chaulieu, he 


* told me a ſtory of a woman of rank, who, 


cc 


to make her declare her ſecrets, had been 


B b 3 « privately 
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cc 


privately put to the torture.—As I was 


e thought to be in the confidence of the 


. 


* 


ce 
40 
cc 

« 
i 
cc 
66 


et 


cc 
cc 


ducheſs of Maine, I imagined, that if 
they had recourſe to that expedient with 
any one, it would be with me. I had a 
wonderful delire to examine this matter, 
but I knew not how to go abour it. 
One day that our Aeutenant du roi came. 
to ſee me, 1 ventured to bring the diſ- 
courſe upon things I had been told about 
the Baſtile ; but he treated them as child- 
iſh ſtories. At laſt, lowering my voice, as 
people generally do when they are em- 
barraſſed and afraid, I ſaid, it was even 
pretended that perſons had been put to 


the torture without any form of trial. 


He made no reply. We were walking 
up and down the room; he took an- 
other tyrn, and went away, I thought, a 
little too abruptly. I remained confound- 


ed; and almoſt perſuaded that I was 


deſtined to undergo this horrid ceremo- 
ny. I imagined he knew it—T continu» 
ed 
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& ed walking with immenſely long ſteps, 
and making profound refle&ions.—I 


c 


* 


. 


cc 


6 


cc 
68 
cc 


found out afterwards that the Heutenant 
was deaf of one ear, and that I had got 
on his deaf fide when I addreſſed my laſt 
obſervation to him. I have often laugh- 
ed fince at the fright his ſuppoſed cir- 
cumſpeCtion then occaſioned me. 


x Yr SURE 


* Here many deſires are precluded, by 
our being removed from the objects that 
create them; or ſtifled in their birth, by 


the impoſſibility of their being gratified : 


but when we are abroad, and dependant 
on others, things are preſented and denied 


to our wiſhes in the ſame inſtant. Here, 


likewiſe, we are free from the ſubmiſ- 
ſions, the duties, the ceremonies of ſo- 
ciety ; and taking all together, I almoſt 
think that one is as free at the Baſtile, as 
any where elle. 


Bb4 “ There 
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« There are ſituations that people con- 
e template at a diſtance, as they did former- 
ly the regions of the torrid zone; they 
„thought only of the exceſſive heat, with- 
cout conſidering that it was tempered by 
« winds and rains, When I grew calm, I 

found out a variety of occupations and 

amuſements.—It is not the price of things 
that renders them really valuable, but our 
« need of them. I have been ſurprized 
« ſince, at the reſource I found againſt liſt- 
leſſneſs, with a cat. She was big with 

„young; ſhe had kittens, and thoſe pro- 
«* duced others, for I ſtaid long enough to 
« ſee different generations.“ 

The governor aſked her, if ſhe wiſhed to 
confeſs; ſhe deſired it exceedingly, but 
wanted a confeſſor of her own chuſing. He 
told her that was impoſſible, and ſhe muſt 
be ſatisfied with the confeſſor belonging to 
the caſtle. To a mind already tainted with 

diſtruſt, this was enough to rouſe it. She 
5 | imagined 


) 
L 
- 
J 
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imagined the confeſſion might be made uſe 
of to obtain her ſecrets. She was for ſome 
time perplexed between her duty and her 
fears; her devotion, however, prevailed, 
and ſhe ſays, Never was any ſuſpicion 
* more unjuſt; I found him (the confeſſor) 
full of goodneſs, fimple, and compaſſion- 
* ate; more diſpoſed to pity me for my 
* misfortunes, than reprove me for my 
4 faults,” 


The following paſſage ſhews the extreme 
precaution that was obſerved at the Baſtile, 
to prevent the priſoners from having any 
communication with perſons abroad. 


« Throwing myſelf on my knees before 
* the governor, Lentreated him to write with 
* his own hand a note that I ſhould dictate, 
„ to Madame de Grieu, merely to relieve 
her from the terrible ſtate of anxiety in 
« which I knew ſhe muſt be on my ac- 
« count; but he was inexorable, fearing - 
that the plaineſt expreſſions, though writ- 

; | ten 
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ten by himſelf, might convey a hidden 
meaning.” 
The lieutenant du roi, the honeſt Maiſon» 


rouge, became the captive of his priſoner. 


c6 


6c 


cc 


cc 


Though he did not explain himſelf clears 
ly, all his actions proved it.—An atten- 
tion to all my wants, that never dimi- 
niſhed; a complacency, without affecta- 
tion; a greater deſire to ſee me ſatisfied, 
than to pleaſe me; and a mind ſo much 
devoted to me, that he ſeemed to forget 
his own exiſtence.— I have never been a 
witneſs in real life, or read in romance, 
of ſentiments ſo pure: ſentiments that 
were invariable; and ſo much the more 
valuable, as they were not the effect of 
reaſoning and refinement, but of ſimple 
nature; who ſeems to have taken plea- 
ſure in making a heart, of which ſhe 
could ſay, Here at leaſt is one, in which 
there is nothing to be found fault with.” 


Near her apartment was that of the Che- 


valier de Menil. They never had ſeen each 


other ; 
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other; but the ſimilarity of their ſituations, 
and their common danger, made her take 
an intereſt in what concerned him. Mai- 
ſon- rouge, who was conſtantly thinking of 
ways to amuſe her, propoſed to Menil to 
write her ſome verſes. The verſes were 
anſwered; they were followed by letters; 
the letters by viſits; and thoſe produced a 
mutual paſſion, that had been already pre- 
pared by ſympathy. It was declared by 
the one, and ſoon avowed by the other. 
She ſays, Le pays que nous habitions 
1 abrege beaucoup de formalités. Par- tout 
« ailleurs j'euſſe été long temps ſans vou- 
loir ecouter; plus long temps encore à 
* repondre; mais dans un lieu, ou, par- 
„ venus a ſe voir on ne ſcait pas ft Von ſe 
6 reverra jamais, on dit en un heure ce 
que, hors de 1a, on n'eut pas dit, peut- 
* etre, dans un annee; et non ſeulment on 
« y parle, mais on y penſe tout autrement 
* qu'on ne feroit ailleurs.“ | 

| One 
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One day that the lieulenant du roi was 
abroad, the governor met the Chevalier de 
Menil returning from the apartment of 
Mademoiſelle de Launay to his own. The 
offence was puniſhed, by his being removed 
to another tower, and confined with greater 
rigour.— In her diſtreſs, ſhe reſolved to 
avow to Maiſon- rouge her paſſion for Me- 
nil; to entreat his good offices for him, and 
get him to facilitate their correſpondence. 
She ſays, He remained for ſome time as 
« ;f loſt in a confuſion of ſentiments; but 
« the effects of my affliction, and of the 
confidence I had placed in him, began to 
« ſhew themſelves on his countenance. At 
« laſt, making an effort to explain himſelf, 
he ſaid: You know how much I am de- 
% voted to you, I will now give you a 
“ proof of it, but you muſt explain the 
nature of your connection with Mon- 
* fieur de Menil. If his intentions are 
4“ pure, if he means to make you honour- 

« ably 


* 
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« ably happy, I will give myſelf up with- 
* out reſerve to every thing that can con- 
tribute to your welfare: but ' unleſs his 
* conduct be unqueſtionable, it would be 
e unworthy of you to have any farther 
communication with him, and it would 
* be diſgraceful to me to have been em- 
« ployed in it.” Having fatisfied him, 
that nothing had ever paſſed between them 
with which virtue or modeſty could be of- 
fended, and that they were pledged to each 
other in marriage, they, through his means, 
daily wrote to each other ; but, ſays ſhe, 
4 he has avowed to me ſince that, every let · 
& ter we delivered to him was a poignard 
“ plunged in his boſom; yet he was not 
& the leſs exact in faithfully obſerving the 
“ rules he had eſtabliſhed for our corre- 
&* ſpondence.” 


By an order from the regent, the cheva- 
lier de Menil was allowed a greater degree 
of liberty; he now dined frequently with 


the governor, and ſpent much of his time 
with 
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with the duke of Richlieu, who was — 
likewiſe in the Baſtile. 
The duke and ducheſs of Maine wits 
been permitted to return to Seaux, the pri- 
ſoners in general, wlio had been arreſted 
on their account, were treated with leſs 
| ſeverity than before. They were allowed 
to viſit each other, and they generally met 
in the evenings at the apartments of a Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. Madame de Staal, 
at this period of her impriſonment, ſays, 
& My connection with Menil, however 
4 painful to Maiſon-rouge, had been ſoft- 
© ened by the opportunity he had of be- 
© ing uſeful to me. He conducted our 
«© correſpondence; and, as he knew all we 
« did, it ſet limits to his anxiety : but, by 
& this change, even that ſort of conſolation 
„ was taken away, and there only remain- 
ed gratitude for ſervices we no longer 
« ſtood in need of.” He ſaid, - You are 
„ now happy; I wiſhed it. Live in peace 
with one you love, but do not exact 
from 
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« from me, that I ſhould witneſs jit.—As 
“ long as my ſervices were wanted, I ſur- 
«© mounted my feelings; I ſhould do the 
4 ſame if you again ſtood in need of them, 
but they are no longer neceſſary. —She 
however inſiſted that he ſhould continue to 
viſit her; he was unable to refuſe, but it 
only tended to confirm the paſſion that car- 
ried him ſlowly to his grave. 

The chevalier de Menil was ſet at liber- 
ty, but exiled to his eſtate at Anjou. She 
was detained ſome months longer. The 
correſpondence by letters was renewed : 
but Menil, now at liberty and among his 
acquaintances, was leſs paſſionate and ex- 
act, than Menil in the Baſtile. 

« Being at a window, I ſaw Maiſon- 
* rouge coming in a great hurry acroſs the 
“ court with a paper in his hand. He 
“ entered my room in a ſtate of perturba- 
* tion that alarmed me. While I was 
““ looking at him with aſtoniſhment, he 
« gave me the paper—it was the lettre de 

4 cachet 


_ 
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* cachet that ſet me at liberty: You are 
« now free, ſaid he, and I loſe yo. moſt 
* ardently deſired this moment. I would 
« have given my life to procure your liberty 
4 it is obtained, and I ſhall ceaſe to ſee yon! 
She was diſcharged from the Baſtile on the 
6th of June 1720.— The cat, that had 
amuſed her in her ſolitude, became the fa- 
vourite companion of Maiſon-rouge.—He 
aye, in a letter to her, dated the-7th, © 7 

4 wiſhed you away—you are gone, and 1 
« am wretched.” 

She reſumed her place about the ** 
and in the confidence, of the ducheſs of 
Maine. But the impatience of de Menil 
to ſee her, fell infinitely ſhort of what ſhe 
had expected. The impreſſions he had 
received, while a priſoner like herſelf,” were 
gone off; and after a few months fpent 
in pretexts on one hand, and diſappoint- 
ment on the other, their connection ended. 

The robuſt health of Maiſon- rouge had 


gradually declined. To reſtore it, he was 
ſent 
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ſent to drink the waters in his native pro- 
vince, where in a few months he ended his 
life, of which be had long been weary.” 
Rondell was taken into the ſervice of the 
ducheſs of Maine.—Mademoiſelle de Lau- 
nay refuſed. ſeveral propoſals of marriage; 
and, among others, of Dacier, after the 
death of his celebrated wife. She at laſt 
married Monſieur de Staal, an officer of- a 
good family, but ſmall fortune, and a wi- 
dower with two daughters. To bring about 
this. marriage, the duke of Maine procured 
him the reverſion of a company-in the 
guards; for Mademoiſelle de Launay, now, 
was neither young nor handſome. She 
died at Paſſy on the 15th of June 1750. 
We find her often ſpoken of; and perſons 
I am acquainted with, who knew her, 
confirm what has been told of her wit, and 
the charms of her ſociety, if in company 
with thoſe ſhe liked ; but, if not, her hu- 
mour was unequal, and rather ſatirical. 


Ce 
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Ne X. 


HE convulſionairet, and their fol- 

1 lowers, were impoſtors and fana- 
tics, who pretended that miracles had been 
wrought at the tomb of M. Paris: they affeQ- 
ed to have fits, and to ſee viſions in them. 
M. Paris, fon of Nicholas Paris, a coun- 
ſellor of the parliament, was born the zoth 
June 1690. Though the eldeſt ſon, he 
reſigned his birth- right, retired from the 
world, and gave himſelf up to ſtudy and 
devotion, He died on the 1ſt of May 
1727, and was buried on the 3d in the 
pariſh of Saint Medard at Paris. From his 
virtue and extreme devotion, ſome of his 
neighbours conſidered him as a ſaint. They 
vent W viſit his grave; ſtories of miracles 
were ſpread abroad; the concourſe of peo- 
ple increaſed ; government interfered; by 
an 
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an order of the 27th of 8 1732 the 
burying-ground was ſhut up“; and, as 
the convulſionaires were chiefly Janſenifts, 
the perſecutions ge theſe were re- 
newed. 


Though the date of the following let- 
ter precedes that, at which I began the 
account of the priſoners in the Baſtile ; yet, 
as it ſeems to be authentic, and is curious, 
it may perhaps deſerve a place here. It 
was found at the Baſtile by a Monſieur 
Maton de la Varenne, an advocate in the 
parliament of Paris. It appears to, have 
been written by a priſoner named Duſſault, 
on the 1ſt of December 1642, to the car- 
dinal de Richlieu, then on his death-bed. 
But, as the cardinal died on the 4th, it is 


—_— — 


_ 9 


— —— 
— 


_ © ® Some one wrote the next day on the wall, 
«© Du par le roi, defenſe a Dieu, 
& De faire miracle en ce lieu,” 
Ce 2 probable 
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probable the letter was never delivered, 
nor even ſent, to him. It is written in 
the orthography of thoſe times; but, in 
copying it, I ſhall obſerve the mode of 
ſpelling now in uſe. 


« Monſeigneur, 


« leſt un tems on l'homme ceſſe d'etre 
© barbare et injuſte; c'eſt celui ol ſa diſ- 
0 ſolution prochaine le force a deſcendre 
« dans tes tenebres de fa conſcience, et X 
« ſe lamenter ſur le ſoucis, chagrins, peines, 
« malheurs, et infortunes, qu'il a cauſe à 
« ſes ſemblables: permettez que je diſe 
„ ſemblables, car vous devez voir mainte- 
« nant, ce, dont vous n'avais jamais vou- 
lu vous convaincre, ne vous perſuader 
« 2 favoir, que le Souverain et PFexcellent 
* Ouvrier ccleſte nous a tous creẽs ſur le 
meme modele, et que Fintention deicettuy 
« a été que les hommes ne fuſſent de- 
“ ſtingues les uns des autres que par leurs 
«, vertus. Or donc, monſeigneur, vous 

| % ſavez 
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«. ſavez que voila deja onze annces que 
vous me faites patir et endurer mille 
% morts à la Baſtile, où les plus deſloyaux 
et felons ſlijets du roi ſeroient encore 
« dignes de pitié et compaſſion. A plus 
6 grave raiſon moi, que vous y faites pou- 
rir pour avoir deſobei à votre mande- 
ment, qui avoit fait condamner mon 
„ ame à la gene Eternelle, © et avoit fait 
hep e en Feternite ler mains ſonilltes 

* de — Ah! fi vous pouviez enten- 
« dre 


3320 | | 
The cardinal de Richlieu was certainly nat very 
ſcrupulous.” Choiſy ſays, 
Ma mere m'a dit, que le bon homme la Vrilliere, 
e ſecretaire d tat, lui avoit contẽ, qu etant alle por- 
«ter au cardinal de Richelieu la nouvelle du combat 
« de Caſtelnaudari, et de la priſe de Montmorenci, lc 
„ cardinal: axgit fait un ſigne de la main comme vou- 
e lant faire coupet le cou au priſonier, et que tant 
C apperqu que la Vrilliere auroit pu le remarquer, il 
„lui avoit dit, Monſſeur de Montmorenci eft de mes 
4 amis, 7 lui laverai bien la lite. Son premier ſigne 
ce axoit eté fort naturel. II avoit fait Puy Laurens, 
&« duc, et lui avoit fait epouſer ſa niece; dans Peſpe- 
6 race aun porteroit feu Monſieur Gaſton à quitter 
Cc 3 « Ja 
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t dre les ſanglots, plaintes, et gẽmiſſe- 
“ mens, que vous me faites produire, vous 
i me feriez bien vite envoyer en libertè de 
« ma perſonne. Je vous en ſupplie, mon- 
« ſeigneur, au nom de Dieu eternel, qui 
& vous jugera vous, ainſi que moi, ayez pi- 
« tis de mes ſouffrances et doleances; et, 
* ſi vous voulez avoir d' icelui miſericorde 
avant que d aller à tres pas, dangez man- 

dement qu'on m'dte mes chaine car 
icettuy venu, vous ne ſexiez plus a loiſix 
« de me rendre une juſtice que je ne dois 
« demander qua vous; et vous me perſc- 
* cuteriez meme apres votre decede, dont 
: Dieu nous garde, fi vous vous laiſſez 

% gagner par la tres-humble priere dun 

% homme, qui a toujours été l dale 
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« 1a princeſs © Marguerite de Lorraine 3. "mais voyant 
<& qu'il ne pouvoit, ou ne youloit pas, il Tenvoya à 
« Vincennes, od il mourut fort bruſquement, et il re- 
« maria ſa niece = con CN; | x 

i Monſieur 


C * 
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Monſieur de la Varenne informs us, that 
it appears that Duſſault was ſent to the 
Baſtile the 2oth November 1631, and, by 
an inſcription on the wall of the room in 
which he had been confined, that he was 
diſmiſſed the 2oth June 1692, having been 
detained there near 61 years. | 

On the walls of the Baſtile many other 
inſcriptions were found ; for, though it 
was the cuſtom to white-waſh the room as 
ſoon as a priſoner quitted it, yet as the in- 
ſcriptions were ſometimes cut in the plaſter, 
or in the ſtones of the window or chim- 
ney, when they were not thought of much 
importance, ' they were ſuffered to re- 
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0 Al. a8. 
Drlaration des en, du Roi. 


Ak Tick E. PREMIER. | 


 UCUN nouvel impòt ne ſera tabli, 
aucun ancien ne ſera proroge aus 
deta du terme fix par les loix, ſans le con- 
ſentement des repreſcntans. de la nation. 
II. Les impoſitions nouvelles qui Ko 
ctablies, ou les ' anciennes qui ſeront pro- 
rogces; ne le ſeront que pour Vintervalle 
qui devra 8'Ecouler juſqu*a 1'poque de la 
tenue ſuivante des Etats-generaux. 

III. Les emprunts pouvant devenir 
Poccaſion neEceflaire d'un accroiſſement 
d'impòts, aucun n'aura lieu ſans le conſente- 
ment des Etats-gEneraux, ſous la con- 
dition toutefois, qu'en cas de guerre, ou 
d'autre danger national, le ſouverain aura 

| la 
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la facylte d'emprunter ſans délai, juſqu'a 
la concurrence d'une ſomme de cent millions ; 
car [intention formelle du roi, eff de ne 
jamais mettre le ſalut de ſon empire * 4a 
de pendanct de perſonne. i 

IV. Les Etats - gene raux examineront 
avec ſoin la ſituation des finances, & ils 
demanderont tous les renſeignemens pro- 
pres à les cclairer parfaitement. 

V. Le tableau des revenus & des 
depenſes' ſera rendu publie chaque annte, 
dans une forme propoſce' par les Etats- 
generaux, & approuvee par ſa majeſtẽ. 

VI. Les ſommes attributes a chaque 
dẽpartement, ſeront determinces d' une 
manière fixe & invariable, & le roi ſou- 
met, à cette repgle gencrale, les fonds 
memes qui ſont deſtinẽs à Ventretien de ſa 


maiſon. | = 
VII. Ze roi a teen 
fixité des diverſes depenſes de l' Etat, il lui 
ſoit indiquẽ par les Etats-gEneraux' les 
diſpoſitions propres à remplir ce but, & {a 
majeſte 
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majeſté les adoptera, fi elles 8 accordent 
avec la dignité royale & lu eclerite indif- 
— du ſervice public. 20 
VIII. Les repréſentans d'une nation 
fidèle aux loix de l honneur & de la probite, 
ne donneront aucune atteinte à la foi pub- 
lique, & le roi attend deux que la con- 
fiance des creanciers de Etat ſoit affurce 
& conſolidee de la maniere * gon authen- 
tique. 
a: e 5 eee formelles 
annoncces par le clerge & la nobleſſe, de 
auront Etc realiſces/ par leurs delibẽrations, 
intention du roi eſt de les ſanctionner, & 
qu'il n'exiſte plus dans le payement des 
contributions pëcuniaires, aucune N 
de privileges ou de diſtinctions. 
X. Le rot veut que pour conſacrer'wns 
diſpoſition. ſi importante, le nom de Taille 
ſoit aboli dans ſon royaume, & qu'on 
runiſſe eet impòt, ſoit aux — 
ſdit at toute autre — territoriale, ou 
qu'il 
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qu il ſoit enfin remplace de quelque ma- 
niere, mais toujours d' après des proportions 

juſtes, <gales, & ſans diſtinction 1 
* rang & de naiſſance. 
NI. Le roi vent que le droit de ban 
69633 ——ͤ — | 
les depenſes fixes . auront ẽtẽ * 
dans une exacte balance. 
III. Toutes les e ſans ex- 
eeption, ſeront conſtamment reſpectées, & 
fa majeſtẽ comprend  expreflement ſous le 
nom de proprictes, les d iuot, cent, rentes, 
droits & devoirs fcodaux & ſeignenriaux; 
& generalement tous les droits & preroga- 
tives utiles ou honorifiques, attachẽs aux 
terres * aux heh ou 1 aux 
XIII. Lies: —_ 8 ordres de 
Etat continueront à jouir de Pexemption 
des charges perſonnelles; mais le roi ap- 
prouvera que les Etats-generaux s oecupent 
des moyens de convertir ces ſortes de 
5 en contributions pecuniaires, & 
qu' alors 


9 
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qu'alors tous les ordres de — * . 


aſſujettis Egalement. 105 | 
XIV. L'intention de ſa e elt de 


determiner, d'après Vavis des Etats-genẽ- 
charges qui conſerveront a Vavenir le pri- 
videge de donner & de tranſmettre la 
nobleſſe. Sa majeſtẽ nbanmoins, ſelon le 
droit inhérent à ſa couronnne, accordera 
des lettres de nobleſſe à ceux de ſes ſujets 
qui, par des ſervices rendus au roi & a 
Etat, ſe ſeroient montre 3 cette 
recompenſe. WO: NAG 

XV. Le Roi, deſirant as la liderts 
perſonnelle de tous les citoyens d'une ma- 
niere ſolide & durable, invite les Etats- 
geneEraux a chercher & a lui propoſer les 
moyens les plus convenables de concilier 
Vabolition des ordres, connus ſous le nom 
de lettres de caabet, avec le maintien de la 
ſüretẽ publique & avec les precautions nẽ- 
ceeſſaires, ſoit pour mEnager, dans certains 

cas, Ihonneur deg: familles, ſoit pour re- 


primer 
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primer avec cElcrite les commencemens de 
ſedition, ſoit pour garantir Etat des effets 
d'une intelligence criminelle avec les 

XVI. Les Etats-generaux examineront 
& feront connoitre à ſa majeſte le moyen le 
plus convenable de concilier la liberté de 
la preſſe, avec le reſpe& dũ a la religion, 
aux mœurs & a VPhonneur des citoyens. 

XVII. II ſera &tabli dans les diverſes 
provinces ou generalites du Royaume, des 
Frats-provinciaux compoſes de deux dix- 
iemes de membres du clerge, dont une 
partie ſera n&ceſſairement choiſie dans 
Fordre epiſcopal; de trois dixiemes de 
membres de la nobleſſe, & de cinq dixiemes 
de membres du Tiers- Etat. 


XVIII. Les membres de ces Etats- 
provinciaux, ſeront librement élus par les 
ordres reſpeAifs, & une meſure quelconque 
de propriẽtè ſera neceſlaire pour ètre Elec=- 
teur ou cligible. 


XIX. Les 
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XIX. Les'-deputds à ces Etats⸗ pro- 
vinciaux, delibereront en —_— 
toutes les affaires, ſuivant Fuſage-: obſ 
dans les aſſemblees provinciales ts ces 
Etats remplaceront. | 
XX. Une commiſſion * eee 
choĩſie par ces Etats, adminiſtrera les af - 
faires de la province, pendant Fintervalle 
d'une tenue à l'autre, & ces commiſſions 
intermediaires, devenant ſeules reſ ponfables 
de leur geſtion, auront pour delegues des 
perſonnes choiſies uniquement par elles, ou 
par les Etats-provinciaux. 
XXI. Les Etats-gEneraux ardpolitont 
an roĩ leurs vues pour toutes les autres par- 
ties de Vorganiſation interieure des Etats« 
provinciaux, & pour le choix des formes 
applicables 2 Telection des membres de cette 
alſemblee. | h 
XIII. b des objets 
d' adminiſtration dont les aſſemblees pro- 
vinciales ſont chargees, le roi confiera aux 
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Etats · provinciaux Vadminiſtration des hd» 
pitaux, des priſons, des depots de men- 
dicité, des _enfans-trouves, VinſpeQion. des 
depenſes des villes, la ſurveillance... ſur 
Ventretien des forts, ſur la garde & la 
vente des bois, & ſur d' autres objets qui 
pourroiĩent etre adminiſtres plus utilement 
Par les province. 

XXIII. Les * am dans 
les provinces ol: il exiſte d anciens Etats, & 

les réclamations clevces contre la conſtitu- 
tion de ces aſſemblees, devront fixer Vatten- 
tion des Etats-generaux, & ils feront con- 
noltre à ſa _majeſts les diſpoſitions de juſtice 
& de ſageſſe qu'il eſt convenable d'adopter, 
pup Etablir un ordre fixe dans Vadminiſtra- 
tion de ces memes provinces. 


XXIV. Le roi invite les Etats genẽraux 

a s'occuper de la recherche des moyens 
propres à tirer le parti le plus avantageux 
des domaines qui font dans ſes mains, & de 
lui propoſer * leurs vues ſur ce 
7 qu il 
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qu'il peut y avoir de plus convenable I faire 
relativement aux domaines engages. pc 
XXV. Les 'Ftats-generaux &occupe- 
ront du projet concu depuis long-temps par 
fa majeſts, de porter les douanes aux fron- 

_ tieres du royaume, afin que la plus parfaite 
liberté r&gne dans la circulation interienre 
des marchandiſes nationales ou Etran= 
geres. 

XXoVI. Sa majeſté defire que les fa- 

cheux effets de l' impòt ſur le ſet & Vim- 

portance de ce revenu, ſoient diſcutcs ſoi- 

gneuſement, & que, dans toutes les ſup- 
poſitions, on propoſe, au moins, des mo- 
yens d'en adoucir la perception. 

XXVII. Sa majeſte veut auſſi qu'on 
examine attentivement les avantages & les 
inconyeniens des droits d'aides & des au- 
tres impots, mais fans perdre de vue la ne- 
ceſſitè abſolue d' aſſurer une exacte ba- | 
lance entre les revenus & les * de 
I Etat. = | 

XXVII. Selon f 
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XXVIII. Selon le vœu que le roi a 
manifeſte par ſa declaration du 23 Septem- 
bre dernier, ſa majeſtẽ examinera avec une 
ſcrieuſe attention, les projets qui lui ſeront 
preſentes relativement a ladminiſtratio de 
la juſtice & aux moyens de perfeQionner 
les loix civiles & criminelles. 

XXIX. Le roi veut que les loix, qu'il 
aura fait promulguer pendant la tenue & 
d'après Vavis, ou ſelon le vœu, des Etats- 
gtneraux, n' prouvent pour leur enregiſtre- 
ment & pour leur execution aucun retarde- 
ment, ni aucun obſtacle, dans toute l'ẽten- 
due de ſon royaume. | 

XXX. Sa majeſté vent que Vuſage de 
la corvee, pour la confection & l'entretien 
des chemins, ſoit entierement & pour tou- 
jours aboli dans ſon royaume. 

XXXI. Loe roi deſire que Vabolition du 
droit .de main-morte, dont ſa majeſte a 
donné Vexemple dans ſes domaines, ſoit 
&endue à toute la France, & qu'il lui ſoit 
propoſe les moyens de pourvoir a l'indem- 
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nite, qui pourroit E@tre dũe aux ſeigneurs 
en poſſeſſion de ce droit. 

XXXII. Sa majeſté fera connoitre in- 
ceſſament aux re e les regle- 
mens dont elle 8'occupe pour reſtreindre 
les capitaineries, & donner encore dans 
cette partie, qui tient de plus pres à ſes 
jouiſſances perſonnelles, un nouveau te- 
moignage de ſon amour pour ſes peuples. 

XXXIII. Le roi invite les Etats-gene- 
raux a conſiderer le tirage de la milice ſous 
tous ſes rapports, & à 8'occuper des mo- 
yens de concilier ce qui eſt di à la defenſe 
de I'Etat, avec les adouciſſemens que ſa ma- 
jeſte deſire pouvoir procurer à ſes ſujets. 

XXXIV. Le voi veut que toutes les 
diſpoſitions d'ordre public & de bienfai- 
ſance envers ſes. peuples, que ſa majeſte 
aura ſanctionnces par ſon.autorite, pendant 
la preſente tenue des Etats-generaux, celles 
entr'autres relatives à la liberté perſonnelle, 
a Vegalite des contributions, à l' etabliſſe- 
ment des Evate-provinciguz, ne puiſſent 
14 jamais 
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jamais ètre changees ſans le conſentement 
de trois ordres, pris ſeparement. Sa ma- 
Jeſte les place à Vavance au rang des pro- 
prictes nationales, qu'elle veut mettre, 
comme toutes les autres proprietes, ſous la 
garde la plus aſſurce. 

XXXV. $a majeſts, apres avoir ap- 
pele les Etats-gencraux a s' occuper, de 
concert avec elle, des grands objets d' uti- 
lite publique & de tout ce qui peut contri- 
buer au bonheur de ſon peuple, declare, de 
la maniere le plus expreſſe, qu'elle veut con- 
ſerver en ſon entier, & ſans la moindre at- 
teinte, ¶ inſtitution de I armee, ainſi que toute 
autorite, police, & pouvoir, ſur le militaire, 
telt que les monarques Franpoit en ont con- 
Aamment jout. "IE 
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Shall now proceed to give an account 

of the attack upon, and ſurrender of, 

the Baſtile, on the 14th of July 1789, an 
event that ſtrongly marked, and contribut- 
ed to haſten, the revolution which has 
ſince taken place. I am much indebted 
for my information on this ſubje& to a 
work called Ia Baſtile divoilie .. The au- 
thor ſeems to have taken great pains to 
inform himſelf, by examining a variety of 
perſons, who were on the ſpot during the 
tranſaction. He has had the candour to 
ſubmit his materials to the inſpection of 


* 


„This work was announced and recommended in 
the Journal de Paris of the 28th of September 1789, 
publiſhed by Monfieur Suard; and in the Mercure de 
France of the month of January 1790, in remarks writ- 
ten by Monſieur de la Harpe, who are both members 
of the French academy. | 

the 
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the public ; and, as he is a warm advocate 
for the principles on which the people had 
recourſe to arms, he cannot be ſuſpected 
of any partiality to the ſervants of govern- 
ment. I thought it neceſſary to premiſe 
this remark, becauſe, though his language 
in ſpeaking of M. de Launay, the gover- 
nor, exceeds the bounds of moderation, 
his narrative reſcues his memory from the 
treachery of which he was accuſed ®, and 
with candour explains the circumſtances 
that probably gave riſe to that opinion. 
When the place was attacked, there 
were fifteen pieces of cannon on the 
towers, eleven of which were eight-pounders . 
and four four-pounders, mounted on 
truck-carriages, and formerly uſed on oc- 
4 of n. As the parapets were 


2 


1 * — 


lt was at the time ſaid, and generally believed, 
that M. de Launay, the. governor, admitted a number 
of the aſſailants, under pretence of treating with them, 
and, while they thought themſelves in ſecurity, cauſed 
them to be fired on and killed. 
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theſe guns muſt have been entirely expoſed, 
nor had any meaſures: * —_ to cover 
them. | wet 
A few Fs babes thi n three 

field- pieces were brought from the arſenal, 
and planted before the draw- bridge (Q). 
The governor likewiſe got from thence 
twelve wall-pieces, called amuſettes du 
comte de Saxe, carrying balls of one pound 
and a half each; a number of large muſkets, 
carrying balls of two-thirds of a pound, with 
a quantity of - ſmall arms, cartridges,' can- 
non- balls, and 250 barrels of gunpowder, 
which were brought thither as to a place 
of ſecurity rather than for uſe. 

Upon the ramparxts above the draw 
bridge (Q), a great number of ſtones, 
granades, and looſe cannon- balls, were 
laid, to be ready to throw down upon any 
who ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. 

A priſoner, named Tavernier, was re- 
moved from No. 1 of the tower baginiere, 
vrhere 
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where he had been long confined, to No. 3 
of the comte; and, in No. 1 of the 5 . 
niere, a number of wall · pieces were lodg- 
ed, to be ready likewiſe to fire upon thoſe 
who ſhould approach the bridge. 


The garriſon conſiſted of the governor 
and other eſtabliſhed officers and ſervants 
of the Baſtile; 82 invalid ſoldiers with 
their officets; and a lieutenant and 32 ſol- 
diers of the Bwin regiment of Salis Sa- 


made. 
About two in the morning of the 1 3th 
of July, Monſieur de Launay ordered the 


ſoldiers to retire from their barracks (2) in- 
to the caſtle; leaving ſentinels at the gate 
(1) that leads into the ſtreet St. Anthony. 

The garriſon remained within the caſtle 
undiſturbed during the day of the 13th; 
but the ſentinels on the towers were fired 
on in the night, though without effect. 
The ſentinels did not return the fire, but 
gave the alarm, 
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On the 14th, early in the morning, the 
ſentinels at the gate St. Anthony were 
taken priſoners by the people, and carried 
to the committee at the town-houſe. 

About ten in the morning, three deputies 
came from the committee as far as the iron 
railing at the firſt draw bridge (6), and 
deſired to ſpeak with the governor, He 
went to them; but ſeeing an immenſe 
crowd of people, he. ſaid. that only the 
three deputies could be admitted, and of- 
fered to ſend out as many hoſtages until 
their return; which was agreed to. While 
they were with the governor, Monſieur de 
la Roziere, advocate of the parliament and 
firſt elector of the diſtrict of St. Louis, ar- 
rived, and, at his requeſt, was admitted 

likewiſe. He ſaid, he came to repreſent to 
the governor, that the cannon, pointed from 
the towers on different ſtreets of the town, 
had alarmed the inhabitants, and to ſolicit 
their being withdrawn. The governor 
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urged the impoſſibility of his complying | 
without orders from his ſuperiors : he 
ſaid, they were. in the places where they 
had been for many years paſt ; but that, to 
quiet thoſe alarms, -he would order them to- 
be drawn back within the parapet. Mon- 
ſieur de la Roziere aſked, permiſſion to go 
into the caſtle to ſee this done: the gover- 
nor at firft made ſome difficulty, but at the 
requeſt of the major, de Loſme, he con- 
ſented, As ſoon as de la Roziere was 
within the caſtle, addreſſing himſelf to the 
governor, he conjured him and the garri- 
ſon not to: fire on the people, but to give 
up the place. He was anſwered, that moſt 
certainly the people would not be fired on, 
unleſs they attacked the caſtle. He then 
returned with the governor to his houſe 
(W; and, after ſtaying a ſhort time, went 
away. About half an hour afterwards, the 
people appeared in, great numbers in the 
ſtreet St. Anthony and in the paſſage- court, 
armed with muſkets, ſabres, and hatchets, 
ſaying, 
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- ſaying, they muſt have the Baſtile, and down 
with the troops! The officers from the 
walls begged them to keep back, and re- 
preſented the danger to which they expoſed 
themſelves. They, however, perfiſted in 
advancing, and as there were no troops to 
defend the firſt dra w- bridge, they found 
means to get it down. The garriſon again 
called out to them to retire, or they muſt 
ſire upon them; but they advanced towards 
the bridge of the caſtle (Q), and fired 
their muſkets at the troops on the walls. 
They returned the fire, and the peo- 
ple retired beyond the firſt draw - bridge 
(6), from whence they kept up 2 
conſtant fire on the - ramparts. Soon 
after, a flag was ſeen advancing from 
the arſenal, followed by an immenſe num- 
ber of perſons in arms. Some halted with 
the flag in the court of Elms (Z), while 
others advanced to the court (U), calling 
out to the garriſon not to fire; ſaying, that 
deputies were come from the town-houlſe. 
Of | Mon- 
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Monſieur de Launay faid, that the deputies 
with the flag might advance, but deſired 
the people in arms not to proceed beyond 
the firſt draw-bridge. The ſoldiers on the 
walls called 'out, that they would not fire; 
and as a proof of it, elubbed their muſkets. 
After many ſigns, and much entreaty, the 
people ſtopped, and the deputies advanced 
into the paſſage · court, from whence they 
might have ſeen the ſoldiers on the towers 
with their elubbed firelocks, and a white 
flag as a ſign of peace. The deputies 
ſtayed in the paſſage- court about ten mi- 
nutes without advancing, notwithſtanding 
the ſoldiers that were on the towers called 
out, come and ſpeak to the governor, we 
will be anſtuerable for your ſafety with our 
lives: but they returned to the elm-court, 
where they ſtayed about a quarter of an 
hour, and went away. The governor 
obſerved to the garriſon, that thoſe could 
not be deputies ſent from the town-houſe, 
but perſons who wiſhed to ſurpriſe them, 


for 
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for if they had really been deputies, they 
would not have heſitated to advance after 
the aſſurances that were given them. The 
numbers continued to increaſe, and in a 
ſhort time the elm- court (Z), the paſſage- 
court, and the court (U), were entirely 
full. They again preſſed forward towards 
the draw- bridge of the caſtle, and the gar- 
riſon called to them as before, not to ad- 
vance, or they would be fired upon. 
They, however, proceeded, and the gover- 
nor, at laſt, ordered the troops to fire, 
which they did, when ſeveral fell, and the 
reſt fled: but they did not go far, and 
continued firing on the battlements. Some 
broke open the barracks (2), and plundered 
them. About an hour afterwards, they 


brought a great quantity of ſtraw, and ſet 
fire to the guard-room (7), to the gover- 
nor's houſe (V), and to the kitchens (T). 
A cannon was then fired at them with 
grape ſhot; the only one that was diſ- 


charged during the attack. The garriſon 
only 
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only. defended the place with muſkets. 
The French guards appeared, bringing 
with them a mortar, two 4 pounders, and 
a cannon inlaid with ſilver . - Monſieur 
de Launay had neglected to lay in any 
proviſions; and as the people perſiſted to 
inveſt the place, about four in the aſter- 
noon all the non-commiſſioned officers 
went and ſolicited the governor to ſurren- 
der it. Finding himſelf in this extremity, 
it is declared by ſeveral of the invalid 
ſoldiers of the garriſon, that he attempted 
to fire a piſtol into the powder that had 
been brought from the arſenal, and was 
depoſited in the tower de la liberté“; but 
was prevented by two ſerjeants, named 
Ferrand and Beguard, who are now at the 
hotel of the invalids T. Monſieur de Lau- 
nay: aſked the garriſon, what they wiſhed 


— 


n had been taken out of the king's gard-· meubles, in 
the place Louis XV. 
+ See Baſtile dFvoilee, &c. 
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him to do: he ſaid, his o-wͤ opinion was, 
that they ſhould defend themſelves to the 
laſt, and even blow up the place, rather 
than fall into the hands of a furious mul - 
titude. The garriſon inſiſted on ſurrender- 

ing. He then gave a white handkerchief 
to a ſerjeant, ordered him to ſhew it from 
the battlements, and ſent a drummer at 
the ſame time to beat the chamade. They 
did ſo; but the people not attending to 
thoſe ſignals, continued firing. Seeing 
| that no one fired from the caſtle, they ad- 
vanced to the draw-bridge, and deſired it 
might be let down. The officer who com- 
manded the Swiſs detachment, ſpoke 'to 
them through a loop- hole at the fide of the 
gate, and deſired that the garriſon might 
be allowed to go out with their arms; to 
which they cried, No, no. He then ſaid, 
that the troops would deliver up the place 
and their arms, if they would promiſe that 
no inſult or violence ſhould be offered to 
them. They anſwered, © Les dom the 

Ft bridge, 
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bridge, nothing will happen to you. — The 
governor, on this, took the key out of his 
pocket, and ordered a corporal named 
Gaiard, and another named Pireau, to let 
down the bridge. It was no ſooner down 
than the people ruſhed into the court, and 
fell upon the invalids who had laid down 
their arms, and were ranged along the 
wall on the right. The Swiſs were op- 
polite to them, and eſcaped, not being im- 
mediately remarked ; perhaps owing to 
their having canvas frocks over their uni- 
forms. The people then went into the 
apartments of the officers, broke the fur- 
niture, doors, and windows: and ſo great 
was the tumult and confuſion, that many 
continued to fire, and, without intending it, 
killed and wounded their companions. 
The doors of the priſons were opened. 
Their inhabitants, who, till. that inſtant, 
hatl been. ignorant of what had paſſed, and 
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him to do: he ſaid, his own) opinion was, 
that they ſhould defend themſelves to the 
laſt, and even blow up the place, rather 
than fall into the hands of a furious mul - 
titude. The garriſon inſiſted on ſurrender- 
ing. He then gave a white handkerchief 
to a ſerjeant, ordered him to ſhew it from 
the battlements, and ſent a drummer at 
the ſame time to beat the chamade. They 
did ſo; but the people not attending to 
thoſe ſignals, continued firing. Seeing 
| that no one fired from the caſtle, they ad- 
vanced to the draw-bridge, and deſired it 
might be let down. The officer who com- 
manded the Swiſs detachment, ſpoke to 
them through a loop-hole at the ſide of the 
gate, and deſired that the garriſon might 
be allowed to go out with their arms; to 
which they cried, No, no. He then ſaid, 
that the troops would deliver up the place 
and their arms, if they would promiſe that 
no inſult or violence ſhould be offered to 
them. They anſwered, © Let down the 

bridge, 
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bridge, nothing will happen to you . — The 
governor, on this, took the key out of his 
pocket, and ordered a corporal named 
Gaiard, and another named Pireau, to let 
down the bridge. It was no ſooner down 
than the people ruſhed into the court, and 
fell upon the invalids who had laid down 
their arms, and., were ranged along the 
wall on the right. The Swiſs were op- 
polite to them, and elcaped, not being im- 
mediately remarked; perhaps owing to 
their having canvas frocks over their uni- 
ſorms. The people then went into the 
apartments of the officers, broke the fur- 
niture;” doors, and windows: and fo great 
was the tumult and. confuſion, that many 
continued to fire, and, without intending it, 
killed and ' wounded their companions. 
The doors of the priſons were opened. 
Their inhabitants, who, till that inſtant, 
had been ignorant of what had paſſed, and 


— 
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Rill thought of the world in the ſtate they 
had left it, were brought out, careſſed, 
and carried in triumph through the ſtreets. 
The fate of the garriſon was different. The 
officers and the invalid ſoldiers were 
ſeized, and dragged towards the town- 
houſe. Some ſoldiers of the garriſon who 
have written a narrative of what happened. 
ſay, After humiliations of every kind, we 
« ſaw, on arriving at the Greve, the bodies 
* of two of our companions who had been 
„ hanged. Some called out that we de- 


„ ſerved the ſame fate, and in the inſtant 5 


« we heard thouſands demand that we 
* ſhould. be delivered to them. —But the 
“ ſoldiers of the French guards ſtepped 
forward, ſurrounded us, and deſired 
« that we might be ſpared. The people 
* conſented, and the guards then eſcorted 
us to one of their barracks in Ia nouvelle 
France, gave us a ſupper and beds, 


e and the next morning ſent us to our 


ws MAP 
Mon- 
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Monſieur de Launay “, the governor, was 

killed, and then beheaded at the Greve +. 
| Monſieur 


6—— — 
—_— 


* I have already obſerved, that I am much indebted 
for. my information to a work, entitled the Baſtile dẽ voi- 
lee; and that the author, though evidently no friend to 
M. de Launay, and though he ſeems not to diſapprove 
of his being put to death, exculpates his memory of the 
treachery that was imputed to him. In the account of 
the attack of the place, the reader will recollect, that a 
flag of truce appeared and diſappeared, without thoſe 
who accompanied it having advanced to enter into par- 
ley: this circumſtance, according to the above-men- 
tioned author, from a miſunderſtanding, gave riſe to 
the report, that Monſieur de Launay, contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed rules of war, and to the yet more imperious 
laws of private honour, from which even his peculiar 
caſe could not abſolve him, had fired upon the affailants, 
who had advanced to treat with him under the protec- 
tion of the flag. I ſhall quote what the guthor ſays: 

« Nous ne pouvons diſconvenir qu'il ſe trouve une 
contradiction manifeſte entre la depoſition des invalides 
& un rapport fait à la ville par M. de Corny, que quel- 
ques rẽflexions pourront cependant parvenir à conci- 
lier: « en conſequence des deliberations priſes par le 
* comite permanent, &, en conſequence de ſes ordres 

« (dit M. de Corny lui-meme dans ſon rapport), M. de 
4 Corny, affiſte de M. de la Fleurie, du diſtrict des 
Filles St. Thomas, de M. de Milly, du meme diſtrict, 


+ See this note, page 421. | 
Be « de 
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Monſieur de Loſme Salbray, mayor of the 
Baſtile, was killed there, near the arch St, 
John. | 
Monſieur 


—— 


— —— 


« de M. de Beaubourg, & de M. le comte de Piquot de 


— 


« Sainte-Honorine, qui avoient demande à Taccom- 
te pagner; de M. Boucheron, du diſtrict Saint-Louis; 
c de M. Coutans, commiſſaire de police de la ville; de 
« M. Joannon qui portoit le drapeau; de M. Six, 
ic architecte, & d'un tambour du regiment des Gardes- 
* Francoiſes, ſe mit en marche pour la Baſtille. En- 
« yiron une heure & demie apres, M. de Corny revint a 
66 Photel-de-ville & rendit compte, que cette deputation 
5 parlementaire avoit ete executee, en partie, avec 
s beaucoup d'ordre, mais non ſans danger & ſans acci- 
« dent; qu'etant arrives à Parſenal par la rue de la 
« Ceriſaye, & par la cour des poudres & fſalpetres dans 
la cour de POrme, ils s' ẽtoĩent portẽs au milieu de 
te cette cour, bien en vue de la platte- forme de la Baſ- 
ce tille ; que le drapeau de la ville avoit ẽtẽ ſignalẽ; 


„ qu'enſuite celui qui le portoit 8'Etoit achemine avec 


„le tambour vers le pont-levis; que le peuple s ẽtoit 
& Ecrie qu'il falloit bien ſe garder d'entrer; que pen- 
« dant ce tems M. de Corny avoit yu arborer ſur la 
« platte-forme de la Baſtille un pavillon blanc; que les 
& ſoldats armes avoient renverſẽ leurs fuſils la croſſe en 
haut, & que les ſignes de paix & d' appel avoient ẽtẽ 
6 multiplies par les chapeaux que ſous les auſpices 
« de ce commencement de reception amicale, M. de 
„Corny & ſes collegues avoient engage le peuple a ſe 
« retirer ;z que cette retraite commencait à $'exEcuter, 

| « lorſque, 
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Monſieur de Miray, aid major, was kill- 
ed in the ſtreet Tournelle. 


Monſicur 
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2 8 ** la foi obſerves rigoureuſement dans 
& tous les cas de deputation parlementaire, au preju- 
« dice de celle des ſignaux de paix, M. de Corny & ſes 
« collegues virent pointer une piece de canon (qui ne 
1c fut pas tirẽ,) ſur la cour de YOrme, & ils regurent 
10 dans le meme moment une decharge de mouſque- 
« terie qui tua trois perſonnes à leurs pieds,” C'eſt 
une queſtion que nous ne nous permettons pas de ju- 
ger, celle de ſavoir ſi la decharge de mouſqueterie, que 
M. de Corny dit avoir ete faite ſur la deputation un 
N. ous obferyerons cependant que les invalides, apres 
leur avoir fait lecture du rapport de M. de Corny, nous 
ont aſſurẽ de nouyeau qu'on ne fit feu ſur les aſſaillans, 
qui ſe prẽſenterent une ſecon de fois pour attaquer le 
ſecond pont, que Jorſque la deputation fut partie. 
Voici peutetre dou vient cette double erreur 3 le dra- 
peau & le tambour tant retires de la cour du Paſſage 
dans celle de LOrme od ẽtoĩt reſts M. de Corny, il peut 
ſe faire que les invalides aient cru que la deputation 
qui Etoit venue ayec eux juſques dans cette cour du Paſ- 
ſage, s toit ẽgalement retiree. Le fieur Benoit, maltre 
teinturier, rue de la Tournelle, n'. 48, place Maubert, 
qui £toir 5 alors A la Baſtille, & qui eſt portẽ comme 
les autres à Fattaque du ſecond pont, nous a afſure que 


la decharge de mouſqueterie n'avoit effectivement ets 
E e 2 faite 
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Monſieur Perſon, lieutenant of the inva- 

lids, was killed in his way to the Greve. 
c Monſieur 


= 


faite qu' cette Epoque; ſans cependant ayoir pu nous 
dire ſi la deputation Etoit retiree ou non. 

« M. Boucheron, du diſtrict de Saint Gervais, Pun des 
co-deputes de M. de Corny, nous a dit que lui & une 
autre perſonne furent les ſeuls de cette dẽputation qui 
gavancerent juſqu'au ſecond pont- levis; que les autres 
membres Etoient reſtes ſous la volite, de la cour de 
FOrme. Le drapeau & le tambour n'6toient pas places 
preciſement aupres de ces deputes; M. Boucheron 
nous a meme aſſurẽ qu'il ne put ſavoir alors ce qu'ils 
Etoient devenus. II a ajoute qu'on avoit fait feu ſur la 
deputation (il appelle deputation ſon collegue & lui,) & 
que malgre ſes inſtances le feu des aſſiẽgeans wavoit 
preſque pas diſcontinue. M. Boucheron a eu plufieurs 
perſonnes tutes ou bleſſces autour de lui; ce qui prouve 
que ce demembrement de deputation n *ttoit ni iſols, ni 
en Evidence. Apres avoir rendu au zele & au courage 
de M. Boucheron la juſtice qu'ils mẽritent, nous ajou- 
terons quelques propoſitions qui ſerviront de comple- 
ment à nos obſervations precedentes ſur la dẽputation 
de M. de Corny. Si cette deputation ne geſt pas prẽ- 
ſentẽe en entier, mais ſeulement deux membres qui 
n'avoient point de ſigne caractẽriſtique de leur miſſion, 
ſi le drapeau & le tambour les ont abandonnẽ, ſi le feu 
des citoyens contre les aſſiẽgẽs a toujours continue, ne 
pouvoit- on pas croire de Pintẽrieur, d abord que la d- 

8 putation 
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Monſieur Caron, lieutenant in the ſame 
company, after receiving four wounds in 
the 


— - > —— --- — — — 


putation ẽtoit partie, ſi le tambour & le drapeau s ẽtoĩent 
effectivement retirẽs; & meme, dans le cas contraire, 
que la deputation n'ẽtoĩt pas une deputation avoute 


par la ville, puiſque les hoſtilites continuoient toujours. 


Nous laiſſons cette queſtion à juger au lecteur; nous | 


ne nous permettons pas de ſcruter les intentions,” 

--+ I ſhall tranſlate part of the depoſition taken before 
the Chatelet on the 16th of January 1790, of a wretch 
who had been arreſted a few days before, on account 
of a riot, and was found to be the man who had be- 
headed Monſieur de Launay, 

The priſoner ſays, that his name is Francis Fe- 
lix Denot, that he is about 33 years of age, a native 
of Paris, by profeſſion a cook, but being out of ſervice, 


has lived ſome months paſt in the ſtreet Saint Denis, 


with his wife, who maintains herſelf by embroidering.” 

« Being interrogated with reſpect to his conduct on 
the 12th of July laſt, and the following days, he ſays: 
that on the 12th of July, ſeeing the buſts of the duke 
of Orleaps and M. Necker carried through the ſtreets, 
he went to the Palais Royal; that ſome perſons there pro- 
poſed to him to go to the place Louis XV, to aſſiſt the 
people againſt the dragoons who were purſuing them; 
that he there ſaw troops, among whom he was told was 
the prince of Lambeſc, charge and diſperſe the people 
ſword in hand; that he himſelf was thrown down, and 


— 


received ſeveral blows from ſtones; that he heard a 


E e 3 mulket 
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the ſtreets was carried to the Hotel Dieu, 
where he recovered. 
| In 


niuſket fired, and being frightened; threw himſelf on 
his face; that when he got up, he found a dragoon's 
helmet, which he brought away with him ; that on his 
way home, he called out to all he met, to be on their 
guard that night; that he did not go out again on the 
12th, but that the next day, hearing the citizens had 
taken arms, he went with the helmet on, to the Place 
de Greve, about nine in the morning; that he from 
thence went along with many tiers tb get arms at the 
barracks at Papincourt ; that they there got a number 
of muſkets, and that he endeavoured to prevent any 
from getting arms but ſuch as were fit to be truſted 
with them; that they there diſperſed; and went off to 
different quarters; that he and others came to the Ho- 
tel de Ville, where they were deſired to return home, 
and acquainted that a plan would be formed in the dif- 
ferent diſtricts; that he did ſo, and from thence went 
to the place of rendezvous for the diſtrict Saint Op- 
portune z that he and other citizens, on that day, and 
afterwards, marched in patroles through the ſtreets, and 
that for eight days and nights, he was almoſt conſtant- 
ly on foot to preſerve good order; that on the morn- 
ing of Tueſday the 14th, he was employed in bringing 
arms from the Hotel of the Invalids; that afterwards 
hearing the people were gone to the Baſtile, he went 
thither hkewiſe; that he was there informed, that the 
people were conducting M. de Launay to the Hotel de 

Ville; 
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In the defence of che place only one 
ſoldier was killed and four wounded. One 
invalid 


2 


m 


Ville; that he ran after them, and joined them at the 


arch Saint John; that the people who were aſſembled 


before the Hotel de Ville, called out, Hang him, hang 
him that Monſieur de Launay, who had hitherto kept 
his eyes caſt down, on hearing this, lifting them up, 
ſaid, Let them put me to death, I prefer that to thoſe unmerited 
inſultr that in the ſame inſtant, a number of perſons, 
unknown to the priſoner, gave M, de Launay many 
wounds with ſwords and bayonets; that the people 
ſeeing him, the priſoner, with the helmet on, called out, 
Come, dragoon, cut off his head, that though Monſieur de 
Latinay was now dead, he felt a great repugnance to 
do ſo; that he began to do it with a ſword they gave 
him, but as it did not cut well, he finiſhed it with a knife 
that he had in his pocket; that the head being put on 
the end of a pike, ſtill prefſed by the people, he carried it 
through the ſtreets, and being joined by the perſon who, 
in like manner, carried the head of the Pr#vot des Mar- 
chands*, they went with them to the Palais Royal, and af- 
terwards carried them to the Morgue+; that far from ap- 


prehending any blame for what he had done, he addreſſ- 


ed himſelf to ſeveral deputies of the National Aſſembly, 
9 rewarded with a medal, for hav- 
0 17051 ges . and 171. 


aris where dead bodies were expoſed by 
N in order to diſcoved who they were. 


E e 4 ing 


> —— 
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invalid was killed and ſeveral wounded by 
the people after they were let in; and two 
were hanged by them at the Greve. 

We 


— — — — — 
— 


ing freed ſociety of a monſter *; that about an hour be- 
fore he beheaded M. de Launay, he had drank a glaſs 
of brandy with gunpowder in it, which had turned his 
head; that when M. Berthier, the intendant of Paris, 
was brought to the Hotel de Ville, he was at the Place 
de Greve +; that he had no part in the murder of M. 
Berthier; that he was near him, heard him proteſt his 
innocence, and ſupplicate the people, if they thought 
him guilty of any crime, to carry him to priſon, in or- 
der that he might be tried; that M. Berthier was ſtab- 
bed to death by ſome ſoldiers; that a ſoldier of the 
regiment of Royal Cravatte, opened his belly with a 
ſabre, and one he is unacquainted with, pulled out his 
heart, put it into his, the priſoner's, hand, and in a fu- 
rious manner took him by the collar, ſaying, Come, dra- 
goon, bring it to the Hotel de Ville; that he accordingly 
went with him, accompanied by many other perſons, 
and having ſeen M. de la Fayette, came away; that in 
coming down the ſtairs, the ſoldier put the heart on 
the point of a ſword, and obliged him, the priſoner, to 
carry it through the ſtreets to the Palais Royal; that 
while he was at ſupper with the ſoldier in an cating= 


* In the former part of his declaration he fays M. de 

Launay was dead. 
+ The Hotel de Ville is on one of the fides of the Greye. 
See page 188, and the note to it. | 
houſe, 
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We have already mentioned, that ſeven 
priſoners were found, and ſet at liberty, 


Tavernier, in the Tower Comte, room Ne 3. 


Pujade, Baziniere, 3. 
La Roche, ibidem, 4. 
C* de Solages, Bertaudiere, 4 
White, ibidem, ein 
La Caurege, Du puits, «x7 to 
Bechade, Du Coin, 1. 


Tavernier had been ſeveral times font to 
the Baſtile for different offences. He ſeem- 
ed, when the place was taken, to be diſor- 
dered in his mind, and was afterwards ſent 


to Charenton. 


ä 


* ” 5 * r OS * * 


houſe, and 8 * W 
came and demanded the heart, which they threw out 
at the window; that he has not meddled in an) y thing 
fince z ——— — 
to Verſailles on the 5th of October laſt, but he had 
no ſbare in the aſſaſſination of the king's guards; that 
he only took a ſhoe of one of thoſe that were killed, to 
ſhew-it on his return to Paris.” 

The declaration made by this man was publiſhed in 
almoſt all the daily papers, under the article of Cha 
de Paris, 


Pujade, 


4 AFP PEN DIT. wat 
Pujade, La Roche, Caurege, and Be- 
chade, were arreſted at different places, and 
put into the Baſtile, till they could be tried 
for a notorious forgery of bills of exchange 
to a great amount, that were accepted by 
Meſſrs Tourton, Ravel, and Gallet de 
Santere, bankers at Paris. 
The count de Solages, by his own ac= 
count, was arreſted at Toulouſe in Lan- 
guedoc, his native country, in 1782, by an 
order from the miniſter, Monſieur Ame- 
lot, at the requeſt of his father, for diſſipa- 
tion and other circumſtances of miſconduct. 
He did not ſeem to complain of his con- 
finement as unmerited; but he complained 
of never having received any account of 
his family from the time he had been ar- 
reſted. He was firſt ſent to Vincennes, 
and removed from thence to the Baſtile in 
February 1784. Having heard the firing, 
he inquired of the turnkey, who had juſt 
brought up his dinner, what it meant. He 
ſaid, it was occaſioned by a revolt of the 
” people 
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people on account of the ſcarcity of bread ; 
but, while he was makirig an excuſe for 
being later in bringing him his dinner than 
uſual, the room was filled with armed 
men. It was fome time before he thought 
himſelf in ſafety, or could find any one 
compoſed enough to tell him what had 
happened. He was carried to the diſtrict 
of the oratoire, and from thence was ef- 
corted to à furniſhed hotel. He was there 
told, for the firſt time, that there had been 
two aſſemblies of notables, and that the 
ſtates were then ſittin g at Verſailles; of 
the changes that had happened in the mi- 
niſtry; of the diſorders that exiſted through- 
out the kingdom; and that the inhabitants 
of Paris had taken arms, to prevent the en- 
trance of the king's troops, commanded by 
the mardchal de Broglio. A few days after- 
Wards, he ſaw the ſovereign come from 
Verſailles to the town-houſe, to repeat his 
ſolemn promiſe, that his army ſhould be 
ſent away, &c. He afterwards received 
2 an 


* —— — —— — —— 
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an account of the death of his father, and 
that all his property had been ſeized on/ 
account of debts. 

White was; arreſted, and ent to Vie- 
cennes, by an order from M. de Sartine, 
and was brought from thence to the Baſtile 
at the ſame time with Solages, on the 28th 
February 1784. He was born of Iriſh 
parents at Rochelle, and was a major in 
the French infantry. It appeared, that he 
was deranged in his underſtanding, though 
quiet and inoffenſive. He was for ſome 
days carried about Paris by the people, and 
ſhewn at the coftee-houſes ; but he is: now 
at the hoſpital at Charenton, 

The people, of their OWN 4 had 
deſtroyed the governor's houſe and ſome 
of the-other buildings ; but the mayor and 
committee, at. the town-houſe, reſolved 


that the caſtle itſelf ſhould be -demoliſhed. 


The city architects were appointed to con- 
duct the work, and this immenſe edifice 
is now almoſt level with the ground. Ma- 
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ny cannon- balls were found in the walls, 
ſuppoſed to have been fired during the 
war of the Fronde, at the battle in the 
ſuburbs St. Anthony, where the royal ar- 
my was commanded by Turenne, and that 
of the Fronde by the great Conde *. 


— —_— 


— 


* Mademoiſelle de Monpenſier, daughter of Gaſ- 
ton duke of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII, went to 
the Baſtile, and ordered the cannon to be fired on the 
royal army, and the gates of the town to be opened to 
receive the troops under Conde, 
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Statement of the Annual REVENUR and ExPENDTIr u Fra 


Finances, and delivered by him to the Aſſembly of i 


REVEN UE. 
Livres. Pounds fterl 


Revenue farmed, called fermes ginirales, dang ----* 
the duty on alt, on t EO, entries at * 


an WE OE 50, 10), ooo er 6,254,4 
Poſt duty = - = "12,000,000 500,0 | 
Hackney-coaches, Aage-coaches and other * Mac 
lic carriages - 1,100,000 45,8 
Duties on cattle ſold at the markets of Sceaux the 
and Poiſſi - - - — 630,000 26, the 
Duties of * — - - I 20,000 57⁰ Of the 
Duties at port Louis in Britany - - 47,000 1,9 go 
Duties compounded for in ſome of the maritime Of the « 
parts of Flanders - - - 823,000 3452 
Aides, or duties on wines and ſpirits, and a va- Depart: 
_ of other duties united under the direction ing tl 
of the ſame perſons - - = $0,220,000 2,092,508 de 5 
The royal domains and foreſts - Fo, ooo, ooo 2,083,3 office 
Lotteries - 14,000,000 583, 
Caſual revenue, arifing from the ſucceſſion to of- 


fices, &c. &c. - $23,000,000 125,0 
Duty on wrought gold, called the marc dor 1,500,000 62,5 
Powder and ſaltpetre = 800,000 3333 
Taxes; including the poll-tax, land-tax, &c. in 

Paris, and in the provinces called the Pays 


Election and Pays Conquis - 155, 65 5, ooo 6,485,0 

In Languedoc - - = 9,767,250 406, 
Britany - - = 6,611,460 
Burgundy - - - 4,128,180 


— 


Revenue carried over 460,508,890 


APPENDIX. 


XIII. 


nds ſterl 


Expence of the houſehold of the king, the queen, 
the king's ſiſter Madame Elizabeth, and his 
two aunts Tc. 2 2 1 

f the king's brother, Monſie 2,296,000 

f Madame, wife to Monfieur 1, 360, ooo 


If the count d' Artois - 2,296,000 


26, the counteſs d'Artois - 1,360,000 

570 Of the duke of An- j ſons to the 
I, gouleme f count 400,000 
Of the duke of Berry) d' Artois 300,000 


Department of foreign affairs, includ- 
ing the expences at home and abroad, 


the Secretary of State, the public 
2, P 
* offices, Ambaſſadors, Miniſters, ſe- 


cret ſervice, &c. &c. - 5,150,000 
ubſidies and ſuccours | 

To the duke of Parma 375,000 
To the duke of Deux Ponts 5 500,000 
To the prince of Naſſau Saarbruck 100,000 
duccours and annual allowances to dif- 

ferent foreigners — - 375,000 


6,500,000 


zue with the Swils, 830,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


Livres. 


r 


France, made out by M. Necker, Firſt Miniſter of the 
Rates General on the 4th of May 1789. 


Pounds terling. 


25,000,000 or 1,041,666 


3,656,000 


4,584,000 


7,339,000 


Expenditure carried over 40,570,000 


152,333 


191, ooo 


306,416 
1,691,415 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
} 
| 
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Ne NI 


1 


Pounds fierli 
Revenue 1 over 12 19,18% f 
Provence 2, 892,60 rz penc 
Pau, Bayonne, au Foix — = 1,156,650 46,10 '* th 
Branches of the * and land- tax that are Marine 
farmed - — = _ $75,000 ages 
Profit of the mint 5 | - - 500,000 tuds f. 
Profit at the royal forges - - 80,000 Penſion 
Duties received by the board of commerce -= 636,000 28, owa 


Intereſt on about 36,230,000 livres . by the 
ſtates of America — 1,600,000 
Intereſt on 3 lent to the duke of Deux | 


Ponts ; 300,000 + 
Rent on ground ad houſes belonging to the doc 

pital of the Quinze Vingts — 180,000 
Poll-tax and * deducted from penſions, , 4 

&c. - 6,290,000 


Particular dut es at fortified towns - — $75,000 


Total of revenue 475,294,000 19,803,96 


66,6 


demr 
alaries 
Wages 

empl 


Intenda 
1456 


Allowat 
neral, 
board 2 
annu! 
oard o 
board © 
board 
India 
Funds r 
famili 
uccour 
keligion 
ſacrec 
ifts, a 
found 
rerſons 
ſcarci 
ouſes 


kingd 
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Lisres. 
brought over 40,570,000 
upence of the army, and * — belonging 


-. 


| 
4s” bo che war department - 99,091,000 
Marine department and colonies - 40,500,000 
2370 ridges and highways - _ 5,680,000 
20,0 Pruds for W mores  =- - 814,000 
353 Penſions - - 29,954,000 
20, NRAlowances to different perſons by way of in- 


demnity, for rights and privileges relinquiſhed 3,167,000 
alaries to counſellors of State, and magiſtrates 2,815,000 
Wages and allowances to 2 in different 
employments — - 35 1,000 
Intendants in the FOTO and perſons under them 151 13,000 
lice of Paris — _— 1,569,000 
Guards, horſe and foot, for the police of Paris 1, 136, ooo 
he guards called Marechauſflee of * Ne de France 251,000 
Paving the ſtreets of Paris - 627,000 
Work in the quarries under Paris - 400,000 
emiſſions and deductions made on taxes, &c. 
comm. an. - - #7,123,000 
Allowances to the receivers and farmers ge- 


ward and clerks of the n payers of the 
annuities, &c. — 3,372,000 
oard of the general adminiſtration of the finances 2,345,000 
Board of commerce, the mint, mines, and the 


board for ſettling the affairs of the late Eaſt- 


India compan 794, ooo 
Funds reſerved for acts of charity. to diſtreſſed 

families - - 173,000 
uccours to the Dutch refugees in France 829,000 
Religious communities, _— and n of 

ſacred edifices 2,082,000 
its, alms, | hoſpitals, including the hoſpital for 

foundlings - 3,035,000 
Ferſons — out of charity in times of 

ſcarci 1,911, ooo 
Houſes pM gebende in differen parts of the 

kingdom - — 1, 144, ooo 


Expenditure carried over 271,257,000 
Ff 


neral, and other expences on the receipts 19,511,000 


433 
Pounds ſterling. 
or 1,691,415 


4,128,791 
' 1,687,500 
236,666 


33,916 
1,248,083 


131,958 
117,291 


14,625 
58,875 
65,375 
477333 
10,458 
26,125 
16,666 


296,791 
812,958 


140,500 
97,708 


33,083 


7,208 
34,541 


86,750 
151,458 
79,625 
47,066 


I 11,303,355 
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Livres, Pounds fterling 
Revenue brought over 475,294,000 or 19,803,90, 


N. B. In this ſtatement, the ecu of three li- 
vres is reckoned at two ſhillings and fixpence Keep 
ſterling ; for though the exchange with France Expe 
has for ſome months paſt been ſometimes even - Expe: 
under 26 pence for the ecu, the medium rate of of 
exchange 1s from 3o to 31 pence. | - 


| 475, 294, ooo or 19,803,96 
Deficiency, or the amount of what the expendi- * 
ture exceeded the revenue = = $6,239,000 2, 343, 


| | I 000 22,1472 
Difference for the 8 ou ONE: 


22, 147% 
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Is fling 
03,90 


Livres, Pounds fterling. 


Prizes, &e, for encourging commerce 
manufactu 


res 35862, ooo 160,916 

Royal 3 for 3 yew" cabinet of natural 
ory | *  , 129,000 55375 
Royal library — I 59,000 6,6 25 


ö ſciences 1,004,000 41,833 


Paſſports and exemptions from duties to foreign 


miniſters, &. eſtimated at = 400, ooo 16,666 


Keeping up and conſtructing public buildings 1,874,000 78,083 
Expences of plantations, &c. in the foreſts, &c. 817,000 34,041 
Expence of criminal 3 and maintenance 

of priſoners 3,180,000 132,500 
Various expences, local and variable, made in the 

provinces, of ſuccours in caſes of inundations, 

encouragements to different — eſtabliſh- 


ments, &c, e. - _ 4,500,000 187,500 
Extraordinary and unforeſcen expences, eſti- 

mated at - - $,000,000 208,333 
Perpetual annuities » - $6,796,924 2,366,538 
Life annuities 101,469, 586 * 161,466,390 4,227,899 
Tontines | | 3o199,880 133,328 
Intereſt of ſums bortowed at different times 44,856,000 1,869,000 
Money owing to the .clergy -- --= =. _ 2,500,000 104,166 


Wages and falaries of places and offices pur- 

chaſed, and which may be conſidered as in- 

tereſt on money borrowed - 14, 729, ooo 613,708 
Intereſt and expence of anticipations on the re- 


venue of 1790 and 1791 - _— 15,800,000 658, 333 


Total Livres 531,533,399 22, 147, 209 


Paris, 1ſt May. 1789. 


Signed Do Fnksxx, 
and * NECKER. 


®* 161,466,390, inſtead of 161,466,000, in the addition ſtated by M. Necker. 


Expenditure brought © over 271,257,000 or 11,303,365 
and | 


* 
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The above ſtatement of. the revenue and 
expenditure of France, before the late re - 
volution, may, I think, be conſidered as 
the moſt authentic of any that has been laid 
before the public. The experience of the 
miniſter of finance, aided by the immedi- 
ate aſſiſtance of men who had long been 
in office, enabled him to procure the ex- 
acteſt information; and the ſolemnity of 
the occaſion on which the atcount was 
produced, precludes every idea of inten- 
tional deception. ' 

After inſpecting all the accounts of the re- 
venue of France that have lately appeared, 

I think I am warranted in ſaying, that it 
ſcarcely exceeded the preſent revenue of 
Great Britain, and was certainly inferior 
to that of the three kingdoms taken toge- 
ther: for, it muſt be obſerved, that, in 
comparing the actual produce of the re- 
venue of theſe two empires, we find in the 
public diſburſements 'of France the amount 
of a variety of charges, defrayed by go- 

OS = wn vernment, 
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vernment, that do not appear in the ex- 
penditure of this country - we muſt there- 
fore add to our revenue the ſums levied 
here for the ſame purpoſes. Among theſe 
we ſhall find the tolls, raiſed for making 
and repairing high roads; the poor- rates; 
the charges of hoſpitals; the police; and 
the lighting and paving of the capital; &c. 
&c. And although the revenue here is 
levied from perhaps not much more than 
half of the number of inhabitants that are 
in France, yet the people there were in a 
ſtate of penury, compared to the comforta- 
ble ſituation of the lower claſſes of Britiſh 
ſubjets. To examine into the cauſes of 
this difference, might lead into a very co- 
pious diſcuſſion ; but it would ultimately 
come to this; that our proſperity is to be 
aſcribed, not to local circumſtances, for in 
that reſpect France has perhaps the advan- 
tage, but to our happy and moſt excellent 
conſtitution. 


THE END. 
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1 


Page 43, line 5, for granted, read permitted, 
nn 


54, — 5. for dinner, read dinners. 
62, — 2 from bottom, Note, for one, read no one, 
63, — 14, for there, read thither. 
67, — 7» for in, read by. 
72, — 5, foror, read nor, 
82, — a , read have been men- 
tioned. 
93, — 4 from bottom, Note, after friend put a colon. 
94, — 5 from bottom, for aginſt, read againſt. 
105, — 3 from — for then greatly, read thence. 
rward. | 
129, — 3 from bottom, Note, for commiſſion read 
common. 
133, — 7, after laws put a comma. 
143, — 12 from bottom, for reuverſer, read renverſer. 
155. — 6 from bottom, for army, read ſoldiers. 
176, — 4, for were, read are. 
188, — 11, for victions, read victims. 
218, — 2 from bottom, for and the, read and. 


288, — 8 from bottom, Note, for in which, read of 
which, 
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